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LEAFLET    A().    2. 


THE   ENGLISH   ASSOCIATION. 


♦  •••♦ 


The  Teaching  of  Shakespeare  in  Secondary  Schools. 


-+'**+-- 


(PROVISIONAL    SUGGESTIONS.) 

[The  above  subject  has  been  recommended  to  the  Executive 
Committee  as  suitable  for  treatment  in  a  leaflet.  The  scheme 
outlined  below  has  accordingly  been  drawn  up  and  considered, 
and  is  now  sent  out  to  members  as  material  for  discussion 
by  Branches  and  subsequently  by  the  whole  Association  at  a 
General  Meeting.  After  such  discussion  it  is  hoped  to  issue  a 
further  report  on  the  subject.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  to 
send  this  leaflet  to  associate  as  well  as  full  members.] 

I. 

While  some  Shakesperean  teaching  may  well  form  part  of 
the  lessons  in  literature  at  an  earlier  date,  the  study  of  the  plays 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  should  be  deferred  until  the 
age  of  twelve.  It  should  be  as  general  as  possible,  and  should 
not  necessarily  include  the  reading  of  the  whole  of  any  play. 
It  should  be  concerned  with  (1)  the  stories  of  several  plays  (2) 
selected  passages  in  these  (some  being  committed  to  memory) 
(3)  the  characters  in  their  leading  features  so  far  as  young  boys 
and  girls  can  appreciate  them. 

The  plays  suitable  for  such  study  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
14  are  limited  in  number,  the  themes  of  many,  e.g.,  Othello, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  or  again,  Hamlet,  or  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  being  beyond  the  pupils'  experience  and  range  of  under- 
standing. From  several  points  of  view,  the  eleven  plays  named 
below  are  specially  suitable,  and  some  such  order  as  the  following 
may  be  suggested :  Julius  Caisar,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Twi  Ifth  Night,  King  John,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The 
Tempest,  As  You  Like  It.  Henry  V.,  Richard  II,  Macbeth,  ' 
Henry    VIII. 

The  selected  passages  should  be  chosen  at  this  stage  for 
their  poetic  beauty  as  much  as  for  their  dramatic  quality,  and  a 
song  or  a  few  detached  lines  may  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as 
the  familiar  sustained  speeches.  'They  should  not  at  present  be 
made  a  vehicle  for  grammatical  or  linguistic  instruction,  only 
such  explanation  being  given  as  is  necessary  to  their  com- 
prehension. Enough  time  should  be  secured  lor  Shakesperean 
work  to  allow  of  the  study  of  one  play  each  term.  This  will 
uecessitate  as  a  rule  two  lesson  periods  a  week. 

II. 

Willi  pupils  from  14  to  16,  considerable  advance  may  be 
made  upon  the  simple  introduction  which  has  In  en  given  at  the 
earlier  age.     Pupils  should   !»■  made  acquainted   with  the  chief 


facts  of  Shakespeare's  career  and  the  conditions  of  stage- 
representation  in  his  time.  The  texts  of  the  plays  named 
above  may  now  be  thoroughly  studied  in  suitable  editions 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  plays  a  year.  Attention  should 
now  be  centred  oe  (1)  the  general  dramatic  conduct  of  the  plot 
(2)  the  detailed  delineation  of  character,  (3)  diction  and  metre, 
(4)  verbal  difficulties  (5)  references  and  allusions  (6)  sources  of 
the  story,  and  their  treatment  by  Shakespeare.  The  following 
plays  may  now  also  be  introduced  into  the  school  curriculum  : 
Richard  III.,  Hamlet,  Coriolanus,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

III. 

From  16  upwards  the  students  should  be  competent  to  make 
some  comparison  between  Shakesperean  plays  or  groups  of  plays 
as  well  as  comparisoii  with  other  dramatic  work  known  to  the 
pupils.  The  class- work  should  include  consideration  of  a 
number  of  plays ;  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies,  to  the 
changes  in  Shakespeare's  outlook  and  temper,  and  in  his  style 
and  versiti cation ;  some  introduction  might  be  given  to  Shakes- 
perean criticism  and  bibliography. 

In  this  stage  paper-work,  followed  by  the  teacher's  com- 
ments, will  form  an  important  instrument  of  education.  In 
addition,  sustained  viva  voce  discussion  by  the  class  should  be 
encouraged.  The  difficulty  of  providing  critical  books  for  all 
the  pupils  can  be  got  over  only  by  judicious  selection  on  the 
teacher's  part  of  readings  from  the  leading  critics.  It  is 
advisable  that  pupils  should  possess,  however,  one  good  text- 
book of  Shakesperean  commentary.  Every  school  in  which 
work  of  a  fairly  advanced  nature  is  done  should  obviously 
possess  a  Shakesperean  reference  library.  The  English  As- 
sociation hopes  at  a  later  date  to  draw  up  a  list  of  books 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  such  a  library. 


As  class-teaching  so  often  tends  to  be  informative  rather 
than  to  stimulate  literary  appreciation,  a  small  point  of  practical 
method  should  be  consistently  enforced.  A  few  minutes  of  each 
lesson  however  interesting  the  points  may  be  that  formally 
belong  to  it,  should  be  reserved  for  the  reading  of  some  line 
passages  from  the  plays. 


A  scheme  of  similar  nature  to  that  outlined  above  will 
enable  a  teacher  to  direct  and  modify  his  teaching  so  as  to 
preserve  due  balance  among  the  various  aspects  of  Shakesperean 
■i  udy.  1 1'  certain  of  these  aspects  be  unavoidably  or  deliberately 
omitted  from  the  teaching,  it  is  well  to  know  exactly  which 
have  been  so  omitted  :  and  a  teacher's  scheme  might  usefully  be 
presented  to  insp<  ctors  in  order  that  misunderstanding  may  not 
occur  as  t.o  what  has  been  taught. 
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Leaflet  No.  3. 


(A  copy  of  this  leaflet  is  supplied  to  all  full  Members  of  the 
English  Association.  They  can  obtain  further  copies 
(price  6d.)  on  application  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee,  8, 
Mornington  Avenue  Mansions,  West  Kensington.  The 
price  of  the  leaflet  to  Associate  Members,  is  Is.) 


THE   ENGLISH   ASSOCIATION. 


A   Short   List   of  Books   on   English  Literature 

From   the   Beginning   to    1832 

For  the  use  of  Teachers. 


[NOTE.  In  drawing  up  this  list,  the  following  principles  have 
been  observed :  (a)  that  the  total  cost  of  all  the  books 
mentioned  be  about  £25 ;  *  (b)  that  the  books  should 
deal  with  English  literature,  not  with  English  language ; 
(c)  that  they  should  be  works  of  literary  history, 
criticism,  or  biography,  and  not  texts ;  (d)  that  they  should 
be  chosen  primarily  with  a  view  to  their  utility  as  books 
of  reference  lor  teachers.  The  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples has  necessarily  ruled  out  a  number  of  books  intrinsi- 
cally as  valuable  as  those  included.  Fuller  bibliographies 
of  special  periods  and  subjects  will  be  issued  from  time  to 
time.] 


1  If  all  the  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature 
were  included,  the  cost  would  be  nearly  £30.  Allowance  has  been  made 
for  booksellers'  discount,  except  in  the  case  of  net  books. 


I.      LITERARY    THEORY. 

Aristotle.  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  by  S.  H 
Butcher.  Macmillan.  12s.  6d.  A  critical  text  of  the 
Poetics  with  a  translation  and  expository  essays.  The 
text  and  the  translation  may  be  obtained  separately 
for  4s.  6d. 

Sidney.  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie.  In  Arber's  English  Reprints. 
Constable.  Is.  Annotated  editions  are  published  by 
the  Pitt  Press,  3s. ;    Ginn,  3s. ;    Clarendon    Press,  2s.  6d. 

Dryden.  Dry  den's  Critical  Essays.  Edited  by  W.  P.  Ker. 
Clarendon  Press.  2  volumes.  10s.  6d.  A  complete  collection 
of  Dryden's  critical  works,  most  of  which  originally 
appeared  as  dedications  or  prefaces  to  his  plays  and 
poems,  with  an  introduction  and  notes. 

Wordsworth.  Prefaces.  These  will  be  found  in  Wordsworth's 
Literary  Criticism,  Clarendon  Press,  2s.  6d. ;  in  the 
Prose  of  Wordsworth,  W.  Scott,  Is. ;  and  in  various 
editions  of  his  poetical  works — e.g.,  in  the  Oxford 
Edition,  Clarendon  Press,  3s.  6d. 

Shelley.  Defence  of  Poetry.  The  text  will  be  found  in 
Shelley's  Essays  and  Letters,  W.  Scott,  Is.  An  anno- 
tated edition  is  published  by  Ginn,  2s.  6d. 

Coleridge.  Biographia  Literaria.  Bell.  3s.  6d. ;  Dent.  Is. 
The  chapters  most  important  for  the  teacher  of  literature 
are  I,  III.,  IV.,  XIV.  to  XX.,  and  XXII. 

Rijskin.  Modern  Painters.  Vol.  II.  Section  II.  The  best 
text  is  that  published  by  George  Allen  at  various  prices 
from  Is. 

Arnold,  Matthew.  Essays  in  Criticism.  Macmillan.  Two 
volumes.  4s.  each.  The  essay  on  The  Study  of  Poetry  is 
contained  in  the  second  series. 

II.    GENERAL    HISTORIES    OF    ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  Fourteen  volumes.  7s.  6d.  or  9s.  net 
each.  This,  when  complete,  will  be  the  most  exhaustive 
history  of  English  Literature  yet  published.  So  far  only 
Vol.  I.  has  appeared.  Each  chapter  is  the  work  of  a 
writer  especially  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  is  followed 
by  a  full  bibliography. 


Courthope.  History  of  English  Poetry.  Macmillan,  Five 
volumes  already  published.  10s.  uet  each.  A  consecutive 
history  of  the  development  of  English  poetry. 

SAINTSBURY.  A  Short  History  of  English  Literature.  Mac- 
millan. Ss.  6d.  A  comprehensive  historical  and  critical 
record  in  a  small  compass. 

Taine.  A  History  of  English,  Literature.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
Four  volumes.  2s.  net  each.  A  very  stimulating  and 
valuable  study  of  English  literature  from  a  French 
point  of  view.  Taine's  statements  of  fact  need  verification^ 

Garnett  &  GOSSE.  English  Literature.  An  Illustrated 
Record.  Heinemann.  Four  volumes.  £3  net.  Contains 
many  interesting  portraits  and  facsimiles. 

Stopford  Brooke.  English  Literature  from  a.d.  670  to 
a.d.  1832.  Macmillan.  Is.  The  best  short  book  on 
the  subject,  though  frequently  put  into  the  hands  of 
pupils  not  ripe  for  its  use. 

Champers'  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature.  W.  and  R. 
Chambers.  Three  volumes.  10s.  6d.  net  each.  Very 
valuable,  as  it  contains  introductory  essays,  critical 
summaries,  short  bibliographies,  and  extracts  from  the 
works  of  authors. 

Ward,  T.  H.  (Editor.)  The  English  Poets.  Macmillan.  Four 
volumes.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.  7s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  IV. 
8s.  6d.  Selections  of  poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson, 
with  introductions  by  well-known  critics. 

Craik,  Henry.  (Editor.)  English  Prose  Selections.  Macmillan. 
Five  Volumes.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  V.,  8s.  (id.  On  the  same  plan  as  Ward's  English 
Ports. 

Lee,  Sidney.  Epitome  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

Smith   Elder.     25s.  net. 


III.     BOOKS     ON    SPECIAL    PERIODS. 
A.     From  the  Beginning  to  1066. 

Ten  Brink.     History  of  English  Literature.  English  translation. 
Vol.  1.      Bell.     3s.  6d.      The  standard  book  on  this  period. 


Stopford  Brooke.  English  Literature  from  the  beginning  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Macmillan.  7s.  6d.  Full  and 
interesting.  Contains  good  translations.  On  critical 
questions  it  is  not  always  in  agreement  with  the  results 
of  the  latest  research. 

Ker.  Epic  and  Romance.  Macmillan.  10s.  net.  The 
best  book  on  the  subject.  Contains  chapters  on  the 
nature  of  epic  and  romantic  poetry,  together  with  a 
critical  account  of  the  Teutonic  epic,  the  Icelandic  saga, 
and  old  French  epic  and   romance. 

Modern  Versions  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  will  be 
found  in  Translations  of  Old  English  Poetry,  Ginn, 
4s.  6d.,  and  in  A  Treasury  of  English  Literature, 
Constable,  7s.  6d.  Of  translations  of  Beowulf,  that  by 
Clarke  Hall  in  prose,  Swan  Sonnenschein,  5s. ;  and  that 
by  J.  M.  Garnett  in  verse,  Ginn,  4s.  6d.,  ma}'  be 
mentioned. 

B.  From  1066  to  1360. 

Ten  Brink.  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  I.  As 
above. 

Schofield.  English  Literature  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  Chaucer.  Macmillan.  7s  6d.  The  fullest  and  latest 
account  of  the  literature  of  this  period. 

Jusserand.  A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People.  English 
translation.  Fisher  Unwin.  Vol.1.  12s.6d.net.  Com- 
bines scholarship  with  charm  of  treatment.  Especially 
valuable  on  the  relations  between  Early  English  and 
Early  French  Literature. 

C.  From  1360  to  1552. 

Ten  Brink.  History  of  English  Literature.  Bell.  Vols.  II.  & 
III.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Jusserand.  A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People.  Vol. 
I.     As  above. 

Pollard,  A.  W.,  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities  and  Interludes. 
Clarendon  Press.  7s.  6d.  Contains  specimens  from  the 
plays  and  a  full  introduction. 

Pollard,  A.  W.  A  Primer  of  Chaucer.  Macmillan.  Is.  The 
best  and  most  scholarly  short  book  on  the  subject. 

Gummere.  Old  English  Ballads.  Ginn.  4s.  A  selection 
from  the  older  ballads,  with  a  critical  and  historical 
introduction  and  notes. 
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Weston,  Jessie.  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.  Nutt.  6d. 
Contains  a  brief  review  of  the  development  of  the 
Arthurian  romance,  together  with  a  valuable  bibliography. 

Henderson.  Scottish  Vernacular  Literature.  Nutt.  6s.  A 
history  of  Scottish  Literature  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  More  than  half 
the  book  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  early 
Scottish  poetiy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  death  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 

Seebohm.     Oxford  Reformers.     Longmans.     12s.  6d. 

D.     From  1552  to  1616. 

Ward,  A.  W.  A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature  to 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Macmillan.  Three  volumes. 
36s.  net.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  The  last  edition  of  the  standard 
work  on  this  subject. 

Saintsbury.  Elizabethan  Literature.  Macmillan.  7s.  6d. 
For  suggestive  criticism  rather  than  for  detailed 
narrative. 

Jusserand.  A  Literary  History  of  the  English  People.  As 
above.  Vol.  II.  12s.  6d.  The  English  translation 
extends  only  as  far  as  Chap.  IV.  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  original, 
i.e.,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  the  novel,  and  just  before 
that  on  the  Predecessors  of  Shakespeare. 

Walker.  Three  Centuries  of  Scottish  Poetry.  Maclehose. 
10s.  net.     Erom  the  Reformation  to  Scott. 

The  following  Works  on  Shakespeare  might  be  studied  in  the 

order  given. 

1.  Dowden.     A  Primer  of  Shakspere.     Macmillan.     Is. 

2.  Boas.     Shalcspere  and  His  Predecessors.    Murray.  7s.  6d.  and 

(is.  A  short  study  of  Shakespeare's  predecessors  in  the 
drama,  leading  up  to  a  detailed  account  of  his  plays. 

3.  Lee,  Sidney.    A  Life  of  William,  Shakespeare.     Smith  Elder. 

7s.  6d.  The  standard  life  of  Shakespeare,  which  includes 
also  a  full  exposition  of  Mr.  Lee's  views  on  the  sonnets. 
An  abridged  edition,  under  the  title  of  Shakespeare's  Life 
and  Work,  is  published  at  2s.  6d. 

4.  Dowden.     Shalcspere,  His  Mind  and  Art.     KeganPaul.    12s. 

A  discussion  of  Shakespeare's  development,  in  the  course 
of  which  most  of  the  great  plays  are  treated. 
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5.  Hazlitt.  Character*  of  Shakespeare'*  Play*.  There  are 
many  cheap  editions,  e.g.,  Bell,  8s.  6d. :  Dent,  Is.  net, 
and  Is.  6d.  net.  One  of  the  greatest  though  least 
systematic   pieces   of  Shakespearian  criticism. 

Lamb.  Specimen*  of  English  Dramatic  Pod*.  Bell.  3s.  6d. 
Extracts  from  the  Elizabethan  drama  with  invaluable 
criticisms. 

Church,  R.  W.  Spenser.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Macmillan. 
Is.  6d.  and  2s.  net. 

Church,  R.  W.  Bacon,  English  Men  of  Letters.  Macmillan. 
Is.  (3d.  and  2s.  net. 


E.     1616—1700. 

Ward,  A.  W.  A  History  of  English  Dramatic  Lite  rat  Lire. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.     As  above. 

GOSSE.     The  Jacobean  Poet*.     Murray.     3s. 

Walton.  Live*.  There  are  many  cheap  editions,  e.g.,  Dent, 
two  volumes,  Is.  6d.  net  each ;  Routledge,  Is.  The  best 
contemporary  account  of  the  following  writers : — Donne, 
Wotton,  Hooker,  and  George  Herbert. 

Tlu'    following    books    on    Milton    might    be    studied    in    the 

order  given. 

1.  Stopford    Brooke.     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Milton. 

Macmillan.  Is.  6d.  The  best  short  book  on  the  subject 
as  a  whole. 

2.  Pattison.     Milton.     English    Men    of    Letters.      Macmillan. 

Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  net.  A  great  scholar's  study  of  Milton 
as  a  man  and  a  poet.  The  treatment  of  the  controver- 
sial pamphlets  is  inadequate. 

3.  Raleigh.     Milton.    Arnold.     6s.     The    most    recent   critical 

essay  on  Milton's  poetry. 

Froude.  Banyan.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Macmillan. 
Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  net. 

Saintsbury.  Dry  den.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Macmillan. 
Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  net. 
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Johnson.  Lives  of  the  Poet*.  There  are  many  cheap  editions, 
e.g.,  Frowde,  two  volumes,  Is.  net  each.  Johnson's 
judgments  are  occasionally  perverse  or  prejudiced,  but 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets  must  always  remain  a  work  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  student  of  life  and  letters. 


F.     1700-1789. 
Seccombe.     Age  of  Johnson.     Bell.     3s.6d.net. 

Elton,  Oliver.  The  Augustan  Ages.  Blackwood.  5s.  net,  A 
survey  of  the  European  literatures  of  this  period. 

Ward,  A.  W.  A  History  of  Dramatic  Literature.  Vol.  III. 
As  above. 

Raleigh.  The  English  Novel.  Murray.  2s.  Traces  the 
development  of  the  novel  from  the  Elizabethan  age  to 
the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


Phelps,  Lyon.  The  Beginnings  of  the  English  Romantic  Move- 
ment. Ginn.  4s.  6d.  Traces  the  rise  of  the  romantic 
movement  in  the  literature  produced  in  England 
between  1700  and  1765. 

Thackeray.  The  English  Humourists  of  the  EigJdeentli  Cen- 
tury. There  are  many  cheap  editions,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  that  by  Smith  Elder  at  Is.  A  vivid  study 
of  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  eighteenth  century  life 
and  letters,  though  defective  in  its  estimate  of  Swift  and 
Sterne. 

Hazlitt.  English  Comic  Writers.  Frowde.  Is.  Deals  chiefly 
with  the  seventeenth  century  dramatists,  and  the 
eighteenth  century  essayists  and  novelists. 

Stephen,  Leslie.  Pope.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Macmillan. 
Is.  6d.  and  2s.  net. 

. I  i:i;i;.  Bentley.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Macmillan.  Is.  6d. 
and  2s.  net. 

GOSSE.  Gray.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Macmillan.  Is.  6d. 
and   2s.   net. 

Stephen,  Leslie.  Johnson.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Mac- 
millan.    Is.  Gd.  and  2s.  net. 
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MLORLEY,  John.  Burke.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Macmillan.  Is.  6d. 
and  2s.  net. 

Lockhakt.     Life  of  Burns.     Abridged  edition.     Dent.     Is.  net, 

G.     1789—1832. 

Vaughan.  The  Romantic  Revolt.  Blackwood.  5s.  net.  A 
survey  of  contemporary  European  literature. 

Herford.  The  Age  of  Wordsworth.  Bell.  3s.  6d.  net.  The 
most  illuminating  review  of  this  period  of  English 
literature  as  a  whole. 

Myers,  F.  W.  H.  Wordsworth.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Mac- 
millan.    Is.  6d.  and  2s.  net. 

Stopford  Brooke.  Theology  in  the  English  Poets.  Kegan 
Paul.  5s.  Contains  essays  on  Cowper,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Burns.  Especially  valuable  for  its 
interpretation  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  of  nature. 

Lockhart.     Life  of  Scott.     Abridged  edition.    Dent.     Is.  net. 

Symonds.  Shelley.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Macmillan. 
Is.  6d.  and  2s.  net. 

Stopford  Brooke.  Introduction  to  Poems  of  Shelley.  Macmillan. 
2s.  6d. 

Colvin.  Keats.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Macmillan.  Is.  6d. 
and  2s.  net. 

Colvin.  Introduction  to  Selections  from  the  Writing*  of 
Walter  Savage  La/ndor.     Macmillan.      2s.  6d.  net. 

Ainger.  Lamb.  English  Men  of  Letters.  Macmillan.  Is.  6'd. 
and  2s.  net. 

Nichol.     Byron.     English  Men  of  Letters.     Macmillan.     Is.  6d. 


and  2s.  net. 


( 


Hazlitt.     The   Spirit  of  the   Age.     Frowde.     Is.  net.     Essays 
on  Hazlitt's  chief  literary  contemporaries. 

SAINTSBURY.     Essays   on  'English   Literature,    1780 — 1860. 

First  Series.  Rivington.  6s.  net.  Second  Series.  Dent. 
6s.  net.  Contains  essays  on  the  minor  writers  of  the  later 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  second 
series  has  three  chapters  on  the  historical  novel, 
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ENGLISH   LITERATURE  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS  x 

The  present  moment — with  its  inauguration  under  happy  auspices 
of  an  association  for  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  literature, 
with  its  awakening,  as  is  indicated  by  an  unprecedented  number  of 
reprints  of  the  English  classics,  of  a  widespread  interest  in  these  things 
among  the  masses  of  our  countrymen,  with  its  awakening  also  of  a  new 
consciousness  among  the  scattered  members  of  the  English  family  all 
over  the  world  of  the  bonds  that  draw  them  together — the  present 
moment,  I  say,  seems  to  mark  the  second  opportunity  presented  to 
our  English  schools  for  repairing  their  long  neglect  of  our  national 
literature.  The  first  opportunity  was  given  about  thirty- eight  years 
ago,  when,  concurrently  with  the  establishment  of  elementary  educa- 
tion upon  a  national  basis,  there  was  a  great  revival  of  secondary 
schools  going  on  throughout  the  country,  whilst  the  attacks  made  on 
the  traditional  classical  curriculum  of  the  older  schools  were  resulting 
in  the  widening  of  that  curriculum,  and  in  the  institution  of  modern 
sides.  If  the  second  opportunity  presented  to  us  now  is  neither  to  be 
missed  nor  misused,  it  is  important  to  understand  why  so  little  came 
of  the  first. 

I  think  we  may  sum  up  the  causes  of  failure  as  follows.  (1)  Those 
to  whom  it  fell  to  give  teaching  in  English  were  without  guidance  as 
to  the  methods  most  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The  great  schools, 
no  doubt,  in  many  cases — and  the  smaller  schools  in  some  cases  also — 
were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one  or  two  men  whose  keen  interest 
and  high  attainment  in  this  subject,  combined  with  vigorous  indi- 
viduality, rendered  them  independent  of  assistance,  and  enabled  them 
to  strike  out  methods  for  themselves,  and  to  give  lessons  of  an 
inspiring  quality  that  their  successors  may  well  admire  and  imitate, 
but  cannot  hope  to  excel.  But  the  average  teacher,  it  will  be 
admitted,  was  prone  to  fall  back  upon  the  methods  of  the  classical 
curriculum  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  or  to  look  for  guidance  to 
the  annotated  edition  that  was  given  him  to  use,  or  to  the  examination 
by  which  his  teaching  was  tested. 

1  A    paper   read   before   the    members   of  the    English    Association    at  the 
Second  Annual  General  Meeting,  January  11,  1908. 
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(2)  The  annotated  editions  of  English  classics  were  themselves 
modelled  upon  classical  commentaries,  and  directed  attention  to 
linguistic,  archaeological,  historical,  or  geographical  points,  whilst 
neglecting,  as  a  rule,  the  consideration  of  the  author's  style  and 
method,  his  aim  and  achievement.  This  concentration  upon  the 
letter  of  the  text,  to  the  neglect  of  what  is  far  more  essential  and 
far  more  truly  educative — the  study  of  the  author's  meaning,  the 
realization  of  the  man  and  his  audience — has  not  been  a  defect  of  our 
teaching  of  English  literature  alone.  It  has  been  the  worst  defect  of 
a  large  part  of  classical  teaching  too.  Indeed  I  sometimes  think  that 
the  antagonism  which  too  often  exists  between  the  supporters  of 
a  classical  training  and  the  advocates  of  English  study  would  dis- 
appear if  both  the  one  side  and  the  other  cared  less  for  the  language 
and  more  for  the  vital  elements  of  literature,  that  sanity  of  true 
genius,  that  seeing  of  life  steadily  and  seeing  it  whole,  which  is  after 
all  the  main  reason  for  the  enduring  importance  alike  of  Sophocles 
and  of  Shakespeare. 

(3)  I  think  that  our  distinguished  chairman,  whose  own  practice 
and  example  have  done  so  much  to  fix  the  attention  of  all  of  us  upon 
these  more  vital  elements  of  literature,  will  forgive  me  if  I  find  another 
cause  of  failure  in  the  tendency  of  the  first  professors  of  English 
literature,  when  it  was  at  last  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  University 
subject,  to  emphasize  the  study  of  the  historical  origins  of  our  language 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  sources  of  our  older  literature.  No  true  scholar 
would  wish  to  depreciate  the  value  of  those  two  studies,  or  to  mini- 
mize the  debt  that  we  owe  to  the  men  who  have  given  up  their  lives  to 
the  furtherance  of  them.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  methods, 
which  have  so  largely  determined  the  type  of  examination-paper 
common  during  the  last  forty  years,  point  out  the  best  path  by  which 
the  average  Englishman  may  attain  to  such  an  understanding  and 
love  of  his  national  literature  as  is  to  be  desired  for  him.  Indeed,  if 
we  cannot  come  to  the  literature  straight,  it  is  better  to  approach  it 
by  the  old  road  of  the  classics.  It  is  far  more  vital  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  great  world-stream  of  literature,  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  as  a  preparation  for  the  understanding  of  the  best  English 
classics  than  to  be  learned  in  early  and  middle  English. 

(4)  Lastly,  the  English  examination-system,  with  its  baneful 
tendency  to  set  the  highest  value  upon  results  that  can  most  easily  be 
assessed  in  marks,  has  injuriously  influenced  the  teaching  of  English 
literature  as  of  other  things. 

I  have  no  wish  to  exaggerate  what  I  have  called  the  failure  of  our 
teaching   in  this  subject.       I   think  there  is  some  exaggeration   in 
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current  criticism  ;  that  outside  critics  of  the  public  schools  in 
particular,  like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  have  very  little  idea  of  the  splendid 
quality  of  much  of  the  English  teaching  given  there.  The  lack  of 
intellectual  interest,  with  which  they  so  freely  charge  us,  is  mainly 
due,  I  imagine,  neither  to  masters  nor  methods  nor  subjects,  but 
(I  should  not  venture  to  say  it  if  it  had  not  been  said  by  better  men 
before  me)  to  the  deep-seated  Philistinism  of  the  English  nation,  of 
the  upper  classes  as  much  as  of  the  lower,  to  the  anti-intellectual 
influence  of  the  homes  from  which  our  boys  come,  and  the  anti- 
intellectual  tradition  that  is  stronger  than  the  influence  of  any 
master.  Yet  I  freely  confess  that  the  hopeful  signs  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  marking  the  present  moment,  are  not  due  to 
anything  that  the  schools  have  done  for  English  literature.  If  I  ask 
myself  what  has  kept  the  love  of  literature  alive  in  the  nation  during 
the  last  forty  years,  I  am  constrained  to  answer :  Not,  in  any  great 
degree,  the  schools.  I  should  assign  the  main  part  of  the  credit  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  great  Victorian  writers,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin 
especially,  upon  their  readers  ;  a  part  to  the  missionary  work  of  the 
professors  of  English  literature  in  our  universities  and  provincial 
colleges,  and  to  university  extension  lecturers ;  a  part  to  the  influence 
of  the  best  kinds  of  journalism  ;  a  part  to  the  enlightened  enterprise 
of  the  publishers  and  editors  to  whom  we  owe  reprints  like  '  The 
Temple  Classics ' ;  and  perhaps  the  least  part  of  all  to  the  schools. 

Well,  once  again  the  opportunity  is  presented  to  us ;  and  our 
presence  here  to-day  is  a  token  that  we  are  anxious  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  fall  into  precisely  the  mistakes 
that  were  fallen  into  before.  For  one  thing,  the  tyranny  of  the 
annotated  edition  is  greatly  less  than  it  was.  Moreover,  in  the 
annotated  editions  themselves  and  in  other  printed  aids  to  the  teaching 
of  English  literature  there  is  far  greater  choice  available  than  there 
was  even  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  if  the  newer  editions  too  often  fall 
below  the  old  in  solidity  of  learning,  they  show,  on  the  whole,  greater 
appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  beginner.  Again,  if  we  have  not 
escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  examinations,  the  requirements  of  the 
chief  examining  bodies  in  England,  and  the  types  of  paper  set  by 
them,  have  undergone  very  sensible  modification  in  the  right  direc- 
tion during  the  last  few  years.  Whilst,  therefore,  I  have  thought  the 
old  dangers  still  so  far  real  that  it  seemed  worth  while  to  recall  them 
to  you  to-day,  I  incline  to  think  there  are  other  dangers,  some  of 
them  born  of  a  natural  reaction  against  the  old,  against  which  it  is 
even  more  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard. 

First  among  these  I  would  place  I  lie  danger  of  substituting  for 
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the  old-fashioned  study  of  a  too  restricted  number  of  books  read 
at  a  painfully  slow  pace  a  mere  hazy  impression  of  the  history  of 
literature.  Some  of  those  who  write  on  the  teaching  of  this  subject, 
or  provide  books  for  the  teaching  of  it,  have  little  idea  what  an 
empty  thing  a  generalization  is  to  the  mind  of  a  child  of  fourteen,  or 
even  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  I  was  glad  to  see  in  that  excellent  list 
of  books  for  a  Teachers'1  Reference  Library  recently  issued  by  our 
Association  the  salutary  caution  appended  to  its  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  admirable  Primer,  that  it  was  sometimes  put 
into  the  hands  of  children  not  mature  enough  to  use  it.  But  some 
of  the  most  recent  histories  of  literature  produced  for  school  con- 
sumption are  very  much  less  suited  than  his  Primer  for  the  school- 
room. Some  of  them  contain  generalizations  that  are  not  only  empty 
of  meaning  to  the  child  but  somewhat  empty  of  meaning  to  the  adult 
reader  also.  Except,  possibly,  for  the  very  highest  forms  of  a 
secondary  school,  the  history  of  literature  is  not  a  good  subject  for 
schools  at  all.  By  all  means  let  us  set  the  authors  to  whom  we 
introduce  our  pupils  in  their  proper  historical  surroundings :  we 
cannot  give  a  true  idea  of  the  man  and  his  work  without  giving  also 
some  idea  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  age  that  made  him  or 
that  he  helped  to  make.  But  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  err  if, 
instead  of  teaching  literature,  we  try  to  teach  the  history  of  literature, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  elegant  extracts,  which,  to  use  an  old 
simile,  are  like  bricks  offered  as  specimens  of  houses. 

Akin  to  this  first  danger,  which  I  call  the  danger  of  impressionism, 
is  another  that  I  may  name  the  danger  of  sentimentalism.  From  two 
points  of  view  I  see  a  danger  here.  First,  much  of  the  literature  of 
the  present  day  is  without  that  reticence  which  is  so  impressive 
a  characteristic  of  the  best  literature,  and  there  is  a  real  danger  that 
some  of  us  whose  love  for  our  subject  is  quite  unaffected  may  gush 
about  it  unwisely.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  weary  the  average  class 
with  literature  than  to  tell  them  too  often  to  'mark  the  pathos'. 
Let  the  self-restraint  of  the  great  writers  be  an  example  to  us  here. 
And  let  us  remember  only  as  an  awful  warning  that  answer  of  the 
popular  novelist  who  accounted  for  her  success  by  saying, '  I  press  my 
soul  out  upon  the  white  paper.'  That  operation  is  a  degree  worse 
than  to  wear  the  heart  upon  the  sleeve  ;  and  one  can  hardly  help  the 
reflection  that  it  must  be  a  pulpy  and  squashy  sort  of  soul  that  can 
be  so  treated. 

But  perhaps  the  more  serious  peril  is  that  this  sentimentalism, 
without  taking  the  form  of  positive  gush — nay,  even  whilst  protesting 
to  itself  that  it  abhors  gush  above  all  things — may  induce  a  revolt 
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against  anything  like  a  high  standard  of  accurate  and  scientific 
scholarship.  I  know  that  there  are  some  lovers  of  English  literature 
so  firmly  convinced  that  anything  that  is  taught  in  school  must  be 
hateful  to  the  pupil  that  they  beg  us,  for  the  sake  of  literature,  not 
to  make  it  a  school  subject.  I  do  not  share  their  fears.  In  an 
experience  of  teaching  of  more  than  twenty  years  I  cannot  recall 
a  single  case  of  a  distaste  for  English  literature  that  could  fairly  be 
set  down  to  the  reaction  from  school  studies.  Happily  I  do  know, 
on  the  contrary,  of  many  cases  Avhere  the  lesson  in  English  literature 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  an  enduring  pleasure.  But  many  of  us 
have  grown  terribly  afraid  of  words  like  '  analysis  '  and  '  paraphrase  , 
because  the  processes  they  stand  for  have  been  wofully  misused  in  the 
past.  We  need  to  be  reminded,  I  think,  that  if  our  study  is  to 
justify  itself  we  must  prosecute  it  in  a  scientific  spirit — using  it,  as  it 
may  so  well  be  used,  to  teach  the  process  of  definition,  which,  as 
Socrates  pointed  out  so  long  ago,  is  the  basis  of  sound  knowledge,  to 
teach  the  value  of  clear  thinking,  the  hatefulness  of  a  slipshod  and 
confused  terminology. 

The  teacher  who  sets  before  himself  this  ideal  will  not  be  moved 
by  an  outcry  that  he  is  making  literature  hateful  by  making  it 
a  really  intellectual  exercise.  There  will  always  be  pupils  to  whom 
anything  of  the  nature  of  intellectual  discipline  is  irksome.  The 
artistic  temperament,  in  particular  (which  is  capable  of  deriving  the 
intensest  enjoyment  from  literature,  and  which,  therefore,  the  teacher 
must  try  not  to  alienate),  will  be  naturally  averse  to  restraint.  This 
reflection  may  go  some  way  to  console  the  schoolmaster  for  the  scant 
respect  which  the  genius  that  cannot  be  defined  as  'a  capacity  for 
taking  pains '  sometimes  shows  to  his  labours.  You  remember  how 
Byron  writes  in  Childe  Harold  of  '  Horace  that  I  hated  so ',  and 
finds  the  cause  of  his  hatred  in  the  dullness  of  the  Harrow  pedagogues. 
But  Byron's  readers  may  well  reflect  that  some  of  the  finest  passages 
in  Childe  Harold,  those  that  express  so  eloquently  the  impressive- 
ness  of  Greece  and  Rome,  owe  more  than  their  author  knew  to  those 
despised  lessons ;  and  may  reflect  further  that,  if  he  had  been  a  more 
tractable  pupil,  we  might  have  been  able  to  pay  his  English  style 
a  finer  compliment  than  the  strange  one  paid  him  by  Sir  Walter — 
'that  he  wielded  his  pen  with  the  negligent  ease  of  a  person  of 
quality.1 

By  way  of  showing  that  analytic  study  need  not  be  fatal  to  artistic 
appreciation,  I  think  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  what  I  have 
seen  done  at  Clifton  during  the  last  few  years  with  the  study  of  music. 
To  interest  the  average  schoolboy  in  musical  analysis  is  surely  not  an 
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easier  thing  than  to  interest  him  in  the  analysis  of  literary  forms.  Yet 
I  have  seen,  again  and  again,  an  audience  of  nearly  200  boys  voluntarily 
assembled  in  their  playtime  to  listen  to  an  analytic  lecture  on  music 
delivered  by  way  of  preparation  for  an  orchestral  concert,  with  the 
result  that,  when  the  concert  was  eventually  given,  a  large  number  of 
boys  have  followed  difficult  symphonies  with  evident  and  enthusiastic 
appreciation. 

A  third  danger — not  a  new  one,  but  liable  to  be  increased,  if  we  do 
not  take  care,  by  the  very  emphasis  that  we  lay  on  our  own  subject — 
is  the  danger  of  isolation.  I  almost  shrink  from  using  the  word 
;  correlation ' :  it  has  been  so  liberally  employed  of  late  in  educa- 
tional matters.  From  the  top  of  a  Bristol  tramcar  the  other  day 
I  observed  in  a  pork-butcher's  window  the  legend — '  Sausages,  best 
quality,  Id. ;  digestive,  6(7.'  Well,  I  am  a  little  afraid  that '  correla- 
tion '  in  educational  matters  may  have  attached  to  it  the  significance 
which  the  pork-butcher  evidently  attached  to  the  word  '  digestive ' — 
that  it  may  become  a  symbol  for  that  which  is  not  of  the  best  quality, 
for  a  mixture  of  doubtful  ingredients.  But  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  teaching  of  English,  and  even  of  English  literature,  will  never 
prosper  in  schools  if  it  is  treated  too  much  as  a  thing  apart  and  made 
the  concern  of  specialists.  Some  of  the  best  possible  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish literature  are  those  that  are  given  almost  or  quite  casually  in 
the  course  of  a  lesson  in  a  classical  or  foreign  author  by  the  reading 
of  a  parallel  passage.  That  principle  of  the  unity  of  literature,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  applies  here.  Again,  the  teaching  of 
English  composition  should  be  brought  into  close  relation  with  the 
teaching  of  literature.  Few  more  stimulating  subjects  for  school- 
essays  in  the  higher  forms  can  be  found  than  a  suggested  comparison 
between  the  modes  of  treatment  employed  by  two  authors  in  dealing 
with  a  similar  topic  or  situation.  Once  more,  I  should  like  to  remind 
those  who  teach  history  of  the  extent  to  which  they  can  help  or  hinder 
the  object  we  have  at  heart.  Is  sufficient  care  being  exercised  that 
the  text-books  of  history  used  in  schools  are  written  in  pure,  idiomatic, 
dignified  English  ?  I  fancy  there  has  been  some  falling-off  in  this 
respect  of  late  years,  and  I  have  noted  with  dismay  that  at  least  one 
able  and  much-commended  '  Introduction  to  English  History  '  seeks 
to  conciliate  the  schoolboy  by  frankly  adopting  his  own  slang.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  reading  of  a  history-book  is  inevitably  a  lesson 
in  style :  the  book  is  read  slowly,  and  its  phrases  attach  themselves  to 
the  memory.  I  think  we  scarcely  make  enough  use  in  school,  whether 
for  history  or  literature,  of  the  great  historians — Gibbon,  Macaulay, 
Napier,  Frescott,  Motley,  Arnold,  and  the  rest.     Even  when  they  are 
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not  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  the  great  scenes  and  passages  from 
them  might  with  advantage  be  more  frequently  read  aloud  by  the 
teacher. 

The  last  danger  I  can  touch  upon  is  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  materialism.  In  some  quarters  the  cry 
for  more  teaching  of  the  mother-tongue  is  accompanied  by  a  disposi- 
tion to  disparage  the  higher  uses  of  literature.  Professor  Armstrong, 
for  example,  with  whose  advocacy  of  English  teaching  on  the  ground 
of  its  supreme  utility  I  cordially  sympathize,  appears  to  regard  the 
literary  teacher,  whose  interest  lies  in  the  humaner  qualities  of  his 
subject,  as  not  merely  unpractical,  but  unmanly.  I  hope  that  while 
we  claim  for  the  study  of  English  that  it  is  the  best  possible  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  for  the  needs  of  practical  life, 
we  shall  refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  anything  unpractical  or  unmanly 
in  valuing  literature  most  for  its  power  to  enlighten  and  to  uplift. 
'  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,'  and  the  needs  of  the  spirit  are 
not  less  urgent  than  the  needs  of  the  body.  Remembering  with 
Wordsworth  that  '  poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  know- 
ledge , — believing  with  Shelley  that  '  the  great  instrument  of  moral 
good  is  the  imagination,  and  poetry  administers  to  the  effect  by  act- 
ing on  the  cause ' — we  shall  be  content  in  our  teaching  with  no  aim 
short  of  the  highest. 

I  have  spoken  of  failures  in  the  past  and  of  dangers  in  the  present, 
but  I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  do  not  think  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  insuperable ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  full  of  faith 
for  the  possibilities  of  the  subject.  If  I  have  dealt  with  general 
principles  rather  than  with  details,  I  hope  you  will  not  feel  this  is 
merely  beating  the  air.  For  I  venture  to  think  that  these  principles 
lie  very  close  to  our  practice,  and  that  what  we  need  for  success  is  not 
so  much  rules  of  method  and  outlines  of  courses,  valuable  as  these  are, 
but  teachers  who  combine  with  adequate  knowledge  and  the  student's 
reverence  for  sound  learning  the  saving  graces  of  common  sense, 
humour,  and  sympathy,  a  clear  vision  of  their  aim,  the  feeling  that 
literature  is  a  help  to  them  in  their  own  lives,  and  the  earnest  desire 
to  make  it  a  help  to  the  lives  of  others. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  GIRLS' 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS1 

In  these  days  when  so  much  is  heard  of  the  unsatisfactory  and 
ineffective  methods  of  teaching  English  in  schools,  it  seems  necessary 
to  distinguish,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools,  between  the 
teaching  of  English  Literature  and  the  teaching  of  English  Grammar 
and  Composition  ;  for,  while  the  treatment  of  Literature  in  our  girls1 
schools  has  been  sound  and  appreciative,  the  teaching  of  English 
Grammar  and  Composition,  owing  to  lack  of  enterprise  and  poverty 
of  method,  has  borne  little  fruit. 

During  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  very  distinct  advance  has 
been  made  in  developing  the  potentialities  of  Literature  as  a  school 
subject,  and  the  charge  of  wrong  methods  in  English  teaching  does 
not  apply,  and  has  not,  for  some  time,  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
Literature  in  the  most  representative  girls'  schools.  Histories  and 
outlines  of  Literature  have  been  abolished  in  our  girls1  schools,  and 
have  been  replaced  by  the  study  of  Literature  itself;  children  have  been 
taught  to  attack  a  poem  heuristically  instead  of  receiving  spoon-meat, 
and  being  fed  up  later  with  elaborate  annotations;  more  rational 
textbooks  have  been  supplied ;  dictated  notes  have  become  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  instead  of  spending  a  whole  year  in  studying  in  detail  one 
play  or  poem,  the  tendency  now  is  to  cover  more  ground,  and  to  open 
out  wider  vistas  to  the  '  seeing  eye '  and  the  '  understanding  heart '. 

But  when  we  consider  what  degree  of  success  has  been  attained 
in  the  teaching  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  we  find  little 
cause  for  satisfaction.  Far  too  much  time  has  been  expended  on 
teaching  formal  Grammar  and  with  small  result. 

Cut-and-dried  definitions,  subtle  classification,  unnecessary  rules  and 
exceptions  in  accidence  and  syntax,  elaborate  parsing,  developed  into 
a  fine  art :  insistence  on  points  like  these  has  taken  the  life  out 
of  Grammar  as  an  instrument  of  training  and  reduced  it  to  a  *  mere 
mechanic  art1.  It  is  for  the  English  teachers  of  the  present  day 
to  discriminate  between  the  wheat  of  common  sense  and  the  chaff 
of  mere  rote-work  in  the  teaching  of  Grammar  ;  it  may  then  become 
a  powerful  factor  in  developing  clear  and  logical  thought  in  our  pupils. 
As  for  Composition,  it  cannot  be  said  that  our  pupils  have  had,  until 
very  recently,  any  regular  training  in  the  writing  of  Composition 
except  such  as  has  been  provided  under  the  system  of  '  weekly  com- 
positions1 usual  in  many  girls1  schools.  This  system  of  weekly  com- 
positions has  undoubtedly  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  written 
English  in  girls1  schools,  but  for  two  main  reasons  it  has  proved 
unsatisfactory  : — 

1.  Because,  although  it  provides  adequate  assistance  to  the  pupil 
who  has  sonic  natural  gift  of  expression,  its  help  is  of  a  (testructive 

1  A  Paper  read  before  the  members  of  the  English  Association  at  the  Second 
Annual  Genera]  Meeting,  January  11,  L908. 
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rather  than  of  a  constructive  nature,  and  therefore  it  is  of  little  use 
to  the  pupil  whose  powers  of  expression  are  below  the  average, 
in  other  words,  this  system  does  not  give  sufficient  help  to  the  weak 
and  inarticulate. 

2.  Because,  in  spite  of  much  time  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  being  expended  on  the  weekly  composition,  the  net  result  is  the 
attainment  of  a  higher  standard  in  style  and  expression  only,  the 
formative  content  of  the  child's  mind  remaining  practically  unaffected. 
In  other  words,  practice  in  writing  compositions  in  connection  with 
the  History,  Literature,  and  Geography  lessons  does  not  make  it 
an  appreciably  easier  task  for  the  pupil  to  write  a  composition  on 
general  or  abstract  subjects.  The  mere  exercise  in  writing  may  have 
cleared  up  her  ideas  on  the  particular  subject  dealt  with,  but  her 
range  of  ideas  is  no  wider  than  it  was  before. 

Now,  if  the  failure,  or  only  partial  success,  of  our  efforts  to  teach 
Composition  in  the  past  is  largely  attributable  to  these  two  causes,  it 
follows  that,  in  suggesting  improved  methods,  we  must  include  some 
definite  plan  for  remedying  these  defects.  We  must  see  to  it  (1)  that 
we  develop  ideas,  and  (2)  that  we  train  our  pupils,  especially  the 
inarticulate,  to  clothe  those  ideas  naturally,  easily,  suitably  in  fitting 
English. 

How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  We  must  start  at  the  beginning.  We 
must  secure  people  in  our  schools  who  are  properly  qualified  to  teach 
English. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Head  Mistresses  of  65  of  the  most 
representative  secondary  girls'1  schools  in  England,  I  have  obtained 
some  statistics  that  may  be  of  interest. 

In  48  schools  (out  of  the  65)  all  English  work  (and  the  term 
English  includes  Literature,  Composition,  Grammar,  Recitation)  in 
the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  forms  is  taught  by  an  English  specialist, 
i.  e.  by  some  one  who  has  taken  the  Oxford  Honour  School  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  or  the  English  Group  in  the  Cambridge 
Modern  and  Mediaeval  Language  Tripos,  or  who  has  taken  the  Final 
Honours  Course  in  English  in  connection  with  either  the  London 
University  or  one  of  the  provincial  Universities. 

I  find  that  in  30  schools  out  of  the  65,  regular  lessons  in  Oral 
Composition  are  given  at  least  once  a  week,  and,  in  some  cases, 
oftener  to  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  11  ;  and  that  in 
31  schools  regular  lessons  in  Composition  (apart  from  written  exer- 
cises in  History,  Literature,  Geography,  &c.)  are  given  to  girls  over 
12^,  though  here  the  practice  varies  a  good  deal,  some  schools  giving 
a  weekly  lesson  in  every  form,  others  a  weekly  lesson  to  the  sixth  and 
fifth  forms  only,  others  again  only  three  or  four  lessons  a  term. 

And  yet,  although  the  importance  of  the  whole  question  of  the 
teaching  of  English  is  now  widely  and  fully  recognized  by  educational 
experts  and  by  school  authorities,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  most  schools  is 
regrettably  small. 

In  only  10  schools  (out  of  the  65  mentioned)  does  the  time  allotted 
to  English  exceed  three  hours  per  week  in  the  sixth  forms,  and  in 
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only  13,  do  fourth  forms  (where  so  much  practice  in  written  and 
spoken  English  is  needed)  get  as  much  as  three  hours1  teaching 
a  week  in  English,  and  in  most  cases,  two  lessons  of  45  minutes 
a  week  is  the  usual  allowance.  But  what  is  to  be  done  when  the 
exigencies  of  the  time-table  do  not  admit  of  a  more  liberal  allowance 
than  from  two  to  three  hours  a  week  being  given  to  the  teaching 
of  English  in  the  Upper  forms  ? 

Three  suggestions  are  obvious  : — 

1.  We  must  have  more  time — all  the  time  that  can  possibly 
be  spared — to  devote  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  Lower  and 
Middle  forms  of  our  schools. 

%>.  We  must  work  on  strictly  economic  lines,  and  make  the  very 
most  of  the  time  at  our  disposal.  School  authorities  must  see  that 
there  is  no  wastage,  no  overlapping,  no  marking  time,  no  beating  of 
the  air,  no  vague  generalizing,  but  that  a  systematic  course  in  English 
is  mapped  out  and  followed  with  the  same  continuity  and  sequence, 
the  same  definiteness  of  purpose  as  in  a  three  or  four  years1  course  in 
Botany. 

3.  We  must  use,  directly  and  indirectly,  every  means  of  encourag- 
ing our  pupils  to  improve  their  written  and  spoken  English  out  of 
school  hours. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  first  suggestion ;  it  is  a  matter  for 
which  the  head  masters  and  head  mistresses  are  responsible,  though 
indirectly  the  importunate  teacher  of  English  can  do  much. 

The  second  suggestion  must  be  dealt  with  more  fully,  as  it  involves 
the  whole  question  of  method.  To  begin  with,  more  freedom  must  be 
given  to  the  teacher,  although,  at  the  same  time,  those  who  teach 
English  in  the  same  school  must  work  on  similar  lines.  Some  of  us 
have  had  the  good  luck  to  teach  in  schools  where  experiments  were 
welcomed,  and  where  a  premium  was  put  upon  initiative,  but  until 
quite  recently  such  schools  have  been  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  same  teacher  should  be  responsible  for  all 
the  English  work  in  one  or  more  forms,  and  in  the  Junior  forms  this 
will  include  Reading.  In  many  schools  Composition,  Literature, 
Grammar,  Reading,  &c,  are  all  entered  in  the  School  time-table 
as  English  according  to  the  German  and  American  plan,  and  the 
teacher  is  allowed  to  apportion  the  time  to  different  sections  of  the 
subject  and  to  vary  it  according  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  class. 

In  the  Lower  forms  with  children  from  the  age  of  7  to  10,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  English  should  be  given  to 
Reading  and  Composition,  not  to  Poetry.  During  these  years  we 
want  more  systematized  oral  work  as  preparation  for  written  com- 
position. The  headings  or  the  outline  of  a  story  may  be  given  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  children  are  asked  to  fill  in  the  story  with  names, 
details,  &c,  that  will  add  to  its  interest.  The  rough  outline  of 
a  fable  provides  good  exercise  in  this  form  of  composition.  The 
children  are  asked  to  supply  the  conversation  and  are  found  to  respond 
most  readily  and  to  show  an  amazing  amount  of  variety  and  even 
originality  in  their  suggestions.  There  is  very  little  shyness  at  this 
age,  and  a  skilled  teacher  can  do  much  towards  developing  a  certain 
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amount  of  continuity  in  the  child's  powers  of  narration,  while  the 
interest  of  the  class  can  be  kept  up  by  constant  appeals  for  a  more 
suitable  word  or  for  a  more  vividly  descriptive  phrase.  The  work 
should  not  be  purely  oral,  even  in  the  very  early  stages ;  the  children 
should  have  their  notebooks  open,  and  be  asked  to  write  down  their 
suggestions.  This  helps  to  concentrate  the  interest,  also  it  guards 
against  the  danger  of  the  duller  members  of  the  class  becoming 
interested  spectators  only.  Children  should  at  the  same  time  be 
encouraged  to  illustrate  their  work.  I  have  seen  wonderfully  in- 
genious illustrations  done  by  children  of  10  and  11  in  a  second  form 
of  the  Bradford  Girls'  Grammar  School  of  '  Lucy  Gray  '  and  her  fate, 
where  some  of  the  children  were  not  content  with  drawing  a  lifelike 
portrait  of  Lucy  Gray,  but  represented  her  moorland  home,  her 
lantern,  her  father,  the  bridge  with  the  footprints,  and  even  a  second 
edition  of  Lucy  as  a  wraith.  I  have  also  seen  the  '  Seven  Ages 
of  Man  '  illustrated  with  a  good  deal  of  originality  by  girls  in  a  Lower 
third  form  of  the  Wakefield  High  School.  The  interest  and  admira- 
tion that  these  illustrations  arouse  in  the  less  gifted  members  of  the 
form  are  also  points  to  be  noted. 

As  early  as  possible,  scope  should  be  given  for  the  exercise  of  the 
child's  inventive  powers.  The  teacher  interests  the  children  in  the 
opening  stages  of  a  simple  narrative  and  then  tells  them  to  finish  it, 
or  she  tells  them  a  story,  of  a  didactic  nature,  and  asks  the  class  to 
draw  the  moral ;  but  the  latter  exercise,  I  confess,  I  do  not  like. 
Many  teachers,  no  doubt,  would  make  a  profitable  exercise  out  of  it, 
but,  personally,  I  find  it  difficult  to  keep  in  check  the  children's 
primordial  instincts  of  priggishness. 

Practice  in  descriptive  work  must  be  introduced  in  good  time,  but 
here  a  great  deal  of  help  must  be  given  by  the  teacher.  Children 
must  be  trained  to  observe  before  they  can  describe  the  result  of  their 
observations.  Our  improved  methods  in  teaching  Drawing  during  the 
last  few  years  have  been  an  incalculable  help  to  descriptive  composition. 
In  the  early  stages,  it  is  advisable  to  confine  descriptive  composition 
to  scenes  involving  human  action  or  interest.  A  good  account  of 
a  gymnastic  class  or  of  a  school  entertainment,  or  a  lifelike  picture 
in  words  of  the  school  porter  may  be  obtained  even  from  young 
children ;  older  boys  and  girls  will  give  an  animated  description  of 
a  football  or  hockey  match,  but  the  description  of  things  and  places 
has  no  attraction  for  young  people,  and  unless  the  human  element  is 
introduced,  they  will  write  in  bald  stilted  English  and  will  become 
conscious  of  their  own  poverty  of  language — a  result  that  of  all  others 
we  most  wish  to  avoid. 

Good  pictures  often  afford  excellent  material  for  descriptive  com- 
position, but  here  again  much  careful  guidance  is  needed.  Girls  and 
boys  see  so  much  less  in  pictures  than  their  elders,  and  often  see 
things  wrongly.  We  have  on  record  Punch's  story  of  the  little  boy 
whose  mother  was  showing  him  the  picture  of  the  Christian  martyrs 
being  devoured  by  lions,  and  who,  before  the  mother  could  draw 
her  obvious  moral,  exclaimed — '  But  look,  Mummy,  here 's  a  poor 
lion  that  hasn't  got  a  Christian.'     We  must  see  to  it  that  our  pupil? 
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have  some  understanding,  if  not  appreciation  of  a  beautiful  picture 
before  we  allow  them  to  mutilate  it  on  paper. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  preliminary  exercises  in  composition  at  some 
length  because  I  feel  strongly  that  the  success  attained  in  the  Junior 
classes  will  be  to  a  large  extent  the  measure  of  success  in  dealing  with 
older  pupils.  If  we  can  secure  for  our  pupils  before  the  age  of  IS 
(1)  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  say  what 
they  want  to  say,  and  (2)  some  degree  of  readiness,  ease,  and  direct- 
ness in  writing  the  simplest  English,  we  may  consider  the  battle  more 
than  half  won. 

In  dealing  with  the  composition  of  girls  and  boys  between  11  and 
15,  our  main  aim  will  be  to  help  them  to  form  ideas,  and  to  enlarge 
their  vocabulary.  But  this  is  a  self-conscious  state  of  existence,  and 
the  natural  antagonism  at  the  age  of  14  and  15  to  giving  expression 
to  an  opinion  must  often  be  overcome  by  surreptitious  devices. 
Letter-writing  will  occupy  an  important  place — not  the  stock  '  Give- 
an-account-of-your-holidays '  letter,  but  the  letter  in  all  its  various 
forms — business  and  commercial,  descriptive,  social,  friendly,  and 
so  on.  American  textbooks  supply  any  suggestions  that  are  needed 
in  this  subject.  I.  have  seen  the  keenest  interest  shown  by  a  class  in 
the  writing  of  letters  making  claims  for  damaged  goods,  inquiring 
for  lost  luggage,  composing  servants'1  references,  and  so  on,  and 
in  sending  telegrams  and  drawing  up  advertisements.  If  more  time 
were  intelligently  spent  on  letter-writing,  not  merely  the  four  or  five 
odd  lessons  on  it  that  every  pupil  is  supposed  to  get  sometime  during 
school-life,  there  would  be  fewer  complaints  about  the  illiteracy 
of  the  modern  boy  and  girl. 

Again,  during  these  years  (11-15)  many  of  the  earlier  exercises  in 
Composition  can  be  used  with  advantage  if  set  in  a  more  difficult 
form.  More  advanced  work  can  be  set  in  narrative  and  descriptive 
composition.  Innumerable  examples  (most  of  them  excellent)  are 
given  in  Mr.  Hartog's  helpful  book  On  the  Writing  of  English,  and 
are  to  be  found  passim  in  American  textbooks  on  English,  such  as 
Lockwood  and  Emerson,  Gardiner,  Kittredge  and  Arnold,  Canfield  and 
Carpenter.  Figurative  language  should  be  explained  to  the  pupil  as 
soon  as  he  is  ready  for  it,  and  he  must  be  taught  to  distinguish 
between  the  Abstract  and  the  Concrete.  One  of  my  third-form  girls 
in  describing  Marmion  the  other  day  wrote  : — '  He  had  a  very  black 
moustache,  and  a  proud  spirit.' 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  during  those  years  (11-15)  all  the 
English  Grammar  that  we  wish  to  teach  boys  and  girls  will  be  taught. 
The  most  reliable  authorities  suggest  that  we  deal  with  accidence  and 
syntax  in  their  simplest  form,  that  we  reduce  parsing  exercises  to 
a  minimum,  and  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  Analysis.  It  will  be 
a  simple  matter  to  work  economically  by  combining  the  teaching 
in  Grammar  and  Composition  wherever  possible.  The  function  of 
words,  phrases,  clauses,  will  naturally  be  connected  with  descriptive 
composition.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  can  distinguish  between  Simple, 
Complex,  and  Compound  sentences,  he  can  be  taught  to  convert 
Simple  sentences   into   Complex   and   Compound  or  vice   versa,   and 
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before  he  realizes  it.  he  will  have  learnt  the  first  elements  of  Expan- 
sion and  Condensation  in  composition,  and  will  know  something 
of  the  principle  of  Variety  as  applied  to  language. 

I  have  said  that  one  of  our  aims  during  this  period  must  be  to  help 
to  form  ideas.  There  will  be  scope  for  this  in  connection  with  the 
Essay,  but  the  greatest  source  of  inspiration  will  be  the  Literature 
lessons.  I  assume  that,  throughout  this  and  the  later  period  of 
development,  Literature  claims  the  largest  share  of  the  time  allotted 
to  English.  The  possibilities  of  Literature  as  a  school  subject  are 
too  wide  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  paper.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
only  one  point,  viz.  that  Literature  is  the  one  subject  where  the 
teacher  should  have  the  royal  right  of  digressing  to  his  heart's  content. 
Information,  however  extraneous,  hints  and  suggestions,  side-lights 
thrown  on  life  and  character  that  may  create  a  vitalizing  spark, 
all  should  be  welcomed  in  the  Literature  lesson.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  ideas  are  often  generated,  ideas  that  ultimately  tend  to  form 
character  inasmuch  as  they  affect  the  springs  of  conduct. 

All  through  this  period,  what  we  may  term  the  mechanical  part  of 
written  English  must  receive  due  attention,  e.  g.  careful  punctuation, 
paragraphing,  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  the  apostrophe,  neatness, 
good  arrangement,  grammatical  correctness.  Unless  these  points  are 
insisted  upon,  remarkable  lapses  appear  later. 

One  word  about  criticism.  The  teacher  would  do  well  to  remember 
that,  at  this  stage,  and  indeed  in  all  stages  of  progress,  he  must  prune 
faults  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  Above  all  the  pupils  themselves 
must  not  become  unduly  conscious  that  they  have  no  vocabulary  and 
cannot  express  what  they  mean.  They  are  gradually  learning  to 
criticize  their  own  work,  but  their  productive  faculties  should 
always  be  ahead  of  their  critical  powers.  The  surest  means  of  para- 
lysing the  powers  of  expression  of  a  naturally  inarticulate  pupil  is  to 
remind  him  constantly  of  his  deficiencies.  I  have  known  several  cases 
where  the  hypercriticism  of  a  tactless  mistress  has  robbed  her  pupils 
of  every  vestige  of  spontaneity  and  fluency,  where,  owing  to  mis- 
guided judgement,  the  inhibitive  tendency  has  been  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  productive. 

If,  in  the  second  stage  of  a  child's  development  in  English,  the 
productive  faculty  is  our  chief  concern,  in  the  last  years  of  school- 
life,  i.  e.  from  16  to  18  or  19,  it  is  the  critical  and  appreciative 
faculties  that  need  to  be  developed,  and  in  the  case  of  girls  particularly 
we  want  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  proportion.  For  this  is  the  time 
when  girls  pose,  and  some  have  dreams  of  taking  up  journalism,  and 
then  they  acquire  a  marvellous  facility  in  the  use  of  fine  language. 

Such  excrescences  must  be  cut  down  with  a  ruthless  hand  in  the 
early  stages,  otherwise  later  pruning  is  of  no  avail.  For  a  whole  year 
I  tried  to  correct  the  fine  language  of  one  of  my  pupils.  I  thought 
I  had  at  last  made  a  little  impression  upon  her  English  style,  as  she 
gave  in  several  exercises  consecutively  written  in  simple  direct  English, 
in  which  no  hint  of  her  old  vice  appeared.  But  by  chance  I  came 
across  her  Botany  exercise  book,  and  noticed  that,  in  a  recent 
exercise,  she  had  been  asked  to  describe  a  nasturtium  leaf,  and  instead 
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of  beginning  :— '  The  leaf  is  round,'  she  had  given  as  her  version  : — 
'  The  method  of  the  structure  of  this  leaf  is  circular.'  Her  English 
branches  had  been  cut  back  mercilessly.  She  doubtless  hoped  that 
the  Botanical  branch  at  least  might  escape  the  eye  of  the  husbandman. 

Most  of  the  time  marked  English  should  be  given  during  the  last 
period  to  Literature,  but  a  regular  lesson  in  Composition  is  desirable, 
and  the  later  exercises  in  Composition  should  include  Precis  writing 
(which  would  be  developed  naturally  from  exercises  in  condensation), 
paraphrase,  also  word  formation  (which  I  would  taboo  at  an  earlier 
stage  than  this),  idioms,  synonyms,  the  varying  uses  and  meanings 
of  words,  &c. 

I  assume  that  Figures  of  Speech,  Forms  of  Versification,  and  so  on, 
will  be  treated  in  the  Literature  lessons.  The  pupil  must  also  be 
trained  to  rewrite  clumsy  and  ungrammatical  English,  and  to  give 
reasons  for  his  alterations  ;  he  must  learn  how  to  introduce  variety 
and  emphasis  into  his  sentences,  and  how  to  discriminate  between 
different  styles  of  writing.  But  by  far  the  most  important  part 
of  his  work  in  composition  will  be  the  weekly  or  fortnightly  essay 
in  preparation  for  which  two  or  three  hours'  solid  reading  should 
be  required,  for,  in  the  later  stages  of  progress,  a  pupil  ought  to  have 
reached  the  point  where  he  can  make  such  good  use  of  books  that  he 
can  obtain  most  of  his  material  from  books  or  from  outside  sources 
instead  of  from  his  teachers. 

I  am  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  suggesting  methods  of 
teaching  style  to  our  older  pupils,  seeing  that  Professor  Raleigh,  as  an 
authority  on  Style,  has  told  us  most  emphatically  that  style  cannot  be 
taught.  Further,  he  has  said — I  quote  his  exact  words — '  If  style 
could  really  be  taught,  it  is  a  question  whether  its  teachers  should 
not  be  regarded  as  mischief-makers  and  enemies  of  mankind.' 

I  referred  to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  our  pupils  to  improve 
their  written  and  spoken  English  out  of  school  hours.  We  can  do 
this  by  guiding  their  reading  during  the  holidays,  for  even  in  the  case 
of  children  who  come  from  cultivated  homes,  we  often  see  a  strange 
want  of  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  books. 

The  School  Debating  and  Literary  Society  will  also  be  helpful. 
I  understand  that  boys  can  manage  their  own  debating  societies  quite 
satisfactorily.  It  is  my  experience  that  girls  need  a  great  deal  of  help 
and  guidance  in  the  matter  if  they  are  to  derive  any  real  benefit  from 
it.  There  are  quite  enough  people  in  the  world  who  talk  for  the  sake 
of  talking,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  responsible  either  directly  or 
indirectly  for  increasing  the  number.  It  is  admittedly  the  weakness 
of  the  American  schools  that,  although  they  get  far  more  ready  con- 
versation and  discussion  in  the  class-room  than  we  do,  their  very 
glibness  of  tongue  becomes  a  snare,  and  has  developed  a  certain 
'  frothiness  '  of  style  and  an  irrelevancy  of  argument  which  modern 
American  educationists  realize  as  a  serious  danger  that  must  be 
guarded  against. 

There  arc  several  other  points  (e.g.  English  examination  papers, 
textbooks,  &c.)  that  I  would  like  to  deal  with  fully,  but  time  does 
not  allow.      One,  however,  seems  too  important  to  be  ignored,  viz.  the 
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question  of  accent,  and  how  to  treat  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  older 
boys  and  girls.  Some  educational  authorities  (notably  Professor 
Raymont)  question  the  necessity  or  utility  of  dealing  with  it  at  all. 
I  know  all  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  case.  I  know  that  in  some 
schools  the  language  and  accent  of  the  class-room  are  not  the  language 
and  accent  of  the  home  or  even  of  the  school  playground,  but  I  con- 
tend that  where  this  difficulty  of  accent  exists,  no  scheme  of  English 
is  complete  that  does  not  admit  of  time  being  allotted  for  special 
Reading  classes,  where  an  attempt  at  least  may  be  made  to  remove 
from  girls  and  boys  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession  the  heavy 
and  often  unfair  handicap  in  life  which  an  accent  invariably  imposes. 

Another  debatable  question  is  : — How  is  composition  work  to 
be  corrected  ?  On  this  point  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we  must  get 
our  pupils  to  correct  for  themselves  the  obvious  faults.  There  should 
be  a  code  of  marking  in  every  school  for  mechanical  errors — e.  g.  faulty 
punctuation,  grammatical  errors,  colloquialisms,  misuse  of  words,  &c, 
and  these  the  pupil  must  correct  for  himself.  But  the  more  difficult 
and  subtle  faults  of  arrangement  and  style  must  be  corrected  by 
the  teacher. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  as  with  most  subjects  so  with  com- 
position, but  in  a  higher  degree,  it  is  true  that  everything  depends 
upon  the  teacher. 

English  Composition  can  be  made  the  dullest  and  least  inspiring 
subject  in  the  school  curriculum  unless  the  teacher  treats  it  with 
vivacity  and  freshness,  with  variety  of  method  and — I  should  like  to 
add — with  a  modicum  of  humour. 

One  last  word  of  warning.  All  teachers  of  English  need  to  remind 
themselves  continually  that  their  efforts  should  be  persistently  directed 
to  the  weak  and  not  to  the  strong,  as  the  best  pupils  in  English,  all 
who  show  real  promise,  can  always  take  care  of  themselves,  and  often 
develop  more  quickly  when  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
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Last  year  a  leaflet  of  provisional  suggestions  for  Shake- 
speare Study  in  Secondary  Schools  was  drawn  up  and  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  Association;  at  the  General 
Meeting  on  January  11,  1908,  an  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
discussing  it.  Several  Branches  have  also  discussed  the  leaflet 
and  published  a  summary  of  their  conclusions  in  the  Bulletin. 
The  Executive  Committee,  after  carefully  considering  their 
criticism,  have  modified  and  expanded  the  original  proposals ; 
but  even  now,  in  issuing  the  revised  leaflet,  they  wish  it  to 
be  regarded  as  still  in  a  sense  provisional.  The  subject  is 
complex,  many  points  in  it  are  debatable,  and  teachers  must 
always  adapt  a  general  scheme  of  this  kind  to  meet  their 
individual  requirements.  It  is  specially  hoped  that  the  suggestions 
made  in  the  first  section  for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  will  be  of  service  to  teachers  in  Elementary  Schools. 

A  copy  of  this  leaflet  is  supplied  to  all  full  members  of 
the  Association.  They  can  obtain  further  copies  (price  6d.) 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee, 
8  Mornington  Avenue  Mansions,  West  Kensington,  London. 
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All  proposals  which  affect  higher  study  are  rigidly  conditioned  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  time-table,  and  in  most  secondary  schools  it 
is  difficult,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  to  secure  more  than  two 
periods  a  week  for  the  teaching  of  English  literature.  These  are, 
of  course,  utterly  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  but  in  suggesting  and 
criticizing  we  are  bound  to  take  into  account  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  the  teacher.  How,  then,  are  we  to  cover  the  ground  ?  Above 
all,  how  are  we  to  secure  the  recognition  due  to  Shakespeare  as  the 
supreme  figure  of  our  literature  ?  To  crowd  out  other  writers  is 
disastrous ;  contemporary  poetry,  for  instance,  has  special  claims 
upon  us,  and  its  educational  value  is  very  great.  To  be  practical, 
a  Shakespeare  programme  must  be  modest ;  only  a  limited  number 
of  plays  can  be  read  during  a  pupil's  life  at  school.  But  the  choice 
of  suitable  plays  is  all-important,  and  must  vary  with  the  age  of  the 
readers.  Like  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare,  we  must  map  out 
'  periods  \  At  best  the  work,  even  in  the  higher  classes,  is  by  nature 
introductory ;  the  essential  thing  is,  from  the  first,  to  make  the 
introduction  interesting. 

The  first  point  to  decide  is  how  much  time,  in  a  school  working 
under  normal  conditions,  can  be  set  apart  for  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare. A  practical  plan  adopted  in  some  schools  is  to  devote  the 
literature  periods  in  one  term  every  year  exclusively  to  it.  This, 
or  its  equivalent  in  time,  is  needed  to  preserve  the  balance  between 
Shakespeare  and  other  writers.  The  work  may  be  arranged  on 
a  graduated  scale  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  different  classes.  A 
beginning  may  be  made  in  the  lowest  classes  with  a  song  from  the 
plays,  a  feu  detached  lines  chosen  for  their  poetic  beauty,  an  oc- 
casional speech,  and  finally  a  complete  scene,  such  as  the  Hubert  and 
Arthur  episode  in  King  John,  the  tragical  comedians  in  ./  Midsummer- 
Nighfs  Dream.  King  Henry  at  Agincourt,  or  the  Forum  scene  of 
Julius  (  Hesnr. 

It  is  important  I  hat  the  class  should  he  introduced  to  this  complete 
scene   1>v   hearing  it   read  aloud,  and   that   a  sufficienf    explanation 
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of  verbal  difficulties  should  at  once  follow  the  reading :  the  passage 
can  be  taken  later  as  a  prepared  lesson. 

At  what  age  should  the  study  of  the  plays  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum  begin  ?  There  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  teachers  on  this  question,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  schools 
themselves  there  is  a  similar  difference,  the  age  varying  from 
twelve  to  fourteen.  Twelve  is  the  downward  limit  in  the  four 
years1  course  which  the  Board  of  Education  formulated  a  short  time 
ago.  The  age  of  twelve  may  be  accepted  as  a  suitable  starting-point, 
and,  in  order  to  make  their  suggestions  both  definite  and  practical, 
the  Committee  mark  off  three  stages  of  Shakespearian  study  intended 
to  cover  a  child's  school-life — (1)  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
fourteen,  (2)  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
(3)  from  seventeen  upwards.  In  actual  practice  there  will,  of  course, 
be  transition  and  overlapping,  for  which  the  teacher  must  provide. 

I.     Between  the  ages  of  Twelve  and  Fourteen. 

The  formidable  difficulty  which  the  language  of  Shakespeare  offers 
to  a  beginner  is  the  first  thing  to  grapple  with,  and  help  must  be 
given  liberally.  Probably  the  best  play  for  a  beginner  is  Julius 
Caesar,  which  is  noble  in  theme  and  simple  in  style  ;  and  Henry  V 
may  be  suggested  as  an  alternative.  It  would  be  well  to  follow  with 
a  comedy,  in  order  to  show  the  diversity  of  Shakespeare's  genius  :  the 
ehoice  lies  between  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (probably  the  best 
introduction  to  the  comedies),  Twelfth  Night,  A  Midsummer- NigMs 
Dream,  and  As  You  Like  It.  The  teacher  should  take  the  play 
as  completely  as  possible,  selecting  scenes  which  form  the  connecting 
links  in  the  main  plot  and  give  the  children  a  clear  idea  of  the  chief 
characters. 

The  primary  task  of  the  teacher  at  this  stage  will  be  to  make 
the  play  intelligible  as  a  whole.  A  few  suggestions  are  offered  as 
to  method. 

(1)  Reading.  It  is  desirable  that  all  the  Shakespeare  chosen  for 
study  should  be  read  aloud  in  class.  The  living  voice  will  often  give 
a  clue  to  the  meaning,  and  reading  aloud  is  the  only  way  of  ensuring  a 
knowledge  of  the  metre.  In  a  class  of  beginners  the  teacher  must  take 
a  liberal  share  of  the  reading,  but  the  pupils  should  be  brought  into 
play.  They  can  be  cast  for  some  of  the  parts ;  the  Forum  scene  in 
Julius  Caesar  comes  one  step  nearer  the  dramatic  if  the  teacher  is 
Antony  and  the  other  parts  are  distributed  and  the  class  is  transformed 
into  a  Roman  mob  shouting  for  the  will. 
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(2)  Repetition.  Obviously  some  of  the  finer  passages  taken  in  the 
reading  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

(3)  Study  of  Plot.  On  a  modest  scale  and  within  practicable 
limits  this  should  be  attempted  from  the  first.  The  main  outline  of 
the  story  alone  should  be  discussed  ;  an  underplot  should,  wherever 
possible,  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  central  features. 
In  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar  or  Henry  V  a  few  well-chosen  extracts 
from  North  or  Holinshed  will  prove  helpful — for  instance,  the  para- 
graph of  simple  narrative  which  suggested  Antony's  funeral  oration, 
or  the  speech  of  Henry  at  Agincourt. 

(4)  Study  of  Characterization.  Obviously  this  will  be  elementary, 
but  a  definite  attempt  should  be  made  to  realise  the  leading  characters 
as  far  as  young  boys  and  girls  are  able  to  appreciate  them.  Such 
a  point  as  the  contrast  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  easy  to 
indicate. 

Where  the  pupils  take  a  full  play,  it  may  be  possible  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  special  points  based  clearly  and  definitely  on  the 
speeches  of  the  leading  characters.  To  prevent  misunderstanding, 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  an  instance  from  the  speeches  of  Brutus 
in  Julius  Caesar.  In  the  soliloquy,  '  It  must  be  by  his  death ' 
(II.  i.  10-34)  Brutus  confesses  that  Caesar  is  above  reproach,  and  has 
shown  no  inclination  to  abuse  his  power  ;  but,  if  he  is  crowned,  he  may 
alter,  and  therefore  he  must  be  killed.  Immediately  afterwards  Brutus 
denounces  this  just  and  moderate  rule  as  '  high-sighted  tyranny '  under 
which  no  man's  life  is  safe  (ib.  118-9).  Later,  looking  back  on  the 
murder,  he  speaks  of  having 

struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers.  (IV.  iii.  22-3.) 

The  class  would  see  the  inconsistency  or  could  easily  be  made  to  see 
it ;  the  problem  for  them  would  be  '  Is  Brutus  sincere  ? '  They  should 
know  enough  of  his  character  to  answer  '  Yes ',  and  the  teacher 
can  then  give  the  explanation.  But  subtle  points  of  this  nature 
must  be  few  in  number ;  in  fact  they  are  mainly  an  experiment  to 
test  the  brighter  wits  of  the  class.  And  further,  they  must  be  based 
only  on  brief  quotations  :  a  phrase,  a  line,  or  at  most  a  sentence, 
is  long  enough.  The  data  must  be  such  that  a  line  or  two  on  the 
blackboard  will  suffice.  If  an  apology  were  needed  for  advising  a  resort 
to  that  unpoetic  implement,  it  would  be  that  these  first  steps  in 
criticism  must  be  made  perfectly  clear.  It  is  not  advisable,  at  this 
stage,  to   turn    over    the   leaves   of   the  text ;    beginners  cannot  be 
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expected  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  even  a  short  sequence  such  as  this. 
The  evidence  must  be  marshalled. 

(5)  It  is  assumed,  in  the  suggestions  outlined  here,  that  grammatical 
and  linguistic  instruction  will  be  kept  entirely  in  the  background, 
and  only  such  explanation  given  as  is  necessary  for  the  clear  under- 
standing of  the  text. 


*& 


II.     Between  the  ages  of  Fourteen  and  Sixteen 

or  Seventeen. 

The  advance  at  this  stage  will  be  considerable,  for  the  subject 
can  be  treated  systematically  and  the  range  of  choice  will  be  far 
wider.  The  texts  of  the  plays  already  named  can  be  thoroughly 
studied,  and  further  plays  can  be  added  to  the  curriculum,  viz. 
Richard  HI,  Richard  II,  both  parts  of  Henry  IV  (of  course  in  a 
school  edition),  King  John,  The  Tempest,  Macbeth,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  Henry  VIII. 

Attention  should  be  fixed  on  the  following  points  :  — 

(a)  The  general  dramatic  conduct  of  the  plot ;  the  sources  of 
the  story  and  their  treatment  by  Shakespeare  may  be  studied 
profitably  in  this  connexion.  Holinshed,  for  instance,  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  Shakespeare's  dramatic  method. 

(b)  The  detailed  delineation  of  character. 

(c)  Diction  and  metre. 

(d)  Verbal  difficulties,  references  and  allusions. 

Pupils  should  also  be  made  acquainted  with  the  chief  facts  of 
Shakespeare's  career  and  the  conditions  of  stage-representation  in  his 
time.  The  form  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre  actually  influenced  the 
dramatic  writing :  for  instance,  the  platform-stage  lent  itself  to 
sustained  rhetoric  to  an  extent  not  possible  in  the  present  day ;  and 
the  popular  'jig'  between  the  acts  with  the  accompanying  im- 
provisation of  the  Fool  not  only  explains  historically  the  element  of 
comic  relief  to  be  found  in  Elizabethan  tragedy,  but  reveals  the 
supreme  art  of  Shakespeare  in  making  the  action  of  a  mere  intruder 
an  integral  part  of  the  drama.  The  Porter's  speech  in  Macbeth  is 
an  interesting  illustration. 

Reading  and  repetition  should  still  be  regarded  as  essential :  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  starting  work  upon  a  play  is  to 
read  it  through  in  class,  dwelling  on  the  broad  outlines  of  plot  and 
characterization,  and  postponing  the  study  of  minutiae.  The  plan 
takes  time,  but  it  has  the  compensating  merit  of  fixing  attention  on 
the  essential  points  to  begin  with,  and  of  rousing  the  interest  of  the 
class. 
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III.     From  the  age  of  Seventeen  and  Upwards. 

The  difficulties  of  adjusting  the  curriculum  are  felt  acutely  at  the 
top  of  the  school ;  hence  it  may  not  be  possible  in  the  Shakespeare 
lessons  to  study  more  than  a  single  play,  and  in  that  case  the  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  tragedy.  Hamlet,  and  Coriolanus  (the 
style  of  which  is  exceptionally  difficult  for  a  young  reader)  should  be 
reserved  for  the  highest  form,  and  there  King  Lear  is  also  possible. 
But  the  ideal  method  would  be  to  study  two  plays  of  contrasted 
types : — (a)  comedy  and  tragedy ;  (b)  early  work  and  late  work ; 
(c)  a  play  of  Shakespeare  and  a  play  of  Marlowe :  Edward  II,  for 
instance,  and  Richard  II,  in  which  Shakespeare  has  broken  with  the 
Marlowe  tradition  while  still  retaining  traces  of  its  influence ;  (d)  a 
study  in  development,  such  as  the  advance  from  A  Midsummer- Night\s 
Dream  to  The  Tempest,  or  from  the  horseplay  of  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  to  the  wit  and  charm  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing;  (e)  a  study 
in  textual  criticism,  such  as  Henry  VIII  illustrated  by  typical 
instances  of  the  verse  of  Fletcher.  In  any  case,  the  pupils  should  be 
competent  to  make  some  comparison  between  any  one  play  they  are 
studying  and  Shakespeare's  other  plays ;  or  between  Shakespeare  and 
other  dramatists — Greek,  French,  or  German — who  come  within  their 
range  of  reading.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  special 
characteristics  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies,  to 
the  change  in  his  outlook  and  temper,  in  his  style  and  versification ; 
and  some  introduction  may  be  given  to  Shakespearian  criticism  and 
bibliography.  The  teacher  should  make  a  judicious  selection  of 
readings  from  the  leading  critics,  especially  where  those  critics  are 
poets  :  the  best  things  of  Coleridge  and  Swinburne,  the  obiter  dicta  of 
Goethe  and  Tennyson,  form  a  golden  treasury  of  Shakespearian 
criticism.  Much  depends  upon  the  school  library,  which  should  be 
fully  equipped  with  Shakespearian  works  of  reference ;  the  books 
recommended  in  Dr.  Sidney  Lee's  pamphlet  may  be  regarded  as  the 
indispensable  minimum. 

At  this  stage  the  reading  will  be  confined  to  passages  specially 
chosen  for  their  dramatic  point  or  poetic  beauty :  they  will  gain  a 
certain  emphasis  from  the  fact  of  their  being  singled  out  for  such 
a  purpose.     They  may  also  be  committed  to  memory. 

Sustained  viva  voce  discussion  by  the  class  should  be  encouraged ; 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  realise  that  criticism  is  not  a 
mvsterious  thing  manufactured  by  editors  and  commentators,  but  a 
living  process  of  thought  to  which  even  they  can  contribute. 
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Lastly,  paper-work,  followed  by  the  teacher's  comments,  will,  with 
this  type  of  pupil,  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 


Composition  as  a  branch  of  Shakespearian  study  need  not  be 
reserved  for  the  third  period,  though  it  is  naturally  there  that  it  will 
be  systematically  employed  and  be  most  fruitful  in  results ;  good 
sixth- form  work  will  reach  the  level  of  the  critical  essay.  But  in  the 
earlier  stages  the  choice  of  subject  must  be  discriminating ;  the  good 
old  rule,  the  simple  plan  to  tell  a  child  to  'sketch  the  character  of 
Brutus'  is  not  by  any  means  extinct  and  infallibly  produces  one 
result — the  victim  flies,  quite  rightly,  to  the  school  edition  and 
'conveys1  a  page  of  the  introduction.  The  object  of  a  composition 
should  be  to  wake  the  imaginative  faculty.  A  child  who  is  told 
'Suppose  you  were  in  the  Forum  when  Caesar's  funeral  took  place, 
and  you  heard  Brutus  and  Antony  speak ;  tell  me  all  about  it ',  will 
visualise  the  scene,  and  will  even  show  some  gleams  of  insight  into 
character.  Composition  of  this  kind  can  be  begun  soon  after  the 
introductory  stage,  and  should  invariably  be  written  in  the  first 
person.  A  very  good  composition  might  be  read  aloud  in  class 
by  its  author.  It  is  surprising  what  good  work  of  this  kind  will 
be  done,  and  how  original  it  sometimes  may  be.  As  an  illustration, 
the  case  may  be  quoted  of  a  boy  who  had  to  write  from  Macbeth's 
castle  just  after  hearing  the  news  that  an  avenging  army  was 
on  its  way  from  England :  he  impersonated  the  Porter,  and  wrote 
to  a  drawer  at  the  '  Cheshire  Cheese '  in  Fleet  Street,  an  old 
comrade  of  his,  wishing  himself  back  at  a  London  tavern  where 
travellers  slept  secure.  Indeed,  in  the  hands  of  older  pupils,  work 
of  this  kind  may  even  take  a  literary  cast.  A  boy  of  seventeen, 
set  to  write  a  character  of  Cassius  by  Brutus  corresponding  to 
Cassius'  speech  '  Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble ',  wrote  a  copy  of  verses 
beginning 

Mistrust  him  not,  for  he  is  true  as  steel, 

and  made  Brutus  debate  with  himself  whether  Cassius  was  acting 
from  envy  of  Caesar,  and  whether  his  hands  were  clean  in  the  matter 
of  Lucius  Pella ;  and  finally  let  him  stifle  all  doubt  with  the  reflection 
that  public  troubles  were  preying  on  Cassius'  mind  and  giving  a  false 
impression : 

For  now  his  better  nature's  overcast. 

That  picture  of  self-delusion  and  the  kindly  touch  at  the  close  showed, 
for  so  young  a  writer,  fine  critical  insight. 
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Teachers  would  do  well  not  to  undervalue  the  help  afforded  by 
the  best  kind  of  Shakespearian  readings  and  still  more  by  dramatic 
representation.  Some  schools  act  a  play  of  Shakespeare  yearly  :  this 
is  to  treat  it  as  a  work  of  art,  and  one  would  imagine  the  plan  a  keen 
incentive  to  appreciation.  But  the  experiment  is  costly,  and  involves 
much  time  and  labour.  The  suggestion  is  worth  considering  whether 
it  would  be  feasible  for  pupils  to  act  in  class  one  or  more  scenes  from 
every  play  they  study.  It  might  come  as  a  climax  to  the  'trivial 
round ,  of  lessons.  In  London  and  in  large  provincial  centres  it  is 
possible  to  let  school-children  see  a  performance  at  the  theatre ;  this 
plan  should  be  encouraged  wherever  it  is  practicable.  There  is  a 
serious  danger  in  the  class-room,  with  text-books  open  before  us,  of 
our  forgetting  what  drama  really  means,  and  burying  the  poet  beneath 
a  mass  of  comments,  conundrums,  and  morals.  The  life  and  colour 
and  movement  of  the  acted  play  come  as  a  revelation  to  those  who 
have  hitherto  associated  it  inevitably  with  a  sense  of  mental  effort. 
There  is  a  charming  story  of  a  girl,  who  had  studied  a  number  of  the 
plays,  exclaiming  after  a  first  visit  to  the  theatre,  '  It  is  wonderful 
how  well  Shakespeare  goes  on  the  stage  ! '  Let  us  avail  ourselves, 
as  far  as  means  admit,  of  the  actors  art  to  touch  the  text  with  life 
and  set  before  our  pupils  a  vivid  aspect  of  criticism,  a  new  and 
delightful  form  of  appreciation. 
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WYCOMBE   ABBEY   SCHOOL 

SUBJECT  AND  METHOD,  1907-8 

FORM  IV.     Average  Age,  14. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

1.  One  term  at  least  to  be  given  to  some  prose  work  suitable  to  the  Form. 
The  following  are  recommended: — Church's  Story  of  the  Iliad,  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Lamb's  Essays,  Essays  from  the  Spectator, 
Malory's  Stories  of  King  Arthur. 

2.  Passages  from  the  Golden  Treasury  (or  any  similar  anthology)  to  be  learnt 

by  heart. 

3.  Narrative  poetry,  such  as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Oral  and  written 

composition. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Sentence  building.  Simple  analysis  and  parsing.  Occasional  remarks  on 
the  history  of  certain  selected  words.  Prepared  dictation,  transcription, 
rules  for  punctuation. 

General  intelligence  papers. 

Reading  aloud. 

Text  Books.    Nature  Reader.     Text  books  of  Grammar  and  Composition. 

School  Lessons — No.  of  lessons  is  4.    Time  is  3  hrs.    Home  work — 2  hrs.     Total 
— 5  hrs. 

FORM  LOWER  V.    Average  Age,  15. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Outlines  of  the  history  of  English  Literature.  Lives  and  works  of  about  ten 
representative  men  to  be  dealt  with  each  term  in  chronological  order. 
Some  special  work  by  one  of  these  to  be  studied  each  term.  1907-8, 
Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It ;  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I ;  Milton's 
Minor  Poems. 

Letter  writing,  essays,  oral  and  written,  the  outline  and  material  having 
been  supplied ;  occasionally  original  work. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Occasional   analysis  and  parsing,    figures    of   speech,    prepared    dictation, 
synonyms   and  the  meaning  and    derivation  of    selected  words  to  be 
thought  out. 
Reading  aloud  from  some  good  modern  prose  work. 

School  Lessons — No.  of  lessons  is  3.      Time  is  2j  hrs.     Home  work — 1£  hrs. 
Total— 3£  hrs. 

FORM  V.     Average  Age,  16. 
Literature  and  Composition. 

1.  Life  of  Shakespeare,  with  special  study  of  one  play,  generally  a  tragedy — 

this  year,  Coriolanus. 

2.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  any  two  books,  and  some  short  prose  work,  or 

collection  of  essays. 

3.  The  life  of  Chaucer.     His  works.     Special  study  of  the  Prologue,  with 

grammar. 
Written  essays  as  in  Lower  V. 
Passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  be  learnt  by  heart. 
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Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Some  analysis  and  parsing  if  necessary. 

Ordinary  letters  and  those  in  the  third  person,  synonyms,  prepared  dictation, 

derivation  of  words  such  as  help  spelling. 
General  intelligence  papers. 

Text  Books.      Dowden's  Primer  of  Shakespeare  (especially  chapters  1  to  5). 
Macaulay's  Essays. 

School  Lessons — No.  of  lessons  is  3.     Time  is  2£  hrs.     Home  work — 2J  hrs.     Total 
— 4£  hrs. 

FORMS  LOWER  VI  AND  VI.    Average  Age,  17  and  18 

Literature  and  Composition. 
Joint  Board  Higher  Certificate  Literature  is  studied  in  alternate  years  with 

Higher  Certificate  History.     The  author  chosen  is  Chaucer.     In  history 

year,  if  literature  is  studied,  it  is  general  and  not  necessarily  on  certificate 

lines. 
The  study  of  English  prose  from  selected  passages,  with  intensive  study  of 

one  such  passage. 
Original  essays,  occasionally  on  contemporary  events. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Comparison  and  reproduction  of  various  styles. 
General  intelligence  papers. 

Text  Books.     Extracts  from  standard  authors.     Emerson's  Essay  on  Beauty. 

School  Lessons — No.  of  lessons  is  3.     Time  is  2 1  hrs.     Home  work  —  2 J  hrs. 
Total— 4J  hrs. 

General  Note  on  Method.  The  English  scheme  is  intended  rather  to  guide 
than  to  be  adhered  to  rigidly. 

The  girls  are  expected  to  have  been  grounded  in  English  grammar  before 
entering  the  School. 

Prepared  dictation  is  the  method  used  for  training  in  spelling,  and  an  English 
word-book  is  kept  by  each  girl,  which  is  looked  over  by  the  Form  Mistress.  In 
this  book  each  girl  writes  correctly  any  words  she  has  misspelled  during  the 
week. 

Shakespeare's  Plays  are  not  studied  before  Form  Lower  V.  Literature  teaching 
is  reinforced  in  various  ways,  e.g.  by  private  reading  in  the  Library,  and  by 
recommended  lists  of  books. 

In  the  Summer  Term  each  Form  below  the  Lower  VI  has  one  lesson  and 
one  preparation  less  in  English,  thus  reducing  the  time  spent  on  this  subject 
to  3|  hrs.  in  the  IV,  2\  hrs.  in  the  Lower  V,  3  hrs.  in  the  V. 
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SUBJECT  AND  METHOD,  1907-8 

FORM  LOWER  IV.    Average  Age,  12. 
Literature  and  Composition. 

Scenes  from  Shakespeare's  easier  Plays  : — Richard  II,  Henry  V,  &c. 
Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

None,  in  any  Form,  except  the  VII  and  VIII. 

School  Lessons — 2,  J  hr.  each.     Home  work — 30  m. 

FORM  IV.     Average  Age,   13. 
Literature  and  Composition. 

1.  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar. 

2.  Milton,  L  Allegro,  II  Penseroso. 

3.  Some  easy  Prose. 

School  Lessons — 1,  J  hr.     Home  work — 30  m. 

FORM  LOWER  V.    Average  Age,  14. 
Literature  and  Composition. 

Easy  Introduction  to  Prose  and  Poetry  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
(to  follow  study  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  in  previous  year),  viz.  :  — 
(1)  Some  of  Spectator  Essays,  first  term.  (2)  Some  of  Wordsworth's 
Poems,  Odes,  Sonnets,  &c,  second  term.  (3)  Some  nineteenth-century 
prose,  Macaulay,  &c,  third  term. 

School  Lessons — 1,  \  hr.     Home  work — 30  m. 

FORM  V.    Average  Age,  15. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  Special  study  of  English  ballads,  Faerie  Queene, 
Shakespeare,  Hakluyt's  Voyages. 

School  Lessons — 2,  J  hr.  each.     Home  work — 30  m.  twice. 

FORM  V1.     Average  Age,  15. 
Literature  and  Composition. 

The  Age  of  Elizabeth.     Special  study  of  Shakespeare  ;  Bacon's  Essays. 
School  Lessons — 1,  £  hr.     Home  work — 30  m. 

FORM  VI.    Average  Age,  16. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Preparation  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  Higher  Certificate.  Set 
books  : — King  Lear,  Henry  V,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II. 

School  Lessons — 2,  £  hr.  each.     Home  work — 45  m.  twice. 

FORMS  VII  AND  VIII.    Average  Age,  17-18. 
Literature  and  Composition. 

Preparation  for  Cambridge  Higher  Local,  Group  A,  viz.  : — Special  Period, 
1625-1700.  Special  books,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  to  IV,  Browne's 
Hydriotaphia,  Bunyan's  Holy  War,  Coriolanus.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle 
English  set  books. 

School  Lessons — 6,  £  hr.  each.     Home  work — 45  m.  six  time3. 
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General  Note  on  Method.  The  object  of  the  Literature  teaching,  generally, 
is  the  study  of  the  works  of  authors,  not  of  commentary  on  these  works.  Very 
little  attention  is  therefore  paid  to  textual  criticism,  grammatical  difficulties, 
or  variant  readings.  As  far  as  possible,  unless  where  preparation  for  an  examina- 
tion renders  annotation  necessary,  the  girls  use  unannotated  editions.  Further, 
girls  are  encouraged  to  read  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves  in  the  School 
Library,  and  essays  are  written  periodically  on  such  subjects  as  they  have 
studied  in  this  way. 


CLAPHAM  HIGH  SCHOOL  (G.RD.S.T.) 

SUBJECT  AND  METHOD,  1907-8 

FORM  LOWER  I.    Average  Age,  7J. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Reading  and  recitation  of  easy  poems  ;  oral  composition  based  on  them  and 
on  the  other  lessons. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

No  formal  grammar.     Dictation  and  transcription. 

Text  Books.     Readers.     Easy  Poems. 

School  Lessons — 5  (and  repetitions).     Home  work — none.     Total — 3  hrs. 

FORM  UPPER  I.    Average  Age,  8. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Reading  and  recitation  of  poems  ;   oral  composition  as  above. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

As  in  Lower  I. 
Text  Books.     Readers. 
School  Lessons — 5  (and  repetitions).    Home  work — 1  hr.  40  m.    Total — 4  hrs.  25  m. 

FORM  LOWER  II.    Average  Age,  9. 

L\t<  rature  and  Composition. 

Reading  and  recitation  of  longer  poems  ;  oral  work  as  in  Form  I  ;  also  short 
written  compositions  based  on  all  lessons  and  on  objects  of  interest  in 
the  life  of  the  children. 

<!rammar — Formal  Study  of  the.  Language. 

Division  of  sentences  into  subject  and  predicate.  Naming  of  nouns,  verbs, 
pronouns,  adverbs  and  adjectives.     Dictation  and  transcription  as  above. 

Text  Books.     Poems.     Old  English  stories. 

School  Lesaona—6  (and  repetitions).    Iloiru  work—1  hr.  30  m.     Total— 4  hrs.  25  m. 
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FORM  UPPER  II.     Average  Age,  10. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Reading  and  recitation  of  some  of  Longfellow's  poems.  Compositions  written 
and  oral  as  before.  Attention  is  paid  in  this  Form  to  the  correct  use 
of  the  full  stop  and  comma,  the  formation  of  sentences,  &c.  Letter 
writing,  &c. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Analysis  of  easy  simple  sentences.    Parsing  of  all  parts  of  speech.     Dictation. 

School  Lessons — 3  (and  repetitions).    Home  work — 1  hr.  45  m.     Total — 4hrs.  5  m. 

FORM  LOWER  III.    Average  Age,  ll}. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Reading  and  recitation  of  more  difficult  poems  with  some  slight  literary 
introduction.  Reading  and  discussion  of  Tanglewood  Tales  ;  composition 
based  on  these  and  on  the  other  lessons  ;  attention  is  here  paid  to  the 
structure  of  the  paragraph,  punctuation,  &c. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Analysis  of  simple  and  of  easy  compound  sentences.  Parsing  of  all  parts 
of  speech.     Dictation  and  meaning  and  use  of  words. 

Text  Books.     Tangletoood  Tales.     English  Poetry  (selected). 

School  Lessons — 4.     Home  work — 1  hr.  30  m.     Total — 4  hrs. 

FORM  UPPER  III2.    Average  Age,  12£. 
FORM  UPPER  IIP.    Average  Age,  12. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  three  special  books  (one  each  term)  with  literary 
introductions  to  them.  Recitation  of  poems.  Composition  based  on 
all  lessons. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Analysis  of  simple,  compound,  and  complex  sentences  (with  adjectival  and 
adverbial  clauses).  Parsing  of  all  parts  of  speech.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  voice  and  case  in  connexion  with  Latin,  which  is  begun  in  this 
Form. 

Text  Books.     Ivanhoe,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Pilgrim's  Progress.     English  Poetry 
(selected). 

School  Lessons — 4.     Home  work — 2  hrs.     Total — 4  hrs.  40  m. 

FORM  LOWER  IV2.    Average  Age,  13J. 
FORM  LOWER  IV1.    Average  Age,  13. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  three  special  books,  more  attention  being  paid  to 
tyle  as  well  as  to  matter.  Reading  and  recitation  of  poems.  Com- 
position as  before. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Analysis  of  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences.     Parsing. 

Text   Books.     Adventures   of    Ulysses,    Kenilworth,    Marmion.     Text   books   of 
English  grammar.    Poems. 

School  Lessons — 3.     Home  work — 1  hr.  40  m.     Total — 3  hrs.  50  m. 


CLAPHAM  HIGH  SCHOOL  (G.P.D.S.T.) 


FORM  UPPER  IV*.     Average  Age,  14£. 
FORM  UPPER  IV1.    Average  Age,  u\. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  three  special  books.     Reading  and  recitation  of 
poems.     Composition. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 
Revision  of  analysis  and  parsing. 

Text  Books.     Kenilworth.     Ballads.     Selections  from  Spenser.     Text  book  of 
grammar.     Poems. 

School  Lessons — 3.     Home  work — 1  hr.  40  m.     Total — 3  hrs.  50  m. 


FORM  LOWER  V2.     Average  Age,  15. 
FORM  LOWER  V1.    Average  Age,  14f. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Literature  of  the  fourteenth  to  sixteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  drama.  The  following  studied  in  detail : — Chaucer's 
Prologue,  Twelfth  Night,  Henry  V,  Macbeth. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Revision  of  accidence  and  syntax,  gerunds,  &c.     Difficult  analysis. 

Text   Books.     Selections   from   great   writers.     The   works   mentioned   (unan- 
notated  preferred).     Advanced  text  book  of  English  grammar. 

School  Lessons — 2.     Home  work — 1  hr.  15  m.     Total — 2  hrs.  35  m. 


FORM  UPPER  V2.    Average  Age,  16. 
FORM  UPPER  V1.    Average  Age,  15f. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Literature  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
read  and  discussed  in  typical  works.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  Milton, 
Burke,  and  Wordsworth.  Composition  is  based  on  these  and  also  on 
general  subjects.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  various  social  and  political 
events  which  influence  and  are  influenced  by  literature,  e.  g.  the  French 
Revolution. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Consideration  of  the  various  niceties  of  language  and  difficulties  of  construction 
as  affecting  literary  style.     Occasional  exercises  in  difficult  analysis. 

Text  Books.  Selected  poems  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth.  Selections  from  Burke. 
Selections  from  great  eighteenth-century  writers.  Advanced  text  book 
in  grammar. 

School  Lessons— 2.     Home  ivork—\  hr.  30  m.  (at  least).     Total — 3  hrs. 


FORM  VI.     Average  Age,  17. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

The  prescribed  period  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination,  viz. 
1625-1700.  Set  texts.  General  essays  on  subjects  of  literary  and 
topical  interest  are  also  set. 

Text  Books.     Set  texts.     Various  works  of  reference. 

School  Lessons — 4.    Home  work — 4  hrs.  at  least.     Total — 6  hrs.  50  m. 
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Oeneral  Note.  There  is  no  straining  after  a  forced  correlation  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  curriculum,  but  English  is  connected  with  other  subjects  where 
such  a  connexion  seems  mutually  helpful,  e.g.  Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses  is 
read  in  Form  IV,  where  a  study  is  being  made  of  Greek  history. 

Literature.  History  of  literature  is  not  taught  as  such,  but  every  book  read 
in  the  Middle  and  Upper  School  is  connected  with  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written,  that  the  class  may  thereby  form  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  settingjpf 
the  work. 

Composition.  In  the  Middle  and  Lower  School  the  aim  is  to  encourage  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  ease  of  expression.  Scope  is  given  to  the  class  to 
develop  its  own  ideas  in  the  writing  of  stories,  completion  of  fragments.  The 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  add  original  illustrations.  In  the  Upper  School  the 
aim  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  encourage  definiteness  of  conception  and  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  words. 

The  Upper  School  has  access  to  the  School  Library  and  is  encouraged  to  read 
independently.  Each  Form  has  also  its  own  Library,  which,  besides  more 
serious  books,  contains  works  of  standard  fiction.  A  list  of  books  suitable  for 
schoolgirls  has  been  published,  by  request,  in  the  School  Magazine.  Illustrations 
and  notes  on  current  literature  are  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  school, 
and  occasional  lectures  on  general  literature  are  also  given. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

EDINBURGH 

SUBJECT  AND  METHOD,  1907-8 

FORM  I.     Average  Age,  7-8. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Poetry  from  Reading  Books  and  Poetry  Books. 

Oral  composition,  e.g.  reproduction  of  stories  told.  Written — making  of 
simple  sentences. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 
Spelling  and  dictation  from  Reading  Books. 

Text  Books.     Various  Reading  Books.     Hans  Andersen's  Stories. 

School  Lessons — 6  hrs.  20  m.     Home  work — 1  hr.     Total — 7  hrs.  20  m. 

FORM  LOWER  II.    Average  Age,  9. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Poetry  from  Poetry  Books  and  Reading  Books. 

Simple  composition  :  oral  and  written  in  connexion  with  nature-work,  reading 
and  biography  lessons.  Description  of  simple  incidents  of  daily  life. 
Imaginative  work. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 
Spelling  and  dictation  from  Reading  Books. 

Text  Books.  Various  Reading  Books.  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Cowper's  John 
Gilpin.  Southey's  Falls  of  Lodore.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of 
Verse. 

School  Lessons — 6  hrs.     Home  work — 2  hrs.     Total — 8  hrs. 
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FORM  UPPER  II.     Average  Age,  10. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Poetry  from  Poetry  Books.     Reading  of  suitable  stories. 

Simple  composition  :  oral  and  written  in  connexion  with  nature-work,  reading, 
biography,  and  geography  lessons  ;  fairy  stories  ;  letters. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 
Spelling  and  dictation  from  Reading  Books. 

Noun,  verb,  adjective,  adverb,  pronoun  ;  subject,  predicate,  illustrated  by 
simple  sentences  from  Reader. 

Text  Books.  Various  Reading  Books.  Kingsley's  Heroes.  Palgrave's  Children's 
Treasury. 

School  Lessons — 4  hrs.  40  m.     Home  work — 1  hr.  35  m.     Total — 6  hrs.  15  m. 

FORM  LOWER  III.    Average  Age,  11. 

Literature  and  Composition. 
Poetry  from  Poetry  Books. 
Composition :  as  in  Upper  II,  but  slightly  more  advanced. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Dictation  from  Reading  Books. 

Definition  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences.  Parts  of  speech.  Classification 
and  inflexion  of  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  verbs  (except  inflexions  for 
conjugation  and  mood),  personal  pronouns,  prepositional  phrases.  Word 
building.     Compound  nouns. 

Text  Books.     Kingsley's  Water  Babies.     Various  Reading  and  Poetry  Books 

School  Lessons — 4  hrs.     Home  work — 2  hrs.  5  m.     Total — 6  hrs.  5  m. 

FORM  UPPER  III.    Average  Age,  12. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Poetry  from  Reader.  Composition — paraphrases,  literary  and  historic 
biographies,  autobiographies,  letters. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Dictation  from  Reader. 

Grammar,  revision — all  parts  of  speech,  inflexion  in  noun  and  verb.  Classes 
of  pronouns  and  their  inflexions.  Analysis — simple,  and  easy  compound 
and  complex  sentences  with  principal,  adjectival  clauses.  Participial 
phrases.  Word  building  by  composition  and  with  English  prefixes  and 
suffixes. 

Text  Books.  Reader.  Selections  from  Spectator  (Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers). 
Robinson  Crusoe  to  be  read  during  Needlework.  English  Grammar 
text  book. 

School  Lessons — 4  hrs.     Home  work — 1  hr.  40  m.     Total — 5  hrs.  40  m. 

FORM  UPPER  III  REMOVE.     Average  Age,  13. 
Literature  and  Composition. 

Outline  sketch  of  English  Literature  up  to  Thomson.  Reading  from  books 
indicated.  Poetry.  Composition — paraphrases,  biographies.  Letter 
writing.     Imaginative  work.     Relation  of  everyday  incidents. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Dictation.     Revision  of  Upper  III  work. 

Moods.     Analysis — complete  complex  Bentenoes.     Easy  examples  in  parsing 

and  analysis  from  Latin  sentences.     Word  building  with  English  and  Latin 

prefixes  and  suffixes. 
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Text  Books.  Scenes  from  Henry  VIII.  Selections  from  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Ivanhoe.  Text  books  of  English  Literature  and  English  Verse.  Text 
book  of  English  Grammar. 

School  Lessons — 2  hrs.  40  m.     Home  ivork — 2  hrs.  5  m.     Total — 4  hrs.  45m. 


FORM  LOWER  IV.    Average  Age,  14. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Burns,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Lamb,  Campbell,  Macaulay, 

Tennyson. 
History  of  Literature  up  to  the  Conquest. 
Poetry — selections  from  some  of  above. 

Reading  from  texts  selected  and  other  selections  from  above  authors. 
Composition:  (a)  Historical  and  Literary;  (b)  Descriptive ;   (c)  Imaginative. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

History  of  the  English  Language  up  to  the  Conquest. 
Prefixes  and  Suffixes,  English,  Latin,  Greek. 

Revision  of  Upper  III  Remove  work.     Anomalous  verbs.     Compound  and 
complex  sentences. 

Text  Books.  Talisman,  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Ancient  Mariner.  Southey's 
Nelson,  text  book  of  English  Literature,  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 
Prose  selections  from  Tennyson.     Text  book  of  English  Grammar. 

School  Lessons — 2  hrs.  40  m.     Home  work — 1  hr.  50  m.     Total — 4J  hrs. 

FORM  UPPER  IV.     Average  Age,  15. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Chaucer  to  Milton — Chaucer,   Wyclif,   Langland,   Barbour,   Scottish  poets, 

Malory,  Wyatt,  and  Surrey. 
Poetry — selections  from  the  poets  of  the  period. 

Reading  from  books  specified  and  other  selections  from  authors  of  the  period. 
Composition  :  character-sketches  from  fiction  or  real  life.     Descriptions   of 

scenery,  &c.     Letter  writing. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

History  of  the  English  Language  from  the  Conquest. 
Grammar  :    Anomalous  verbs  and  revision  of  whole  subject. 

Text  Books.  Text  book  of  English  Literature.  Chaucer's  Prologue.  Selections 
from  Spenser,  Malory,  and  Bacon.  Henry  V,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Outlines  of  English  Grammar. 

School  Lessons — 2  hrs.     Home  work — 1  hr.  50  m.     Total — 3  hrs.  50  m. 


FORM  LOWER  V.    Average  Age,  15-16. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Milton  to  Addison. 

Selected  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Composition  :   essays  on  general  subjects  and  on  authors  studied. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

General  revision  of  Grammar  rules  and  figures  of  speech. 

Text  Books.  History  of  English  Literature.  As  You  Like  It,  Tempest,  Ode  on 
the  Nativity,  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas,  Sonnets.  Selections  from 
Dryden  and  Pope.  Manual  of  English  Grammar.  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury. 

School  Lessons — 2  hrs.     Home  work — 1  hr.  45  m.     Total — 3  hrs.  45  m. 
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FORM  UPPER  V.    Average  Age,  16-17. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Addison  to  Scott. 

Reading  of  extracts  from  authors  studied  and  of  selected  texts,  either  in  class 

or  at  home. 
Composition :     paraphrases,    summaries,    metrical    exercises.     Imaginative 

work. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Derivation,  figures  of  speech.     General  revision  of  grammar. 

Text  Books.  Manual  of  English  Grammar.  History  of  English  Literature. 
Merchant  of  Venice.     Paradise  Lost,  Books  I-IV. 

School  Lessons — 2  hrs.     Home  work — 1  hr.  50  m.     Total — 3  hrs.  50  m. 

FORM  VI.    Average  Age,  17-18. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Anglo-Saxon   period,   and   1789  to  1900.     General  revision.     Some  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.     Reading  in  connexion  with  authors  studied,  either  in 
class  or  at  home.     Prosody,  kinds  of  poetry,  &c. 
Composition  :  as  in  Upper  V,  with  the  addition  of  critical  essays. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Derivation,  figures  of  speech.     Rudiments  of  historical  grammar. 

Text  Books.  History  of  English  Literature.  Chaucer's  Prologue.  As  You  Like 
It,  Julius  Caesar,  Richard  II.  Thackeray.  Selected  poems  of  Shelley, 
Keats,  Tennyson,  Browning,  &c.     Manual  of  English  Grammar. 

School  Lessons — 2  hrs.  40  m.     Home  work — 1  hr.  50  m.     Total — 4  hrs.  30  m. 

General  Note  on  Method.  As  far  as  possible  the  English  teaching  is  correlated 
with  History.  Compositions  are  given  partly  on  subjects  suggested  by  the 
syllabus  and  partly  on  incidents  connected  with  the  everyday  life  of  the  girls. 

From  Lower  IV  upwards,  at  least  two  dictation  lessons  a  term. 

From  Upper  IV  onwards,  each  form  revises  History  of  Literature  taught  in 
preceding  Form. 

Compositions  in  every  Form — from  Lower  IV  onwards  at  least  two  of  these 
every  term  to  be  paraphrases. 
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SCHOOL 

SUBJECT  AND  METHOD,  1908-9 

LOWER  SCHOOL.     Average  Age,  8-12. 
Lit(rature  and  Composition. 

Recitation  dealing  with  Seasons,  and  patriotic  and  heroic  poetry,  in  connexion 
with  Nature  Study  and  History  lessons,  e.g.  Wordsworth's  'Cuckoo,' 
'  I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes.'  Blake's  '  Little  Lamb.'  Arnold's 
'  Almond  Blossom.'  '  Song  of  Seven,'  '  Incident  in  French  Camp,' 
'  Forced  Recruit,'  '  Sweet  is  the,  &c.,'  Scott's  '  Lochinvar,'  Macaulay's 
'  Lays.'     Extracts  from  Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  &c. 

Composition.  A  great  deal  of  oral  composition  based  on  History  and 
Geography  lessons,  imaginary  letters,  descriptions  of  incidents,  &c. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Grammar  up  to  analysis  of  easy  complex  and  compound  sentences,  with 

enlargement  of  object,  subject,  and  extension  of  finite  verb. 
Parsing.     Spelling. 

FORM  III  REMOVE.    Average  Age,  12-14. 
FORM  UPPER  III.    Average  Age,  12-14. 
FORM  LOWER  IV.    Average  Age,  12-14. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Reading.  The  Story  of  English  Literature  from  the  beginning,  Beowulf,  Bede, 
Ca?dmon,  Alfred,  Chronicles,  &c.  Romances,  Chaucer,  Langland,  Prologue 
to  Canterbury  Tales.  Ballads,  Robin  Hood,  Chevy  Chase  (to  illustrate 
the  life  of  the  Conquest  period).  Malory's  Morte  a" Arthur.  General 
idea  of  the  Renaissance  in  England — Sidney,  Raleigh,  Drake,  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene,  More's  Utopia. 

Composition.  Based  on  stories  from  books  studied,  biographies,  imaginary 
accounts  to  illustrate  the  life  of  the  times.  Some  practice  in  the  '  skeleton  ' 
of  composition,  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  &c. 

Learning  by  heart  of  selected  passages. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Parsing  and  analysis  of  compound  and  complex  sentences. 
Text  Books.     Ballads.     Stories  from  Spenser,  Malory,  &c. 
Time  (in  School) — 3|  hrs.     No  home  work. 

FORM  MIDDLE  IVb.    Average  Age,  13. 
FORM  MIDDLE  IVa.    Average  Age,  15. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Story  of  how  drama  grew.  Miracle  Plays,  part  taken  by  Guilds,  &c.  Shake- 
speare's Life  and  Times.  Two  plays  of  Shakespeare,  e.g.  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  or  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  or  Julius  Caesar. 

Composition  as  above  in  increasing  difficulty,  free  paraphrasing. 

Passages  by  heart  from  Shakespeare. 
Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Grammar  as  above  in  increasing  difficulty. 
Text  Books.  Text  without  notes  or  criticism. 
Time  (in  School) — 3  hrs.     No  home  work. 
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FORM  UPPER  IV.     Average  Age,  14. 
FORM  LOWER  V.     Average  Age,  16. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Period  of  Literature  illustrated  by  Milton,   Bunyan,  and  Cavalier  Lyrists. 

Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison,  merely  in  outline.     Comus,  Lycidas,  parts  of 

Paradise  Lost,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Spectator  papers,  especially  'Sir  Roger  '. 

Selections  from  other  poets. 
One  play  of  Shakespeare  read  quickly.  Some  idea  of  Essays  on  general  subjects. 

Free  paraphrasing. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Grammatical  exercises  as  above.     Synonyms,  derivations,  &c. 

Text  Books.     Books  of  extracts  from  Milton,  Pope,  '  Sir  Roger,'  Essays.   Shake- 
speare's Plays,  no  notes.     Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Time  (in  School) — 3  hrs.     No  home  work. 

FORM  UPPER  V.     Average  Age,  16-17. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Romantic   Revival.     Gray,   Scott,    Burns,   Wordsworth,   Coleridge,  Shelley, 

Keats.     Selections  from  these  poets  to  be  studied  in  detail.     Lamb's 

Essays.     One  play  of  Shakespeare. 
Composition  and  paraphrasing.     Some  knowledge  of  literary  forms.     Drama, 

epic,    elegy,    lyric,    essay,    &c.     Considerable    practice    in    essay  and 

precis  writing. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Grammar.     Time   given   to   summaries,    headings  of   essays,    paraphrasing, 
meaning  of  words,  &c. 

Text  Books.     Selections  from  the  above  writers. 
Time — 3  hrs. 

FORM  VI.    Average  Age,  16-18. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning.     One  play  of  Shakespeare. 

Essay  writing  and  precis  writing,  free  paraphrasing,  &c,  as  above. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 
As  above. 

Text   Books.     Heroes   and   Hero    Worship.     Selected   poems  of   Tennyson  and 
Browning.     School  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

Time— 3£  hrs. 

General  Notes  on  Method.  The  Literature  scheme  is  arranged  so  as  to  give 
the  girls  a  general  idea  of  the  growth  of  our  literature,  but  of  course  this  is  very 
far  removed  from  the  mere  history  of  literature.  By  means  of  the  many  admirable 
and  cheap  texts  now  published,  the  girls  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
work  of  the  authors. 

Formal  grammar  is  taught  mainly  through  analysis,  and  little  or  no  stress  is 
laid  on  parsing.  The  work  in  the  Lower  School  is  mainly  oral.  Each  Form 
keeps  a  simple  Diary  dealing  with  Nature  Study  or  School  Life.  In  the  Middle 
and  Upper  School  there  is  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  summarizing,  in  free  para- 
phrasing, in  precis  writing,  in  essays  and  the  working  out  of  schemes  of  essays. 

In  each  Form  in  the  Upper  and  Middle  School  a  reading  circle  is  formed  and 
works  suggested  for  study  at  home  (we  have  no  home  lessons,  except  in  the 
VI).  These  are  discussed  and  several  ten  minutes'  papers  on  points  arising  out 
of  them  are  read  by  the  girls  in  the  two  branches  of  our  School  Literary 
Socioty,  which  meets  frequently  during  the  term,  and  which  also  makes  Saturday 
expeditions  to  places  of  literary  interest. 
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FORM  II.     Average  Age,  9. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

History  is  not  taken  as  a  separate  subject  but  treated  with  Literature. 
The  following  groups  of  stories  are  taken  in  rotation,  the  whole  series  covering 
two  or  three  years: — 

1.  Legends  of  Greek  and  Rome. 

2.  Stories  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

3.  English  History  Stories. 

4.  Fairy  Stories. 

5.  Stories  of  the  North. 

The  children  re-tell  these  stories  orally  in  class.     They  occasionally  write 

a  story  on  an  incident  or  give  a  dramatic  version  of  it. 
Simple  ballads  are  also  learned  to  illustrate  some  of  the  above  stories. 
It  has  also  been  possible  to  correlate  with  Geography,  as — Regions  of  the  World, 

Ice,  Snow,  Geography  of  the  District  (Kent),  Norman  Ruins  in  Kent. 
One  written  exercise  only  per  week  on  the  Story  or  Natural  History  subject. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

(a)  Writing  of  prepared  dictation  from  the  Reading  Book. 

(b)  English  sounds  and  their  representation  by  symbols  (spelling — phonetic 

method). 

(c)  Transcription  :  sentence  building,  breaking  up  of  sentences,  word  building. 

School  Lessons — 5  hrs.     Priv.  Prep,  in  and  out  of  School — If  hrs.     Total — 6 J  hrs. 

FORM  LOWER  III.     Average  Age,  11. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

The  English  is  correlated  with  the  History. 

The  children  re-tell  orally  the  stories  read,  and  occasionally  write  a  whole  story 
or  an  incident  or  a  description.     They  also  give  an  oral  resume  of  para- 
graphs.    Learning  simple  ballad  poetry. 
Very  few  written  exercises. 
Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

(a)  Easy  general  Analysis  of  simple  sentences,  largely  oral,  from  Reading  Book. 
{b)  The  force  of  words  in  sentences.     (Picking  out  parts  of  speech.) 

(c)  Correction  of  common  faults  of  expression  and  construction  worked  at 

in  connexion  with  written  exercises  in  History  or  stories,  re-written  if 
necessary. 

(d)  Prepared  dictation. 

(e)  Transcription. 

School  Lessons — 3£  hrs.    Priv.  Prep,  in  and  out  of  School — If  hrs.    Total — 5|  hrs. 

FORM  Illb.     Average  Age,  11. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

English  scheme  as  in  Lower  III,  but  more  difficult. 

Literature.     (1)  Narrative  Poetry,  such  as  Scott's  or  Hiawatha. 

(2)  Prose,  as  Treasure  Island. 

(3)  Selected  Poems  learnt  by  heart. 
Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Systematic   grammar   with   the   fewest  possible   technical   terms.     Parts  of 

speech — their  recognition  in  reading  books,  &c. 
General  analysis  of  simple  sentences. 
Dictation  (prepared). 
Reading. 
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Text  Books.     Text  book  used  for  supplying  examples.     Hiawatha.     Poetry. 
School  Lessons — 3  hrs.     Priv.  Prep,  in  and  out  of  School — 2  hrs.  35  m.     Total — 

5  hrs.  35  m. 

FORM  Ilia.     Average  Age,  12. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

As  in  Illb. 
Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

As  in  Illb. 
Text  Books.     As  in  Illb. 
School  Lessons — 4£  hrs.     Priv.  Prep,  in  School  and  at  Home — 1  hr.  50  m.     Total — 

6  hrs.  20  m. 

FORM  LOWER  IV.    Average  Age,  12. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Literature.  (1)  One  Play  of  Shakespeare.  Reading  of  the  play  without 
comment.  Second  reading  with  explanation  of  difficult  words  and 
passages  as  far  as  is  needed  for  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  play. 
Learning  by  heart  chosen  passages.     Dramatic  rendering  of  single  scenes. 

(2)  Selected  Narrative  Poems.     Reading  of  the  text.     Re-telling  of  the  story 

orally  and  in  writing.  Reproduction  of  descriptive  passages.  Learning 
of  chosen  passages.     Some  attention  is  drawn  to  the  happy  choice  of  words. 

(3)  A  Novel  by  Scott  or  Stevenson.     Reading  of  the  text.     Re-telling  of  the 

story.  Resumes  of  chapters  and  of  paragraphs.  Longfellow's  Poems  are 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

Writing  on  a  Given  Subject.  Easy  descriptions,  original  narratives,  repro- 
duction of  a  narrative,  expansion  of  the  outlines  of  a  story  by  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  detail,  &c.  (The  precis  of  stories  done  by  Form  V  is 
sometimes  given  to  be  expanded.) 

Rendering  in  dramatic  form  of  an  incident  or  story. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

General  analysis  of  sentences,  including  complex  sentences. 
Analysis  of  paragraphs  orally.     Systematic  grammar — kinds  or  classes  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  &c. 

Text  Books.     Poetry.     Golden  Treasury.     Text  book  of  Grammar. 

School  Lessons — 3  hrs.     Priv.  Prep,  in  School  and  at  Home — 1  hr.  50  m.     Total — 
4  hrs.  50  m. 

FORM  IVb.    Average  Age,  13-14. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

Literature.  (1)  Two  plags  of  Shakespeare  are  read  in  class.  The  more 
difficult  passages  and  words  and  allusions  are  explained  in  order  to  make 
the  play  intelligible.  The  girls  give  explanations  and  resumes  of  passages 
orally  and  in  writing.  Selections  are  learned  by  heart,  scenes  are  acted 
•  mil  visits  paid  to  the  theatre. 

(2)  Selected  Poems. 

(3)  One  or  more  Novels  of  Stevenson  or  Scott.    Reading  of  the  text.    Re-telling 

orally  or  in  writing  of  the  story,  resume  of  paragraphs  and  chapters. 
11  riting  on  Given  Subjects.     Descriptions,  narrative,  original  narrative,  writing 
work  in  connexion  with  prepared  text,  storytelling  with  incidents  and 
characters  similar  to  a  story  told  in  class. 
Grammar — Fornml  Study  of  the  Language. 

tematic  grammar.     Function,  meaning,  and  inflexions  of  words. 
Analysis  of  sentences — correction  of  loose  and  faulty  sentences  in  written  work. 

I  Books.     Text  book  of  Grammar.     Golden  Treasury.    Various  Poetry  Books. 

School  Lessons— 2\  hrs.    Priv.  Prep,  m  School  and  at  Home — 2|  hrs.     Total — 
4i  hrs. 
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FORM  IVa.     Average  Age,  13. 
Literature  and  Composition. 

1.  Two  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  as  Henry  V,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

2.  Selected  Poems — Tennyson. 

3.  Prose,  such  as  Our  Village. 

Reading  and  explanation  of  the  texts.  Resume  of  paragraphs.  Structure 
and  plan  of  the  poems.  Comparison  of  the  poems  with  each  other. 
Reading  without  comments.  A  much  closer  study  of  the  Shake- 
speare text  than  in  Form  IV.  Study  of  the  characters  and  motives  of 
the  persons  of  the  play. 

Writing  on  Given  Subjects  arising  from  the  History,  Literature,  and  Geography 
course  for  the  year. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 

Part  of  the  second  year's  scheme  for  Form  V. 

School  Lessons — 2  J  hrs.    Priv.  Prep,  in  School  and  at  Home — 2  hrs.    Total —  4f_  hrs. 

FORM  UPPER  IV.     Average  Age,  14-15. 
Literature  and  Composition.     As  in  IVa. 
Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language.     As  in  IVa. 
School  Lessons — 3£  hrs.   Priv.  Prep,  in  School  and  at  Home — 1  hr.    Total — 4£  hrs. 

FORM  V.    Average  Age,  16. 

Literature  and  Composition. 

1.  One  play  of  Shakespeare. 

2.  A  classical  longer  Poem.     Spenser,  Milton,  such  as  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I. 

3.  Selections  from  Modern  Poetry,  such  as  Idylls  of  the  King. 

4.  Prose  selections,  such  as  Bacon's  Essays. 
Texts  treated  as  in  Upper  IV. 

Writing  on  Given  Subjects  as  in  IVa. 

Grammar — Formal  Study  of  the  Language. 
A  two-years  scheme.1 
Short  texts  and  extracts  from  authors  of  different  styles.      Each  extract 
treated  as  follows  : — 
I.  General  examination. 

(a)  Of  the  contents  of  the  piece  and  of  the  main  theme. 

(b)  Subdivision  of  the  main  theme. 

(c)  General  review  of  style  (1)  as  suitable  to  subject,  (2)  as  characteristic  of 
the  author,  (3)  as  characteristic  of  the  age. 

II.  Examination  of  each  paragraph  in  detail. 
(a)  Construction  of  sentences,  their  length  and  cadence. 
(6)  Choice  of  certain  words  as  regards  their  suitability,  synonyms  and 
homonyms,  metaphors,  contrasts,  antithesis,  &c. 

(c)  Archaisms,  ambiguities,  uncommon  constructions. 

(d)  Expansion  of  paragraphs. 

(e)  Treatment  of  subject  by  the  pupils  in  the  style  of  the  extract. 
(/)  Precis  writing. 

Text  Books.     Manual  of  English  Grammar.     English  Texts. 

School  Lessons — 3  hrs.     Priv.  Prep,  in  School  and  at  Home — 2  hrs.  5  m.     Total — 
5  hrs.  5  m. 

FORM  UPPER  V.8    Average  Age,  17. 
Literature  and  Composition.     English  scheme  as  in  Form  V. 
School  Lessons — 2|  hrs.    Priv.  Prep,  in  School  and  at  Home — 2  J  hrs.    Total — 5  hrs. 

1  The  amount  of  the  above  scheme  that  can  be  taken  in  two  years  depends 
on  the  age  at  which  the  girls  enter  the  school  and  their  previous  preparation. 
Girls  entering  at  14  or  15  do  not  get  very  far. 

J  The  school  is  new,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  Form  VI.  Girls  will  take  the 
Leaving  Certificate,  London  Matriculation  Standard,  from  Form  Upper  V. 


The  following  Publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Association, 
and  can  be  purchased  by  members : — 

1907. 

No.  1.    Types  of  English  Curricula  in  Boys'  Secondary  Schools. 

Price  6d. 

No.  2.    The  Teaching  of  Shakespeare   in   Secondary  Schools 
(Provisional  suggestions).  Price  Id. 

No.  3.     A  Short  List  of  Books  on  English  Literature  from  the 
beginning  to  1832,  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

Price  6d.  (to  Associate  Members,  Is.) 

1908. 

No.  4.     Shelley's   View   of  Poetry.     A   Lecture   by  Professor 
A.  C.  Bradley,  Litt.D.  Price  Is. 

No.  5.     English  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools.      By  J.  H. 
Fowler,  M.A.     (Reprinted.)  Price  6d. 

No.  6.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Girls'  Secondary  Schools. 
By  Miss  G.  Clement,  B.A.  Price  6d. 

No.  7.    The  Teaching  of  Shakespeare  in  Schools.  Price  6d 
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(The  asterisk  *  denotes  that  English  is  a  compulsory  subject.) 

A.    ENTRANCE    TO    UNIVERSITIES 

ENGLAND 

*  BIRMINGHAM. 

English  Composition :  Candidates  will  be  required  to  write  three  or  four 
short  compositions  on  subjects  drawn  from  one  of  the  following  groups,  to  be 
selected  by  the  candidate.    The  groups  for  1909  are  : — 

(a)  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I  ;  Shakespeare,  Macbeth ;  Lamb,  Tales 
from  Shakespeare;  Kingsley,  Westward  Hoi  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I 
and  II. 

(b)  Pope,  Rape  of  the  Loch;  Addison,  Sir Ror/er de  Coverley  Papers ;  Macaulay, 
/  lay  on  Addison;  Thackeray,  English  Humourists;  Dr.  Johnson,  London  and 
Vanity  of  Human  Withes;  Gray,  Elegy,  Progress  of  Poesy,  TJie  Bard,  and  Ode 
to  Adversity. 

(c)  Wordsworth,   Laodatnia,   Ode   to   Duty,   Michael,  Song  at  the  Feast  of 
Brougham   Co.  tie,   Tintern   Abbey,  Resolution   and  Independence,  Prefaci   to  tht 
Lyrical  Ballad  ;   Coleridge,  Ancient  Mariner;  Byron,  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and 
the  third  Canto  of  Childe  llarohl ;  Scott,  Iranhor  ;  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson. 

(d)  Tennyson,  CEnone,  Ulysses,  Palaa  of  Art,  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  Lotos- 
Eaters,  Tit)  Ode  on  tin  "Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  Matthew  Arnold, 
Scholar  Qip  y,  Thyrsis,  Sohrab  and  Rustum  ;  Lamb,  Essays  of  F.lia  (first  series); 
Lowell,  Essays  on  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Dryden. 

dictates  will  be  expected  to  show  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
subject-matt'  r  of  the  books  they  offer,  bul  no!  a  minute  knowledge  of  allusions, 
parallel  pa      ges,  and  criticisms  which  bear  on  the  text  of  the  books. 


2  SUMMARY   OF   EXAMINATIONS 

*  DURHAM. 

Grammar.  Analysis  and  parsing  of  sentences.  Paraphrasing,  and  Com- 
position of  a  Short  Essay.  General  Questions  on  English  Literature.  A  portion 
of  a  special  author,  to  be  announced  at  least  six  months  previously  to  the 
Examination.  For  September,  1909,  and  March,  1910,  Shakespeare's  As  You 
Like  It. 

(English  is  compulsory  for  the  faculties  of  Medicine,  Science,  Letters, 
Music,  and  for  the  Scholarships  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  September 
Matriculation  Examination.) 


*  LONDON. 

The  English  paper  will  include  :— 

(a)  A  subject  for  an  essay,  to  be  chosen  by  each  candidate  from  several 
subjects  set.  Those  proposed  may  include  some  having  reference  to  Geography 
and  History,  and  some  involving  an  acquaintance  with  English  Authors,  as  well 
as  more  abstract  subjects,  the  main  object  being  to  test  power  of  expression, 
thought,  and  arrangement,  general  reading,  and  knowledge. 

[All  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  attempt  the  essay,  to  which  special 
importance  is  attached.] 

(b)  Questions  testing  knowledge  and  command  of  English.  These  may 
include  questions  on  precis-writing,  paraphrase,  and  analysis  of  sentences. 

(c)  Questions  testing  general  reading  and  knowledge  of  English  books. 

*  MANCHESTER,   LIVERPOOL,  LEEDS,  AND   SHEFFIELD. 

Ordinary  papers. 

English  Language.  (One  paper  of  two  hours.)  (1)  An  Essay.  (2)  Elements 
of  English  Grammar,  including  outlines  of  the  general  history  of  the  English 
Language. 

English  Literature.  (One  paper  of  two  hours.)  (1)  An  Essay.  (2)  Set  one 
or  more  books  in  English  Literature. 

Alternative  papers  of  a  higher  standard  are  set  at  the  July  Examination 
in  English  Literature,  English  History,  Mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Mechanics  (including  Physics),  and  Chemistry. 

Credit  will  be  given  in  the  lists  for  excellence  in  any  of  these  subjects. 

English  Literature.  (One  paper  of  three  hours.)  (1)  An  Essay  on  a  subject 
chosen  from  the  books  prescribed  for  general  reading.  (2)  Set  books  in  English 
Literature  prescribed  for  special  study. 

(Either  English  Language  or  English  Literature  must  be  taken  :  if  the  latter 
is  chosen,  the  Candidate  may  take  the  '  alternative '  [i.  e.  the  higher]  instead 
of  the  ordinary  paper.) 

*  WALES. 

(1)  Analysis  and  parsing,  together  with  the  study  of  common  difficulties 
in  English  composition,  especially  in  the  choice  and  order  of  words. 

(2)  The  reproduction  in  the  candidate's  own  words  of  two  passages  of 
ordinary  difficulty  from  modern  English  authors,  one  in  prose  and  one  in  verse, 
which  have  been  read  out  by  the  presiding  Examiner. 

(3)  The  study  of  a  short  modern  English  text  (substance  and  vocabulary) ; 
Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Lectures  I  and  II,  and  Unto  this  last. 

(4)  Either  Historical  Grammar,  as  far  as  required  to  illustrate  the  text  of  the 
set  book  ;  or  comparison  of  the  idioms  of  English  and  Welsh. 

(5)  The  nature  and  classification  of  modern  English  sounds,  and  their 
bearing  on  orthography. 

No  candidate  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in  English  who  does  not  satisfy  the 
Examiners  in  (1)  and  (2)  separately,  as  well  as  in  the  examination  as  a  whole. 


IN   ENGLISH   AFFECTING   SCHOOLS 


*  UNIVERSITIES   OF   SCOTLAND 


PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

English  includes  (1)  Grammar,  (2)  Composition,  (3)  Literature,  (4)  History, 
and  (5)  Geography. 

The  papers  in  English  proper  will  include  an  Essay  ;  a  question  in  the 
paraphrasing,  or  the  interpretation  or  the  discussion  of  a  passage  or  some 
passages  in  prose  or  verse  ;  questions  in  Grammar  and  Etymology. 

Literature  will  comprise  a  knowledge  of  certain  prescribed  books  of  two  or 
three  writers.  Questions  requiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  life  and  works 
of  the  greater  writers  will  not  be  set :  but  one  or  two  questions  may  be  set 
giving  an  opportunity  to  candidates  who  have  read  widely  in  English  Litera- 
ture to  show  their  knowledge.  The  prescribed  books  for  1909  are  Shakespeare, 
Richard  II;  Byron,  Chihle  Harold,  iii  and  iv  ;  Addison,  The  Spectator  (Essays 
1-50). 


THE   MEDICAL   PRELIMINARY. 

In  English,  no  set  books  shall  be  prescribed,  nor  shall  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  life  and  works  of  the  greater  authors  be  expected  of  candidates,  but  one 
or  two  questions  may  be  set,  giving  an  opportunity  to  candidates  to  show 
knowledge  of  famous  literary  works.  A  single  threediours  paper  shall  be  set, 
containing  an  Essay,  a  Paraphrase,  two  questions  on  History,  two  on  Geography, 
four  on  Grammar  (including  correction  of  sentences,  parsing,  analysis  of 
sentences,  and  derivations),  two  of  a  literary  and  general  kind.  Eight  answers 
shall  be  required.  The  Essay,  the  Paraphrase,  one  answer  on  History,  and  one 
on  Geography,  shall  be  compulsory. 


IRELAND 

*  DUBLIN,   TRINITY  COLLEGE. 
Pmglish  Composition. 

*  DUBLIN,   ROYAL  UNIVERSITY.1 

English  Language  ami  Literature. 

i  1 1  The  following  works:-  Thackeray,  Addison,  Steele,  Goldsmith(from  English 
Hi<»  ;  Cowper,  The  Task,  Bookl;  Dickens.  .1  Tah  of  Two  Cities. 

(2)  Grammar,  together  with  the  Principles  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

A  short  Es 

1  In  consequence  of  recent  legislation,  the  Royal  I'nivei .-it v  will  be 
dissolved  aj  an  early  date,  and  two  new  Universities  in  Dublin  and  Belfast 
will  come  into  exi 
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B.  EXAMINATIONS  BY  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

a.    SCOTCH   EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT. 

*  LEAVING    CERTIFICATES. 

When  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  was  originally  instituted  in  1888,  English  was  regarded,  along 
with  History  and  Geography,  as  forming  a  single  subject.  Papers  were  set 
in  two  grades — the  Lower  and  the  Higher — corresponding  roughly  to  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Certificate  Examinations  of  the  English  Universities. 
The  papers  still  remain  of  two  grades ;  but  within  recent  years  the  tendency 
has  been  to  make  English,  not  a  separate  subject,  but  rather  the  most  impor- 
tant element  in  a  group.  The  group  of  subjects  to  which  Lower  Grade 
English  is  attached  is  taken  by  pupils  of  15  or  16.  Successful  candidates 
are  awarded  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  This  Certificate  is  accepted  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  as  exempting  from  the  Medical  Preliminary  Exami- 
nation. Its  chief  purpose,  however,  is  to  serve  as  a  passport  to  the  more 
advanced  classes  of  Secondary  Schools.  The  full  Leaving  Certificate,  for  the 
securing  of  which  a  pass  in  Higher  Grade  English  is  essential,  is  meant  to 
indicate  ripeness  for  University  study.  The  minimum  age  at  which  it  can  be 
taken  is  17,  but  the  majority  of  the  candidates  are  rather  older. 

The  Lower  Grade  paper  consists  of  Dictation,  Composition,  the  summary 
of  a  narrative  poem,  with  questions  on  language,  literature,  history,  and 
geography. 

The  Higher  Grade  paper  consists  of  Composition,  the  interpretation  of 
a  poem  or  passage,  with  questions  on  Language  (including  etymology, 
historical  accidence,  syntax,  and  prosody)  and  Literature.  In  the  Higher 
Grade  there  are  separate  papers  on  History  and  Geography,  and  after  this 
year  there  will  be  a  similar  separation  in  the  Lower  Grade  papers. 

The  Department  issues  a  valuable  Note,  explaining  the  principles  kept  in 
view  in  the  examination.  In  regard  to  Literature,  for  example,  while  pre- 
scribing no  set  books,  it  expects  evidence  of  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
literature  itself,  acquired  by  the  careful  study  of  a  few  well-chosen  master- 
pieces, supplemented  by  more  cursory  reading  in  a  wider  range  of  English 
Classics. 


6.    IRISH   INTERMEDIATE    EDUCATION   BOARD. 

*  PREPARATORY  GRADE. 

The  following  works  to  be  read : — Lamb  :  Adventures  of  Ulysses  (School 
Text) ;  Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Cantos  i  and  li. 

*  JUNIOR  GRADE. 

Works  to  be  read  : — Lamb  :  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (a  specified  selection)  ; 
Defoe  :  Robinson  Crusoe,  Chaps,  i  to  xiii ;  Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Cantos  i, 
ii,  and  iii. 

*  MIDDLE  GRADE. 

Works  to  be  read  : — Dickens  :  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (School  Text) ;  Thackeray  : 
Addison,  Steele,  and  Goldsmith  (from  English  Humourists)  (School  Text)  ; 
Cowper :  The  Task,  Book  I. 

[The  books  prescribed  for  the  above  grades  are  intended  only  to  suggest 
subjects  in  which  a  composition  will  be  set.] 
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*  SENIOR  GRADE. 

A.  Literature. 

Bacon  :  Essays  (a  specified  selection) ;  Shakespeare :  Coriolanus  (School 
Text). 

B.  Composition. 

Scott :  Old  Mortality  (School  Text). 

c.    CENTEAL  WELSH  BOAKD. 

(In  this  Examination  English  Language  and  Literature  count  as  two 
Separate  Subjects.) 

JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE. 

Language.     Elements  of  English  accidence,  syntax,  analysis,  and  parsing. 

Literature.  A  choice  of  certain  set  books,  e.g.  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  or 
portions  of  the  Golden  Treasury. 

The  paper  will  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  general  com- 
prehension and  appreciation  of  the  story  and  subject  of  the  texts  set,  rather 
than  a  detailed  knowledge  of  words  and  allusions. 


\-v 


SENIOR  CERTIFICATE. 

Language.  Outlines  of  historical  grammar,  precis,  essay,  or  translation 
from  Welsh  into  English. 

Literature.  A  choice  of  certain  set  books,  e.g.  two  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
or  portions  of  the  Spectator  or  of  Paradise  Lost. 

HONOUR  CERTIFICATE. 

Language.  Old  English  grammar,  Middle  English  texts,  general  questions 
on  grammar  and  philology. 

Literature.  (1)  A  general  paper  on  English  Literature  from  the  time  of 
Chaucer  to  1625,  with  special  reference  to  Lyly,  Shakespeare,  Spenser  and 
Bacon.     (2)  A  paper  on  the  Literature  of  one  of  the  following  periods : — 

(i)  From  1625  to  1700,  with  special  reference  to  the  works  of  Milton  and 
Dryden,  excluding  dramatic  works  ; 

(ii)  From  1700  to  the  death  of  Pope,  with  special  reference  to  the  works  of 
Pope  and  Addison ; 

(iii)  From  1789  to  1837,  with  special  reference  to  the  works  of  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  and  Lamb. 

It  is  expected  that,  in  all  Stages,  some  portions  of  each  of  the  texts  offered 
will  be  committed  to  memory. 

In  all  Stages,  questions  of  literary  histoiy  arising  out  of  the  books  or 
authors  studied  will  be  asked. 


d.  THE  ENGLISH  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  DOES  NOT 
IX AMINE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  A  SUMMARY  OF 
Till;  ENGLISH  EXAMINATION  FOR  THE  ELEMEN- 
TAL SCHOOL  TEAClIMi.'S-  CERTIFICATE  IS  GIVEN 
BELOW. 

•I'KEU.MINAKY   KXAMINATION  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATE. 

I'm;  i    I. 

1.  Reading.    To  read  with  clear  enunciation,  ease,  and  intelligence,  from 
a  work  of  a  Btandard  prose  author  and  a  worfc  of  a  standard  poet. 

2.  Repetition.    To  repeal  100  Lines  of  Shakespeare,  or  some  other  standard 
English  author,  with  clearness  and  force,  and  knowledge  of  the  meaning. 

B.  ( 'ompo  ition. 
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Part  II. 

1.  English  Language  and  Literature  : — (1)  English  Grammar,  (2)  The  ele- 
ments of  English  Composition  and  Literature. 

All  candidates  should  have  undertaken  as  wide  a  course  as  possible  of 
general  reading,  which  should  include  amongst  other  books  some  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  an  anthology  of  verse,  and  some  of  the  chief  works  of  the  most 
famous  English  prose-writers.  In  this  connexion  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  suggestions  for  a  four-year  Course  in  English  in  Secondary  Schools, 
the  relevant  portion  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

First  Year.  English  Ballads  (early  and  modern) ;  Macaulay's  Lays  (Roman 
and  English) ;  Ancient  Mariner ;  Longfellow  {Shorter  Poems);  Cowper  (Shorter 
Poems) ;  Patriotic  Songs  and  Lyrics ;  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  Stories  of  Heroes  (Greek, 
Roman,  Scandinavian,  Teutonic,  Frankish,  Arthurian) ;  Tales  from  the  Faerie 
Queene  ;  Gatty,  Parables  front  Nature. 

Second  Year.  Longfellow  (longer  poems,  e.g.  Evangeline);  Scott  (e.g.  Lady 
of  the  Lake) ;  Patriotic  Poems  (e.g.  Collections  such  as  Lyra  Heroica);  Pilgrim's 
Progress ;  Selections  from  Don  Quixote,  Froissart,  Malory,  or  Gidliver's  Travels ; 
H.  Kingsley,  Tales  of  Old  Travel ;  Prescott,  Selections  from  Peru,  or  Mexico ; 
Scott  (e.  g.  Talisman,  Ivanhoe,  Quentin  Durivard)  ;  Morris,  Story  of  the  Glittering 
Plain. 

Third  Year.  Simpler  poems  from  one  or  more  of  the  following : — Milton, 
Gray,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  or  from  selections  such  as  the 
Golden  Treasury  ;  Shakespeare  (Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like 
It);  Goldsmith  (Traveller  and  Deserted  Village);  Morris  (Select  Stories  from  the 
Earthly  Paradise) ;  Macaulay — Biographical  Essays ;  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Great  Characters  (e.g.  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Sir  T.  More,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Raleigh,  Cromwell,  Frederick  the  Great,  Dr.  Johnson,  Washington,  Napoleon, 
Nelson) ;  Voyages  and  Travels  (e.g.  selections  from  Hakluyt,  Purchas,  Dampier, 
Anson,  Cook);  Scott  (e.g.  Waverley,  The  Antiquary,  Old  Mortality). 

Fourth  Year.  More  advanced  poems  of  Chaucer  (Prologue),  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Spenser,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  or  from  collections  such  as 
the  Golden  Treasury  (First  or  Second  Series) ;  Shakespeare  (Histories,  Comedies, 
or  easier  Tragedies) ;  Plutarch's  Lives  (Langhorne) ;  Kinglake,  Eothen  ;  Borrow 
(e.  g.  Lavengro) ;  Modern  Prose  Comedies  (e.g.  Goldsmith  or  Sheridan) ;  Selections 
from  British  Essayists  (e.  g.  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Lamb) ;  Macaulay,  Essays  or 
Selected  Chapters  from  the  History ;  Froude,  Selected  Short  Studies  ;  Ruskin, 
Sesame  and  Lilies. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  course  is  merely  illustrative,  and  need 
not  be  adopted  in  detail.  The  paper  will  contain  a  wide  choice  of  questions, 
and  will  as  far  as  possible  be  framed  so  as  to  give  candidates  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  credit  for  any  private  reading  they  have  done. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  write  an  essay. 


C.     EXAMINATIONS    BY    UNIVERSITIES 

OXFORD    AND    CAMBRIDGE    SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION    BOARD    (JOINT  BOARD) 

LOWER  CERTIFICATES. 

(1)  Grammar,  (2)  Easy  Composition,  (3)  Dictation,  (4)  Portions  of  authors 
to  be  specially  prepared. 

For  1909  the  portions  to  be  specially  prepared  are  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Night  and  Scott's  Waverley. 

(English  forms  one  of  the  subjects  in  a  group  including  Scripture  Know- 
ledge, Geography,  and  English  History :  the  Certificate  may  be  obtained 
without  taking  any  subject  in  the  group.) 
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HIGHER  CERTIFICATES. 

(a)  Prose  Composition  ;  (&)  Portions  of  authors  to  be  specially  prepared. 

The  papers  on  the  portions  of  authors  to  be  specially  prepared  shall  contain 
questions  on  grammar. 

Candidates  offering  this  subject,  who  are  to  be  examined  in  1909,  are 
required  to  offer  the  following  plays  of  Shakespeare: — Twelfth  Night;  Corio- 
lanus;  and  one  of  the  following  portions  of  authors:  (1)  Chaucer,  Tlie  Pro- 
logue, The  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  The  Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale,  and  Tlie  Pardoner's 
Tale  ;  (2)  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  I;  (3)  Burke,  Speeches  on  American  Taxation, 
and  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

(English  forms  one  of  the  subjects  in  a  group  including  Scripture  Know- 
ledge, History,  and  Geography.  If  this  group  alone  is  taken,  all  four  subjects 
must  be  offered,  but  the  Certificate  may  be  obtained  without  taking  the  group.) 

[A  candidate,  who  does  not  offer  English  as  one  of  his  subjects  and  desires 
exemption  from  Part  II  of  the  Previous  Examination  at  Cambridge,  may  be 
examined  in  Prose  Composition,  and  if  he  satisfies  the  Examiners  a  statement 
of  the  fact  shall  be  endorsed  on  his  Certificate.  If  a  candidate  offers  English 
as  one  of  his  subjects  and  does  not  pass  in  it,  but  satisfies  the  Examiners  in 
Prose  Composition,  a  statement  that  he  has  so  satisfied  the  Examiners  shall  be 
endorsed  on  his  Certificate.] 

*  SCHOOL  OR   "  LEAVING  "  CERTIFICATE. 

(a)  English  Composition  and  Precis-writing,  (b)  Reproduction  in  brief  of 
a  passage  read  to  the  candidates,  (c)  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night  and  Scott's 
Waverley. 

In  order  to  pass  in  English  a  candidate  must  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  (a) 
and  (b) :  if  he  satisfies  the  Examiners  in  (c)  also,  the  fact  will  be  noted  on  his 
Certificate. 

(This  Certificate  may  be  obtained  without  any  knowledge  of  English 
Literature.) 


CAMBRIDGE   LOCAL 

PRELIMINARY. 

(a)  English   Grammar.      Questions  will  be  set  on  the  meaning  of  gram- 
matical terms,  accidence,  parsing,  and  the  analysis  of  sentences. 

(b)  English  Composition.     Candidates  will  be  required  to  reproduce  in  their 
own  words  the  substance  of  a  passage  read  to  them. 

(c)  Lamb's  Tiles  from  Shakespeare  (A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  Winter's 
Tale,  Much  A<li,  ah»\<t  Nothing,  Macbeth,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Othello). 

i<t)  Tennyson  for  the  Young  (Macmillan),  pp.20  80. 

adidatea  car  pass  in  this  section  by  doing  sufficiently  well  in  (a)  and  (b) ; 
I. lit  they  cannot  obtain  the  mark  of  distinction  without  also  satisfying  the 
Examiners  in  (c)  or  (</).    No  candidate  will  be  examined  in  both  (c)  and  (3). 

(This    Certificate    may   be    obtained   without   any    knowledge   of    English 
Literature.) 

JUNIOR. 

(a)  English  Composition.    Exercises,  including  the  composition  of  an  Kssay 
will  be  set  with  the  objecl  of  testing  tin'  power  of  the  candidates  to  write 
i  Lear  and  grammatii  al  Gng  lish. 
i/<    Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar. 
it .    i  /.  ./.  nd  of  Montrost . 
\  paperofqui  »f  a  general,  not  a  detailed,  character  on  Prescott'a 

\quesi  of  Mexico,  ed.  Horsley,  published  in  two  volumes  ami  also  in  a  single 
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volume  (Rivington),  and  Historical  Ballads  (Cambridge  University  Press), 
p.  95  to  end. 

(e)  English  Grammar,  including  parsing  and  the  analysis  of  sentences. 

To  pass  in  the  section  candidates  must  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  two 
subjects,  of  which  (b)  or  (c)  or  (d)  must  be  one.  They  cannot  gain  the  mark  of 
distinction  unless  they  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  three  subjects.  They  may  not 
be  examined  in  both  (b)  and  (c),  or  in  more  than  three  subjects  altogether. 

Throughout  the  section  importance  will  be  attached  to  clearness  and 
correctness  of  style. 

SENIOR, 

(a)  English  Composition.  Exercises,  including  the  composition  of  an  Essay, 
will  be  set  with  the  object  of  testing  the  power  of  the  candidates  to  write  clear 
and  grammatical  English. 

(b)  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar. 

(c)  Spenser,  Faerie  Qiceene,  Book  I  (Clarendon  Press). 

(d)  A  paper  of  questions  of  a  general,  not  a  detailed,  character,  on 
Shakespeare,  Richard  II;  Tennyson,  TJie  Marriage  of  Geraint,  Geraint  and 
Enid,  Gareth  and  Lynette ;  and  either  Bacon's  Essays  29-46,  or  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chapters  1-3  (omitting  the  notes). 

(e)  A  paper  of  easy  questions  testing  the  candidates'  general  knowledge 
of  English  Literature  not  earlier  than  1579  a.d.  Candidates  may  consult 
Stopford  Brooke's  English  Literature  or  some  similar  work.  They  will  not 
be  expected  to  show  acquaintance  with  minor  authors  or  biographical  details. 
The  questions  will  not  be  limited  to  textbook  knowledge. 

To  pass  in  the  section  candidates  must  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  two  of 
these  five  subjects.  They  cannot  gain  the  mark  of  distinction,  unless  they 
satisfy  the  Examiners  in  three.  They  may  not  take  both  (b)  and  (c),  or  both 
(d)  and  (e). 

Throughout  the  section  importance  will  be  attached  to  clearness  and 
correctness  of  style. 

HIGHER  LOCAL. 

For  a  Second  or  Third  Class  in  English  Language  and  Literature  in  any 
year,  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  1  and  2  will  be  required  in  that  year. 
Candidates  cannot  obtain  a  First  Class  in  any  year  without  passing  in  that 
year  in  all  the  three  subjects  included  in  the  group,  unless  they  gain  the 
mark  of  distinction  in  both  the  subjects  1  and  2.  Candidates  who  have  passed 
in  this  group  may  take  subject  3  alone  in  a  subsequent  year,  but  they  cannot 
by  this  means  obtain  a  higher  Class. 

(1)  English  Language  and  Literature.  For  June,  1909.  Shakespeare, 
Macbeth;  Addison,  Spectator,  ed.  Arnold  (Clarendon  Press),  Sect,  iv  (Religion, 
Morals,  Superstition);  Pope,  Satires  and  Epistles;  Gray,  Poems.  The  paper 
will  consist  of  questions  on  the  language  as  well  as  the  subject-matter  of 
the  selected  books. 

(2)  History  of  English  Literature.  For  June,  1909.  The  Examination  will 
be  on  the  period  from  1700  to  1775.  Special  value  will  be  attached  to  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  principal  works,  published  during  the  given 
period,  of  Addison,  Pope,  Thomson,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith. 

(3)  Early  English.  For  June,  1909.  MacLean,  Old  and  Middle  English 
Reader,  Sections  iv-x,  xiii,  xiv,  xviii-xxix  (Macmillan) ;  Chaucer,  The  Clerkes 
Tale  and  The  Squieres  Tale.  The  paper  will  consist  of  (1)  passages  for  translation 
into  modern  English  from  the  selected  books,  with  questions  on  the  language, 
history,  and  subject-matter  of  the  books,  (2)  a  passage  or  passages  for  trans- 
lation into  modern  English  from  other  books,  (3)  a  short  passage  for  translation 
from  English  into  Anglo-Saxon,  (4)  questions  on  grammar  and  philology. 

(In  all  four  of  these  Examinations  candidates  may  obtain  a  certificate 
without  offering  English ;  in  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  certificate  in  the 
Junior  or  Senior  Examination  they  must  pass  either  in  English  or  in  another 
language,  ancient  or  modern.) 
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OXFOKD   LOCAL 

PRELIMINARY. 

(a)  English  Composition.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  reproduce  in  their 
own  words  the  substance  of  a  passage  read  to  them. 

(b)  English  Grammar  {Accidence).  Passages  may  be  set  for  parsing,  para- 
phrase, and  explanation. 

(c)  Either  (a)  Keary,  Heroes  of  Asgard  (Second  Edition,  2s.  6d.,  Macmillan), 
or  (0)  Macaulay,  Lags  of  Ancient  Rome  (Horatius  and  Lake  Regillus). 

(d)  Either  (a)  Scott,  Talisman,  or  (0)  Select  Poems  of  Tennyson,  by  George 
and  Hadow  (vi-end,  omitting  xxi,  xxii),  (Macmillan). 

(e)  Defoe  and  Bunyan  :  in  Select  English  Classics,  edited  by  A.  Quiller-Couch 
(Clarendon  Press). 

To  pass  in  this  section  candidates  must  pass  in  at  least  two  divisions. 
Not  more  than  three  divisions  may  be  offered. 

JUNIOR. 

(a)  English  Composition,  including  Essay. 

(b)  Grammar.  Passages  may  be  set  for  parsing,  analysis,  paraphrase,  and 
explanation. 

(c)  Shakespeare,  Tempest. 

(d)  Either  (a)  Shakespeare,  Henry  V,  or  (0)  Shakespeare,  Macbeth,  or  (y) 
Scott,  Quentin  Durivard,  or  (8)  Scott,  Lag  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

(e)  Either  (a)  Select  Poems  of  Tennyson,  by  George  and  Hadow  (Macmillan), 
or  (0)  Burke,  TJwughts  on  the  Present  Discontents. 

(f)  Hie  Oxford  Treasury  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii  (pp.  1-12,  153-284), 
by  G.  E.  and  W.  H.  Hadow  (Clarendon  Press). 

(g)  Poems  of  English  Country  Life  (Clarendon  Press). 

(h)  Defoe,  Bunyan,  Cowper,  and  Crabbe :  in  Select  English  Classics,  edited 
by  A.  Quiller-Couch  (Clarendon  Press). 

To  pass  in  this  section  candidates  must  pass  in  at  least  two  divisions,  one 
of  which  must  be  either  (c)  or  (d)  or  (e)  or  (/)  or  (g)  or  (h).  Not  more  than 
four  divisions  may  be  offered. 

SENIOR. 

(a)  English  Composition,  including  Essay. 

(b)  Grammar. 

(c)  Either  (a)  Chaucer,  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  (Skeat's  School 
Edition,  Clarendon  Press),  or  (0)  Shakespeare,  Tempest. 

(d)  Either  (a)  Shakespeare,  Henry  V,  or  (0)  Scott,  Quentin  Durward,  or  (y) 
Browning,  Strafford. 

(e)  Either  (a)  More,  Utopia,  or  (0)  Burke,  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents, 
or  (y)  Select  Poems  of  Tennyson,  by  George  and  Hadow  (Macmillan). 

(/)  The  Oxford  Treasury  of  English  Literature,  vol.  ii  (pp.  1-284),  by 
G.  E.  and  \V.  H.  Hadow  (Clarendon  Press). 

(</)  Sih  rtiuns  from  Dryden,  ed.  by  G.  E.  Hadow  (Clarendon  Press). 

To  pass  in  this  section  candidates  must  pass  in  at  least  two  divisions,  one  of 
which  must  be  either  (c)  or  (d)  or  (e)  or  (/)  or  (g).  Not  more  than  four  divisions 
may  be  offered. 

(There  are  from  19  to  22  sections  in  these  Examinations,  of  which  five  must 
be  offered.     The  Certificate  may  be  obtained  without  offering  English.) 

HIGHER  LOCAL. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  Third  Clase  in  this  section  candidates  must  pass  (at 
one  and  the  same  Examination)  (a)  in  the  Out  lines  of  the  History  of  a  period 
of  English  Literature,  viz.  in  1909,  the  period  from  1550  to  1037;  in  1910,  the 
period  from  1637  to  1785  ;  in  1911,  t lie  period  before  Shakespeare:  (6)  in 
certain  prescribed  books,  viz.  in  1909 — 
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(1)  Tfie  Oxford  Treasury  of  English  Literature,  by  G.  E.  and  W.  H.  Hadow 
(Clarendon  Press),  vol.  ii.  (2)  Sidney,  Arcadia,  or  Bacon's  Essays.  (3)  Spenser, 
Faerie  Queene,  Book  I.  (4)  Either  A.  J.  Wyatt's  Elementary  Old  English  Gram- 
mar, together  with  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  (seventh  edition),  xiv,  xv,  xx  ; 
or  Shakespeare,  Hamlet,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello,  or  Julius  Caesar. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  First  or  a  Second  Class  candidates  must  attain  a  higher 
standard  in  the  same  subjects. 

(The  Certificate  may  be  obtained  without  offering  English.) 


LONDON 

a.  HIGHER  SCHOOL-LEAVING  CERTIFICATE. 

(English  Language  and  Literature  may  be  one  of  the  four  subjects 
selected.) 

b.  *  MATRICULATION    SCHOOL-LEAVING  CERTIFICATE. 
(The  standard  is  that  of  the  Matriculation  Examination.1) 

c.  *  JUNIOR   SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

No  syllabus  is  issued  by  the  University.  Each  school  is  required  to  submit 
its  own  syllabus  for  approval  and  is  thus  left  free  to  suggest  its  own 
curriculum. 


MANCHESTER,  LIVERPOOL,  LEEDS  AND 
SHEFFIELD  JOINT  MATRICULATION  BOARD 

*  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 
English  Composition. 

SENIOR   SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES.2 

English  Language  or  English  Literature  or  History  must  be  offered. 

(The  examiners  will  act  in  consultation  with  the  teachers  unless  the 
authorities  of  the  school  express  a  wish  to  the  contrary.  Such  records  as 
have  been  kept  for  each  pupil  during  the  school  course  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  examiners.) 


D.    ARMY,   NAVY,  AND  CIVIL   SERVICE 

THE  ARMY 

*  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION. 

(1)  English  Essay.     (2)  Precis.     (3)  Reproduction  of  passages  read  out. 

*  QUALIFYING  EXAMINATION. 

(1)  Dictation. 

(2)  Short  '  pass '  essays  on  a  limited  number  of  questions  (three  to  be  done 
of  a  larger  number  set). 

(3)  One  short  precis. 

(4)  A  paper  to  test  general  intelligence  and  power  of  expression. 

1  See  p.  2. 

2  Matriculation  standard  of  proficiency  is  required. 
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THE   NAVY 

*  CADETS. 

A  simple  composition  and  reproduction  of  the  gist  of  a  short  passage  twice 
read  aloud  to  the  candidates. 

*  ASSISTANT  CLERKS. 

*  Spelling,  Dictation,  Composition,  Precis,  and  Shorthand,  special  attention 
being  attached  to  composition  and  shorthand. 

(In  this  Examination  higher  marks  are  allotted  to  English  than  to  any 
of  the  other  subjects). 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

English  Composition,  often  with  the  addition  of  Precis,  is  an  obligatory 
subject  in  almost  all  the  numerous  examinations  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  excepting  those  for  the  lowest  posts.  For  example,  an 
Essay  and  Precis  are  required  for  Clerkships  of  the  Second  Division  ;  junior 
appointments  in  the  Supply  and  Accounts  Departments  of  the  Admiralty ; 
Assistant  Surveyorships  of  Taxes ;  student  interpreterships  in  the  Foreign 
Office  ;  posts  in  the  India  Police  Service  ;  clerkships  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police.  English  Composition,  without  Precis,  is  obligatory,  for  instance,  in 
the  examinations  for  Temporary  Boy  Clerks  ;  Female  Typists  in  Government 
Departments  ;  various  clerkships,  male  and  female,  in  the  Post  Office. 

English  Literature  is  not  an  obligatory  subject  in  examinations  which 
would  normally  be  taken  by  candidates  coming  straight  from  school,  and  it 
appears  very  rarely  as  an  alternative  among  other  options. 


E.     COLLEGE    OF    PRECEPTORS 

*  FIRST   CLASS  [OR  SENIOR]. 

English.- — The  paper  will  consist  of  two  Parts:  —  Part  I,  Grammar, 
Analysis,  and  Composition.  Part  II,  («)  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage ;  (b)  Shakespeare's  Tempest;  (c)  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar;  (d)  Chaucer's 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Part  I  is  compulsory,  and  no  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  pass  in  English 
who  fails  to  satisfy  the  Examiner  in  Part  I.  Part  II  is  optional,  but  candi- 
dates for  Distinction  must  take  one  of  the  sections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d). 

*  SECOND  CLASS   [OR  JUNIOR]. 

English. — The  paper  will  consist  of  two  Parts. 

Part  I,  (a)  a  spelling  test;  (b)  a  short  English  essay;  (c)  a  paraphrase  of 
a  passage  of  poetry  ;  (d)  general  grammar  and  analysis  of  sentences. 

Part  II,  (e)  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  Acts  I,  II.  and  III ;  (/)  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Caesar,  Acts  I,  II,  and  III ;  [g)  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Pari  I  is  compulsory,  and  no  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  pass  in  English 
who  fails  to  satisfy  the  Examiner  in  Part  I  or  who  does  not  give  evidence  of 
his  ability  to  spell  correctly. 

Part  II  is  optional,  bu1  candidates  for  Distinction  must  take  one  of  the 
sections  (e),  (/),  (g), 

*  THIRD   CLASS. 

English. 

Candidates  may  take  either:  in)  A  paper  of  easy  Parsing  (i.e.  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  Parts  of  S] h  with    reasons,  of  subjects  and  predicates, 

and  of  objects  of  verbs)  bas^l  mi  an  easy  English  passage,  together  with  other 
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simple  questions  on  English  Grammar ;  or  a  paper  on  one  of  the  following : — 

(b)  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,   Introduction  and  Cantos  i,  ii,  and  iii ; 

(c)  Macaulay's  Horatins  and  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus.  In  papers  (b)  and  (c)  a 
knowledge  of  the  story  and  of  the  meaning  of  words  will  be  required,  together 
with  Parsing  of  a  simple  kind,  based  on  the  text. 

EXAMINATION  OF  PUPILS  IN  LOWER  FORMS. 

*  English  Dictation,  and  Reproduction  of  a  Short  Story  read  ttcice. 

English  Grammar,  i.  e.  discrimination  of  parts  of  speech,  subject,  predicate, 
and  object,  in  easy  sentences. 

English  Literature. — Candidates  may  take  (a)  Macaulay's  Horatins ;  or  (b)  The 
poems  numbered  10,  11,  38,  39,  48,  49,  50,  62,  81,  88,  89,  90  in  the  First  Part  of 
Palgrave's  Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poetry. 

Each  paper  will  contain  easy  questions  on  the  story,  the  meaning  of 
words,  &c. ;  and  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  write  from  memory  short 
passages  from  (a)  Horatins,  Stanzas  xxvi-xxviii  and  xlii-lii  inclusive ;  Or 
{b)  Nos.  38,  48,  81,  88,  in  Palgrave's  Treasury. 

(Candidates  may  obtain  a  certificate  in  all  these  examinations  without 
showing  knowledge  of  English  Literature.) 


P.     GENERAL 

INSTITUTE   OF   CHARTERED   ACCOUNTANTS 

(ENGLAND) 

*  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 
A  Short  Composition. 


INSTITUTE   OF   CHARTERED   ACCOUNTANTS 

(SCOTLAND) 

*  PRELIMINARY   EXAMINATION. 
Grammar  and  Composition. 


INSTITUTION   OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

*  ADMISSION  EXAMINATION. 

English  (one  paper  of  three  hours).    A  general  paper  comprising  questions 
in  Geography,  History,  and  Literature. 


LONDON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

*  JUNIOR  EXAMINATION. 
English  Essay,  including  Orthography  and  Analysis. 
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*  SENIOR  EXAMINATION. 

1.  Composition  and  Precis.  The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  write  a  short 
essay  on  some  generally  known  subject,  paying  special  attention  to  grammar 
and  style ;  also  a  precis  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  the  contents  of  one  or 
of  a  number  of  letters  or  documents  dealing  with  a  particular  subject,  so  that 
any  one  reading  the  precis  may  in  the  smallest  space  of  time  be  put  into 
possession  of  the  main  features  of  the  subject  to  which  the  documents  refer. 

2.  Literature,  History,  and  Geography.  The  questions  will  be  set  with  the 
object  of  testing  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  English  Literature  generally. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE   OF  PHYSICIANS  AND 
SURGEONS   OF  EDINBURGH 

FACULTY  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND   SURGEONS, 

GLASGOW 

BRITISH  DENTAL   ASSOCIATION 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

*  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 
English  Grammar  and  Composition. 


SOCIETY   OF   INCORPORATED   ACCOUNTANTS 

AND  AUDITORS 

*  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 
English  Grammar  and  Composition. 


THE   LAW   SOCIETY 

*  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 
A  Short  Composition. 


THE    ROYAL    INSTITUTE    OF    BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS 

*  A  Short  Composition. 

Note.— Other  bodies   of  n  similar  character  (e.g.  The   Royal   College   of 
I'll-,  .  London,  ami   the   Royal  College  of  Sur^vons,  England)  accept  one 

of    (Ik;    I'reliminary    Examinations    held    by   the  Universities,  of    Boards   of 
Education  or  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
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G.    SOME    SELECTED   UNIVERSITY    ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

[Scholarships  in  English  have  been  given  only  occasionally  by  one  or  more 
Colleges  for  men  atOxford  and  Cambridge,  but  in  the  usual  Scholarship  Examina- 
tions an  English  Essay  is  commonly  set,  and  where  there  is  a  General  Paper 
some  opportunity  is  often  given  for  showing  a  knowledge  of  English  Literature.] 

OXFOED 

SOMERVILLE  COLLEGE  AND  ST.  HILDA'S  HALL. 

An  English  Essay  and  a  General  Paper  will  be  set  for  all  candidates. 
They  can  offer  either  Classics,  Modern  Languages,  History,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Science,  or 

English  Language  and  Literature.  Papers  will  be  set  on  (1)  the  Outlines  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (Bright),  and  translation  from  the  following  extracts 
from  Sweet's  A.-S.  Reader  (7th  edition),  vii,  xxii,  xxiv  ;  (2)  English  Literature, 
period  1630-1700.  In  addition  candidates  will  be  required  to  offer  either  (3) 
unprepared  translation  from  Old  English,  with  grammatical  questions,  and 
Bradley's  Making  of  English,  or  (4)  Milton's  Poetical  Works  and  the  Areopagitica. 

LADY  MARGARET  HALL  AND  ST.  HUGH'S  HALL. 

An  English  Essay  and  a  General  Paper  will  be  set  for  all  candidates.  They 
can  offer  either  Languages,  Modern  History,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  or 

English  Literature.  Two  papers  will  be  set  on  the  Literature  of  the  period 
1631-1700.  In  these  papers  opportunity  will  be  given  of  showing  a  knowledge 
of  the  chief  works  of  the  more  prominent  authors,  and  of  the  social  life  of 
England  during  the  period.  A  third  paper  will  be  set  on  Old  English  Grammar 
with  Translations ;  this  paper  is  optional,  but  recommended  for  candidates 
intending  to  read  for  the  Honour  School  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

CAMBEIDGE 
NEWNHAM  COLLEGE. 

In  Scholarships  in  Modern  Languages,  English  Literature  (not  earlier  than 
the  sixteenth  century)  forms  one  paper. 

An  English  Essay,  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from  a  list  of  six  subjects 
from  English,  French,  and  German  Literature,  is  set. 

To  obtain  one  of  these  Scholarships,  Latin  and  French  or  German  must  be 
taken  as  well. 

GIRTON  COLLEGE. 

In  Scholarships  in  Modern  Languages,  all  candidates  must  write  an  English 
Essay,  and  must  offer  Latin  and  either  French  and  English,  or  French  and 
German,  or  English  and  German. 

The  examination  in  English  includes  :— 

(1)  Passages  for  translation  into  modern  English  from  the  selected  books, 
with  questions  on  the  language,  history,  and  subject-matter  of  the  books. 
General  questions  on  Grammar  and  Philology.  For  March,  1909,  MacLean, 
Old  and  Middle  English  Reader,  sections  iv-x,  xiii,  xx-xxvii ;  Chaucer,  TJie  Clerkes 
Tale  and  The  Squieres  Tale. 

(2)  English  Literature,  with  special  reference  to  a  specified  period.  For 
March,  1909,  the  period  will  be  from  1700  to  1775.  Special  value  will  be 
attached  to  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  principal  works  of  Addison,  Pope, 
Thomson.  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith. 
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LONDON 

WESTFIELD  COLLEGE. 

*  English  Essay. 

For  Scholarships  in  Arts,  English  (i.e.  General  English  Literature)  may  be 
chosen  as  special  or  subsidiary  subject.  In  that  case  the  second  paper  will 
contain  questions  on  the  outlines  of  Old  English  Grammar,  and  translation 
from  one  or  more  of  the  following  extracts :  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader 
(seventh  edition),  ii,  x,  xv,  xxi,  xxiv,  xxvi. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE. 

*English  Essay. 

For  Scholarships  in  Arts  English  may  be  chosen. 

The  Examination  includes  : — 

(a)  Language  :  A  wide  option  of  questions,  including  History  of  Language 
and  knowledge  of  earlier  periods. 

(b)  Literature :  A  wide  option  of  questions  to  enable  candidates  to  show 
knowledge. 

There  are  no  set  books. 

ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE. 

There  are  no  entrance  Scholarships  awarded  on  a  knowledge  of  English 
alone.  Any  Candidates  wishing  to  specialize  in  English  must  take  four  papers, 
two  on  English  and  two  on  Classics,  French,  German,  or  History. 

[The  Examination  in  English  includes :  (a)  Outlines  of  English  Literature 
(Spenser  to  Wordsworth),  and  a  special  period  (for  1909,  1625  to  1700).  (6)  Set 
books  in  Middle  or  Modern  English  (for  1909,  Chaucer,  Prologue,  Knight's  Tale. 
Milton,  Areopagitica.     Keats,  Hyperion,  Odes).] 

MANCHESTER 

In  all  the  Scholarship  Examinations  credit  is  given  to  candidates  for  their 
knowledge  of  elements  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Candidates  for  the  Hulme  Scholarship  are  obliged  to  offer  as  one  subject 
English  Language  (grammatical  structure  and  outlines  of  its  history)  and 
English  Literature  (an  essay  on  some  subject  of  English  Literature). 

WALES 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  WALES,  ABERYSTWYTH. 

Candidates  are  examined  in  four  subjects  out  of  16,  of  which  English 
Language  and  Literature  may  be  one.  An  essay  in  English  or  Welsh  is  com- 
pulsory for  all. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  NORTH  WALES,  BANGOR. 

Candidates    a  re  examined    in    four   or   five   subjects   out   of  14,  of  which 
English  Language  and  Literature  may  be  one.     An  essay  in  English  or  Welsh 
ompulsory  for  all. 


The  following  Publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Association, 
and  can  be  purchased  by  members : — 

1907. 

No.  1.     Types  of  English  Curricula  in  Boys'  Secondary  Schools. 

Price  6d. 

No.  2.     The  Teaching   of  Shakespeare   in   Secondary  Schools 
(Provisional  suggestions).  Price  Id. 

No.  3.     A  Short  List  of  Books  on  English  Literature  from  the 
beginning  to  1832,  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

Price  6d.  (to  Associate  Members,  Is.) 

1908. 

No.  4.     Shelley's   View   of  Poetry.     A   Lecture   by  Professor 
A.  C.  Bradley,  Litt.D.  Price  Is. 

No.  5.     English  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools.      By  J.  H. 
Fowler,  M.A.     (Reprinted.)  Price  6d. 

No.  6.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Girls'  Secondary  Schools. 
By  MissG.  Clement,  B.A.    (Out  of  print.)  Price  6d. 

No.  7.     The  Teaching  of  Shakespeare  in  Schools.  Price  6d. 

No.  8.     Types  of  English  Curricula  in  Girls'  Secondary  Schools. 

(Out  of  print.)      Price  6d. 

1909. 

No.  9.     Milton  and  Party.     By  Professor  O.  Elton,  M.A. 

(Out  of  print.)      Price  6d. 

No.  10.  Romance.     By  W.  P.  Ker.  Price  6d. 

No.  1 1 .  What  still  remains  to  be  done  for  the  Scottish  Dialects. 
By  W.  Grant.  Price  6d. 


Oxford 
Printed  by  Horace  Hart,  at  the  University  Press 
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A  copy  of  this  leaflet  is  supplied  to  all  full  members  of  the 
Association.  They  can  obtain  further  copies  (price  6d.)  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee,  8  Mornington 
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THE   EARLY   STAGES   IN 
THE  TEACHING   OF   ENGLISH1 


Grammar  and  written  composition  are  not  dealt  with  here.  Class 
teaching  is  principally  in  view,  but  much  of  what  is  said  applies 
to  children  individually  taught. 

The  stages  in  a  child's  education  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

First  Stage  :  Age  from  4  to  7. 
Second  Stage:  Age  from  7  to  11. 
Third  Stage:  Age  from  11  to  14. 

I.     First  Stage,  Age  4-7. 

Owing  to  the  widely  spread,  but  erroneous,  theorv  that  the  train- 
ing of  a  child  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  can  best  be  given  by 
the  printed  page,  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  custom  to  teach  reading 
at  too  early  an  age,  before  the  mind  of  the  child  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  distinguish  between  sounds  and  symbols  without  great 
effort,  or  to  perform  the  complex  task  of  fitting  the  symbols  to  the 
sounds  and  at  the  same  time  grasping  the  idea  represented  by  them. 
Asa  general  rule  it  is  not  desirable  to  teach  a  child  reading  before  the 
age  of  six  years,  and  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  reading  lessons  are 
thus  delayed  there  will  be  no  real  loss  of  time.    Children  who  have  not 

J 

begun  to  learn  reading  till  six  years  of  age  learn,  as  a  rule,  much 
more  rapidly  than  those  who  start  earlier,  and  by  seven  years  of  age 
the  results  are  more  satisfactory  ;  while,  since  the  lessons  have  been 
deferred  till  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  the  child  is  equal 
to  grappling  with  them,  no  such  distaste  and  reluctance  are  associated 
with  the  task  as  frequently  arise  if  it  is  undertaken  earlier.  The 
printed  page  is  often  thrust  too  early  between  the  child  and  life, 
and  has  a  deadening,  rather  than  a  quickening  effect. 

But  while  the  reading  lesson  is  deferred,  the  training  of  the  child 
in  the  use  of  English  must  be  carried  on  in  other  ways.  Foremost 
among  these  are  the  telling  of  stories  and  the  repetition  of  short  poems 
nud  nursery  rhymes.  The  stories  must  at  first  be  extremely  short :  for 
instance,  the  simpler  tables  of  Aesop,  without  any  moral  save  what 

1  This  Leaflet) is  based  on  a  paper  read  by  Miss  <Jill  at  the  General  Meeting 
■  if  the  English  Association  ou  January  10,  1909. 
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is  implied  by  the  narrative,  or  some  of  the  folk  stories  which  con- 
tain repetitions  of  incidents  or  conversations  (e.  g.  Little  Chicken 
Kluk ;  the  Story  of  the  White  Pet ;  the  Wolf,  the  Snail,  and  the 
Wasps ;  Pif  Paf  Poltry).  As  the  children  grow  older,  fairy  stories 
and  folk  stories  may  be  added ;  but,  in  choosing  these,  careful 
discrimination  should  be  exercised.  Stories  containing  horrible  details 
should  be  avoided,  and  while  '  Cinderella '  or  '  The  Sleeping  Beauty  , 
is  excellent  for  this  stage,  '  Blue-Beard '  should  not  be  given. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  telling  of  these  stories  is  not  so 
simple  a  task  as  might  appear.  Some  teachers  are  naturally  endowed 
with  the  power  of  narration,  and  to  them  it  will  be  easier  than  to 
others ;  but  even  these  teachers  must  train  themselves  to  tell  the 
story  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  words,  so  that  the  children 
may  be  accustomed  to  beautiful  English  from  the  beginning.  A  story 
learnt  by  heart  is  often  more  impressive,  and  therefore  far  more 
effective,  than  a  story  put  into  words  as  the  teacher  goes  along. 
Nor  is  the  happy  choice  of  language  all  that  is  required;  a 
pleasant  expressive  voice  and  the  prompt  sympathy  that  enables  the 
narrator  to  adapt  the  story  to  the  needs  of  a  special  audience  are 
also  desirable.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  children  listen,  and 
that  they  are  being  trained  to  hear  accurately — a  very  important 
point  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

After  the  tale  is  told,  the  children  should  be  led  to  talk  about 
it  with  the  teacher  in  such  a  manner  as  to  help  them  to  grasp 
thoroughly  the  ideas  conveyed  by  it,  and  to  picture  the  scenes  and 
personages  for  themselves.  Thus,  supposing  that  the  story  of  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  has  been  told,  the  pupils  may  be  asked,  '  How  old 
do  you  think  the  little  girl  was  ? '  '  What  colour  was  her  hair  ? ' 
'  What  colour  were  her  eyes  ? 1  '  What  colour  was  the  wolf  ?'  *  What 
flowers  did  she  pick  in  the  wood  ? '  '  What  kind  of  trees  grew  there  ?  ' 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  children  shall  give  their  answers  in 
sentences,  not  in  single  words.  It  is  also  very  useful  to  get  the 
children  to  ask  as  well  as  to  answer  questions.  What  the  children 
'  want  to  know '  is  of  much  importance  to  the  teacher. 

During  this  stage  many  little  poems  may  be  read  or  recited  to  the 
children,  but  there  should  be  no  attempt  at  formal  or  collective 
recitation  on  their  part.  The  best  way  is  to  repeat  little  verses, 
nursery  rhymes,  weather  rhymes,  or  very  short  poems  such  as  'Little 
Birdie1,  'Minnie  and  Winnie1,  or  those  in  Christina  Rossetti's  'Sing 
Song',  to  the  children,  who  soon  become  eager  to  learn  for  them- 
selves the  poem  which  specially  interests  them.  Though  at  this 
stage  they  can  only  do  so  by  repeating  it  after  the  teacher,  the 
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bad  effects  of  this  method  may  be  largely  prevented  by  testing  the 
children,  individually,  with  their  favourite  poems.  Clear  and  expres- 
sive speech  is  essential,  but  mistakes  made  by  the  children  in  pronun- 
ciation should  not  be  repeated  to  them  by  the  teacher,  since  this 
only  tends  to  impress  the  errors  on  their  minds ;  the  teacher  should 
rather  recite  or  read  the  poem,  much  oftener  than  the  child,  so  as  to 
accustom  the  child  to  correct  speaking.  As  it  is  impossible  to  allow 
all  the  children  in  the  class  to  repeat  a  poem  in  the  same  lesson,  it  is 
necessary  to  select  some  for  the  test.  The  selected  children  may  be 
called  from  their  places,  and  stand  in  a  line  facing  the  class.  Each 
child  may  repeat  a  verse  to  the  class,  and  when  all  have  finished 
the  children  may  say  which  they  think  has  done  best,  and  why, 
and  the  teacher  may  give  the  final  verdict.  In  this  way  the 
children  gradually  learn  the  rules  for  clear  speaking.  The  name  of 
the  author,  when  it  is  known,  should  always  be  repeated  after  the 
title  of  the  poem,  as  the  children  thus  become  familiar  with  the  great 
names  in  literature. 

During  the  last  year  of  this  stage  reading  will  begin.  On 
whatever  system  it  be  taught,  the  book  or  reading-sheet  should  be 
chosen  with  a  view  to  its  subject-matter  as  well  as  to  the  method  of 
gradation  of  sounds  and  symbols.  It  is  essential  that  it  should 
interest  from  the  first.  Books  which  wrest  the  sense  in  order  to 
provide  examples  of  certain  sounds  should  be  avoided.  From  the 
beginning  the  children  should  be  trained  not  only  to  recognize  the 
symbols  and  sounds,  but  to  realize  what  is  meant  by  them.  In  large 
classes  the  sounds  and  symbols  must  be  taught  collectively,  but  the 
children  should  be  tested  individually,  as  regards  both  their  power  to 
recognize  the  symbols,  and  their  command  of  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
them.  Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  word-naming  and 
reading.  Word-naming  is  sometimes  allowed  to  pass  for  reading, 
and,  in  consequence,  what  seems  to  be  reading  in  the  upper  classes  is 
nothing  more  than  skilful  and  rapid  recognition  of  words,  without 
any  perception  of  ideas,  the  child  merely  using  the  eye  and  voice,  but 
not  the  mind — a  mechanical  exercise.  Word-naming  precedes  reading, 
but  when  reading  is  begun,  mere  word-naming  should  cease,  and  the 
child  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  name  words,  but  only  to  read 
ideas. 

II.     Second  Stage,  Ace  7-11. 

At  this  stage  the  power  of  reading  should  be  thoroughly  acquired. 
The  aim  of  the  reading  lesson  should  not  be  to  gel  through  so  many 
pages  of  printed  matter,  but  rather  to  secure  an  intelligent  interpre- 
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tation  of  a  passage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
audible  and  clear  speech.  Directions  regarding  emphasis,  intonation, 
feeling,  expression,  and  the  like,  may  well  be  deferred  and  attention 
concentrated  on  the  simpler  and  more  important  characteristics  of 
clear  speech.  Attention  to  speaking  out,  sounding  the  ends  of  the 
words,  and  the  correct  grouping  of  words  according  to  their  meaning 
and  rhythm,  is  of  chief  importance.  If  these  points  are  emphasized 
in  the  reading  lesson  and  their  application  in  ordinary  speech  en- 
couraged throughout  the  school  course,  a  great  deal  may  be  done 
to  improve  the  spoken  English  of  the  children. 

Great  stress  must  be  laid  on  ability  to  comprehend  the  subject- 
matter  of  what  is  read,  and  this  may  be  tested  by  requiring  the 
children  to  give  a  spoken  account  of  the  story  or  passage.  The  ques- 
tions put  should  be  framed  so  as  to  test  thought  rather  than  memory 
and  so  as  to  guide  the  children  to  imagine  for  themselves  the  circum- 
stances of  the  events  related.  The  power  of  imagination  may  be 
helped  by  occasionally  allowing  them  to  draw  a  picture  of  something 
connected  with  the  story.  Their  drawings  will  help  the  teacher  to 
get  at  what  is  in  their  minds — a  matter  of  great  importance,  though 
less  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  than  to  verbal  description. 
The  children  who  read  badly  should  not  be  called  out  before  the 
whole  class ;  a  good  plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  take  these  backward 
children  by  themselves,  or  to  divide  the  class  into  groups  for  read- 
ing aloud  softly,  each  group  being  led  by  one  of  the  better  pupils, 
while  the  teacher's  attention  is  concentrated  on  those  who  need  special 
help.  With  proper  management,  the  sound  made  by  reading  aloud 
in  groups  should  not  be  found  distracting  to  the  attention  of  the 
children. 

The  class  may  occasionally  be  allowed  to  attempt  silent  reading. 
At  first  the  subject-matter  of  this  silent  reading  should  be  familiar 
to  the  children ;  the  teacher  may  tell  the  story  first,  and  then  distribute 
books  containing  it  to  the  class.  In  this  way  a  further  advantage  is 
gained,  as  the  teacher's  method  of  narration  and  choice  of  words  will 
differ  from  that  of  the  written  story  and  the  child's  vocabulary  will 
thus  be  enlarged.  If  this  plan  is  followed,  silent  reading  may  be  begun 
at  eight  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  most  important  that  it  should  be  begun 
early,  since  it  is  an  excellent  way  to  create  a  love  of  books  and 
a  taste  for  reading.  The  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  silent 
reading  that  it  encourages  idleness,  and  that  children  supposed  to  be 
reading  to  themselves  are  often  doing  nothing.  This  will  not  be  the 
case  in  a  properly  conducted  class,  or  with  well-trained  children. 

The  reading-book  must  be  carefully  chosen,  as  regards  gradation 
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both  of  difficulty  and  of  subject-matter.  The  subject-matter  should 
be  mainly  narrative,  and  derived  from  the  tales  of  mythic  and  heroic 
origin,  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  all  great  literatures ;  for  example, 
the  stories  of  Proserpine,  Hercules,  Eurydice,  Psyche,  the  Fall  of 
Troy,  the  Wanderings  of  Ulysses,  the  Voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  the 
Voyage  of  Maelduin,  Cuchulainn,  Beowulf,  Siegfried,  Thor  and 
Arthur. 

While  at  this  stage  the  reading-lesson  demands  most  attention,  the 
practice  of  story-telling  should  be  continued,  and  oral  composition 
should  be  frequently  practised  in  connexion  with  it.  The  stories  at 
this  stage  may  be  longer,  and  several  children  may  combine  in  repeat- 
ing them  to  the  class,  one  child  beginning  and  another  continuing  the 
narration. 

Not  much  time  should  be  spent  on  formal  recitation  ;  but  a  large 
variety  of  poems  may  be  read  to  the  children,  and  they  may  be 
encouraged  to  learn  for  themselves  any  that  they  have  especiallv 
enjoyed.  Ballads  and  narrative  poems  are  very  suitable  for  this  stage : 
for  example,  'Sir  Patrick  Spells'1,  'Hind  Horn',  'Johnnie  Armstrong1, 
'The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus1,  'Lucy  Gray1,  'Young  Lochinvar1,  and 
'Allan-a-Dale1.  Simple  nature  poetry  is  also  suitable  if  it  is  suffi- 
ciently objective  in  treatment.  Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish 
between  simplicity  of  thought  and  simplicity  of  language.  For 
instance,  some  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  such  as  '  The  Fountain '  and 
'  We  are  Seven ',  are  written  in  simple  language,  but  the  thought  con- 
tained in  them  is  incomprehensible  to  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  poems  as  Wordsworth's  'Daffodils1  or  the  'Lines  Written  in 
March1  are  suitable  both  as  regards  diction  and  idea.  Frequent 
opportunities  should  be  given  to  the  children  to  choose  from  the 
reading  or  poetry  book  poems  which  they  specially  like,  and  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  commit  these  to  memory. 

The  common  practice  of  learning  dialogues  with  a  view  to  their 
being  repeated  by  pupils  as  show-pieces  at  school  entertainments  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  good  available 
pieees  of  this  kind ;  and  if  they  are  learned,  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  be  ehosen  from  the  work  of  well-known  authors,  and  that 
children  should  not  learn  their  own  part  only,  but  the  whole  dialogue. 

III.     Third  Stage,  Ace  11-14. 

The  formal  literature  Lesson  may  now  be  begun.  The  material 
should  still  be  largely  narrative,  prose  as  well  as  poetry,  and  should 
include  standard  fiction.  Typical  works  are  Morris's  'The  Man 
Horn   to  be   King',   Rossettfs    'White   Ship",   Arnold's  '  Sohrab  and 
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Rustum  ',  Scott's  '  Ivanhoe '  or  '  Quentin  Durward  ',  Dickens's  '  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities',  Stevenson's  'Kidnapped',  and  Kingsley's 
'  Westward  Ho '.  It  would  also  be  well  for  every  child  to  have  a 
copy  of  a  standard  anthology  such  as  '  The  Golden  Treasury  '. 

It  is  advisable  at  the  beginning  of  the  stage  to  select  prose  and 
poetry  in  the  reading  of  which  the  children  will  not  need  too  much 
help.  Scott's  poems,  Longfellow's  'Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn'  and 
'  Hiawatha ',  Coleridge's  '  Ancient  Mariner ',  and  Arnold's  '  Forsaken 
Merman '  afford  suitable  material.  The  teacher  must  insist  that  the 
children  shall  realize,  and,  as  it  were,  discover  the  story  for  them- 
selves. At  first  they  will  need  guidance :  as  part  of  the  oral 
preparation  for  each  lesson  a  few  judicious  questions  on  the  subject- 
matter  should  be  set,  dealing  with  difficulties  that  may  arise,  and  in 
this  way,  by  suggestion  only,  a  wrong  or  limited  interpretation  may 
frequently  be  avoided.  As  time  goes  on,  these  questions  may  be 
more  and  more  confined  to  the  more  difficult  points,  and  later  on  the 
practice  may  be  discarded  altogether.  At  this  stage,  there  is  often 
a  danger  of  excessive  explanation ;  a  teacher  who,  in  dealing  with 
the  story  or  plot,  constantly  makes  use  of  the  child's  instinct  for 
discovery  will  save  time  in  the  end.  Allusions  should  be  simply 
explained  by  the  teacher,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases  is  clearly  understood.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
hard  words  that  constitute  the  difficulty ;  against  these  teachers  are 
on  their  guard.  But  even  words  in  common  use  are  often  unin- 
telligible to  a  child,  and  to  glide  over  these  in  a  literature  lesson 
is  fatal.  It  is  most  desirable  that  every  child  should  possess  a 
dictionary  and  make  frequent  use  of  it. 

But  the  effective  teacher  will  do  far  more  than  ensure  that  the 
meaning  of  an  author  is  conveyed  to  the  children.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  the  necessity  of  waking  a  child's  aesthetic  sense 
even  in  these  early  stages  of  literary  study.  It  is  easy  to  make 
a  beginning  with  such  suggestive  material  as  the  appropriateness  of 
an  epithet  or  the  point  of  a  metaphor  or  simile ;  in  skilful  hands  these 
become  a  potent  means  of  creating  and  developing  the  feeling  for 
literary  form.  But  children  must  be  brought  to  discover  these 
beauties  for  themselves :  teachers  who  know  their  business  will  keep 
discreetly  in  the  background.  Tact  in  shaping  a  question  or  in 
suggesting,  where  necessary,  some  clue  to  the  answer,  will  carry  the 
child  forward,  with  feeble  steps  at  first,  to  a  position  where  his  foot- 
hold is  secure  and  he  begins  not  merely  to  understand  but  to  enjoy. 

The  children  will  of  course  be  required  to  give  accounts  in  writing 
of  the  stories  they  have  read,  and  here  again  preliminary  hints  and 
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suggestions  are  very  important.  It  is  for  the  teacher  to  give  such 
guidance  as  will  lead  the  child  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
to  appreciate  the  total  effect  of  the  story  as  a  work  of  art. 

The  study  of  Shakespeare  may  be  begun  at  the  age  of  twelve,  if, 
by  that  time,  a  class  has  gained  the  necessary  degree  of  proficiency 
in  interpreting  and  reproducing  narrative.  If  much  help  from  the 
teacher  is  required,  this  in  itself  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  children 
would  gain  more  advantage  by  beginning  Shakespeare  later.1  It  is 
unwise  to  plunge  children  into  the  difficulties  of  dramatic  poetry 
without  a  preliminary  talk  on  the  differences  between  the  narrative 
and  dramatic  form.  The  play  will  become  a  more  real  and  intimate 
possession  of  the  children,  if,  when  the  reading  is  finished,  they  spend 
one  or  two  lessons  in  discussing  points  of  interest  that  arise  from  it. 
Thus  the  teacher  may  require  certain  children  in  turn  to  say  why  they 
like  Brutus,  why  Pistol  is  amusing,  why  Shylock  is  both  admirable 
and  detestable.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  do  little 
more  than  propose  the  subject  and  direct  the  discussion,  leaving  the 
actual  matter  to  be  provided  by  the  children  themselves.  This  practice 
of  discussion  helps  them  to  appreciate  the  great  qualities  of  the  work, 
and  should  be  applied  to  most  of  the  books  read. 

The  edition  of  any  author  used  at  this  stage  should  as  a  rule 
contain  nothing  beyond  the  plain  text  and  a  glossary  of  difficult 
words  and  allusions ;  if  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare  an  annotated 
edition  is  used,  the  notes  need  not  be  of  an  elaborate  character. 
The  main  facts  may  be  given  about  the  author's  life  and  work, 
but  in  any  case  these  biographical  details  should  follow,  not  precede, 
the  study  of  the  text. 

The  amount  of  silent  reading  will  now  be  increased ;  but  it  is 
important  that  the  children  should  understand  clearly  that  this 
silent  reading  is  to  be  careful  and  critical,  and  that  an  intelligent 
account  of  what  is  read  must  be  rendered  if  required.  The  practice 
of  reading  aloud  should,  however,  not  be  neglected;  in  addition 
to  its  other  advantages,  it  is  essential  to  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  metre.  Such  metrical  forms  as  blank  verse,  the 
ballad,  and  the  sonnet,  should  be  known  by  the  elder  children. 

The  repetition  of  favourite  poems  should  be  encouraged  as  at 
earlier  stages,  bu1  it  is  heller  to  avoid  any  attempts  at  action, 
which  usually  become  grotesque  and  mar  the  liner  effects  of* 
a  poem. 

1  The  Bubjecl  of  the  teaching  of  Shakespeare  is  considered  in  detail  in  Leaflet 

NO.  7. 
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The  school  library  is  a  valuable  institution,  the  full  significance  of 
which  is  slowly  gaining  recognition.  This  should  be  supplemented 
by  class  libraries,  and  in  developing  these  teachers  should  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  cheap  reprints  now  pouring  from  the 
press ;  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  collection  gradually, 
and  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  use  it  and,  where  possible, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  modest  library  of  their  own. 


The  following  Publications,  issued  by  the  Association,  are  still 
in  print,  and  can  be  purchased  only  by  members : — 

1907. 

No.  1.    Types  of  English  Curricula  in  Boys'  Secondary  Schools, 

Price  6d. 

No.  2.     The  Teaching  of  Shakespeare   in   Secondary  Schools 
(Provisional  suggestions).  Price  Id. 

No.  3.     A  Short  List  of  Books  on  English  Literature  from  the 
beginning  to  1832,  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

Price  6d. 

1908. 

No.  4.     Shelley's   View   of  Poetry.     A   Lecture   by  Professor 
A.  C.  Bradley,  Litt.D.  Price  Is. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION  1 

I  was  led  to  the  choice  of  my  subject  by  the  publication  recently  of 
a  little  book  bearing  the  title  of  The  Writing  of  English,  and  written  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog,  Academic  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London.2 
The  book  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  in  the  press  ;  and  there  was, 
I  think,  a  consensus  among  the  critics  that  the  writer  had  attacked 
the  worst  defect  in  our  English  educational  system,  and  had  further 
done  a  good  service  in  calling  the  attention  of  English  schoolmasters 
to  the  contrast  presented  by  the  training  in  the  mother-tongue  in 
France. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Hartog  laid  down  four  propositions,  which  he 
proceeded  to  develop  in  his  book  : — 

1.  The  English  bo}r  cannot  write  English. 

2.  The  English  boy  is  not  taught  to  write  English. 

3.  The  French  boy  can  write  French. 

4.  The  French  boy  can  write  French  because  he  is  taught  how  to 
write. 

He  follows  these  up  with  another  proposition,  that  the  English  boy 
can  be  taught  to  write  Enghsh,  not  exactly  by  French  methods,  but 
by  methods  for  which  French  experience  can  give  us  some  valuable 
hints  ;  and  he  describes  the  successful  experiments  he  has  himself 
made  with  a  class  of  working-men  and  a  class  of  children  in  Manchester. 
I  wish  to  treat  of  the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  rather  different 
from  Mr.  Hartog's,  my  own  experience  having  lain  in  a  different  direc- 
tion ;  but  I  think  I  cannot  begin  better  than  by  saying  a  few  words 
about  each  of  his  first  four  propositions. 

1.  The  English  boy  cannot  write  English.  This  is  a  complaint  which 
we  hear  on  all  hands  ;  and  it  seems  to  apply  equally  to  every  rank  of 
life  and  every  class  of  school.  Whether  boys  leave  school  at  thirteen 
« >r  sixteen  or  eighteen,  whether  they  are  destined  for  business,  for  the 
army,  or  for  the  university  and  the  learned  professions, — in  all  cases 
alike  we  hear  that  they  are  frequently  unable  to  write  their  own 
language  with  any  approach  to  clearness  or  accuracy.  I  need  not  stop 
t<>  multiply  proofs.  Many  among  my  audience  are  familiar  with 
I '..mii I  of  Education  reports,  in  which  we  are  told,  for  example,  that 
the  average  pupil  of  secondary  schools  'has  no  acquaintance  with 
the  English  language  as  used  by  those  who  know  how  to  use  it,  and  it 
i-  not  surprising  that  when  he  attempts  to  express  himself  on  paper, 
or  orally,  he  has  little  skill  or  facility".  Others,  again,  have  read 
what  Mi.  Benson  has  to  say  of  the  Eton  hoy  in  the  I 'plan  Letters  and 
other  work-  ;  and  if  yon  suspeel  him  of  having,  as  a  literary  man.  an 
ideal   tli.it    i-    "too   bright    and   good   for  human   nature's  daily  food', 

The  Bubstance  of  an  address  delivered  in  branches  of  the  English  Association 
«t  Liverpool,  February  29,  1908,  and  Bradford,  December  10,  I !'<><).  mid  to  a  meeting 
held  i"  consider  the  formation  of  a  branch  at  Sheffield,  February  26,  1909.  Some 
sentences  have  appeared  in  articles  in  the   Preparatory  School*    kivi>w  and  School 
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you  can  hardly  refuse  to  admit  his  testimony  when  you  find  it  con- 
firmed by  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  writing  in  the 
Times  : — 

Men  whose  education  has  been  conducted  on  the  'modern'  side  of  a  school,  and 
subsequently  in  '  science '  classes,  have  seldom  learnt  any  language  at  all,  and  are 
often  incapable  of  expressing  themselves  with  clearness  or  accuracy.  They  often 
possess  only  a  very  limited  vocabulary ;  the  construction  of  their  sentences  is  often 
extremely  faulty ;  and  they  frequently  misapply  even  quite  common  words,  because 
they  have  never  been  taught  to  understand  and  consider  meaning.1 

2.  The  English  boy  is  not  taught  to  wriie  English.  I  hope  this  state- 
ment is  not  quite  so  universally  true  as  Mr.  Hartog  thinks.  In  any 
case,  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  it  could  not  truthfully  be  extended  to 
English  girls.  There  are  many  girls'  schools,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
there  are  many  classes  in  boys'  schools,  in  which  English  composition  is 
taught  admirably.  But  the  facts  already  referred  to  are  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  boys'  school  in  which  composition  is  well  and  systematic- 
ally taught  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  is  quite  the  exception.  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  without  the  evidence  that  I  should  like  to  have  as  to 
the  practice  of  the  bulk  of  our  secondary  schools  and  public  schools 
in  this  respect.  How  far  is  the  weekly  or  fortnightly  essay  a  regular 
institution  ?  Is  it  generally  given  to  be  written  in  school  or  to  be 
done  as  home-work  ?  Is  the  subject  of  it  announced  in  advance  ? 
Are  books  supposed  to  be  used  in  the  writing  of  it,  or  is  the  use  of 
books  discouraged  or  forbidden  ?  Is  there  any  oral  preparation  for 
the  essay,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  lecture  by  the  master  or  a  dis- 
cussion between  the  master  and  the  class  ?  Have  the  themes  chosen 
any  connexion  with  the  class-work  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
to  which  one  would  like  an  answer.  Meanwhile,  until  I  receive  the 
answers,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  would  be  widely  satisfactory, 
because  it  is  my  experience  that  a  little  trouble  taken  with  the  school 
essay  in  these  respects  speedily  has  an  effect ;  and  therefore  one  is 
reluctantly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  is  not  very  often 
taken.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  '  grand  old  fortifying  curriculum  ' 
of  the  classics  still  held  sway,  the  miserable  performances  of  English 
boys  in  English  composition  were  frequently  laid  at  the  door  of  their 
classical  training.  Boys,  it  was  said  with  reason — and  we  still  hear 
the  complaint  about  the  classical  sides  of  some  of  our  public  schools — 
give  up  so  much  of  their  time  to  Latin  and  Greek  that  the  study  of 
English  is  entirely  neglected.  By  the  defenders  of  the  classics  the  reply 
was  made  that  a  boy  learnt  his  own  language  in  the  best  possible  way 
in  the  process  of  translating  from  the  classical  languages  into  English 
and  from  English  into  Latin  and  Greek  ;  that  the  writing  of  Latin 
prose  and  verse,  in  particular,  involved  a  careful  and  minute  study 
of  choice  passages  from  English  writers,  and  was  unsurpassed  as 
a  method  of  learning  the  precise  signification  of  English  words,  or  the 
natural  order  of  words  in  an  English  sentence,  or  the  rhythms  of  the 
best  English  style.  So  far  as  the  ablest  boys  who  underwent  a  classical 
training  were  concerned,  the  defence  was — and  is — a  good  one.  With 
regard  to  the  majority  of  those  who  passed  through  our  secondary 
schools  it  was  unconvincing.  There  seemed  to  be  no  evidence  that 
they  had  attained  to  this  choice  fruit  of  their  classical  training,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  they  had  missed  it.     So 

1  Times,  December  31,  1907. 
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the  day  of  modern  sides  and  science  sides  and  technical  schools  dawned 
upon  us.  Is  the  English  boy,  in  this  important  matter,  any  better  off 
now  ?  My  own  direct  experience,  except  in  the  way  of  casual  examin- 
ing, is  almost  limited  to  two  great  schools — a  great  day-school  and 
a  great  boarding-school  ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  tends  to  show  that 
the  modern-side  boy  is  a  good  deal  worse  off  than  the  classical  boy 
in  regard  to  that  knowledge  of  English  words  and  the  simpler  English 
constructions  which  is  indispensable  for  the  writing  of  correct  English, 
I  have  tried  to  test  the  English  vocabulary  of  boys  in  the  fifth  form 
of  a  great  public  school,  and  I  have  found  the  majority  of  them  with- 
out a  glimmering  of  the  meaning  of  words  that  ought  to  form  part 
of  the  stock-in-trade  of  every  intelligent  and  self-respecting  English- 
man. Let  me  give  you  an  instance.  I  asked  one  day  for  definitions 
of  four  words  which  occurred  in  a  lesson  of  Gibbon — amnesty,  suffrage- 
equity,  adulation — and  from  one  boy,  certainly  not  the  least  intelligent 
in  the  form,  I  received  these  answers  : 

amnesty    —  descent, 

suffrage    =  forbearance, 

equity        =  eloquence, 

adulation  =  overflowing. 
(I  had  imagined  that  current  events  would  have  made  the  meaning  of 
suffrage,  at  any  rate,  familiar.  Current  events  had  indeed  left  their 
mark,  but  chiefly  in  the  association  of  the  noun  '  suffrage  '  with  the 
verb  '  to  suffer  '  !)  The  author  of  these  four  definitions  has  come 
nearly  to  the  end  of  his  school-days.  He  and  his  parents  doubtless 
flatter  themselves  that  he  has  received  the  best  education  that  England 
has  to  give.  And  in  some  respects,  in  some  very  important  respects, 
he  has  received  a  very  valuable  education.  The  educational  ideal  of 
the  old  Persian  nobles  has  often  been  praised  for  its  beautiful  sim- 
plicity. They  taught  their  sons  '  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the 
truth  '.  The  public-school  education  of  the  English  gentleman  of 
to-day  is  fairly  entitled  to  praise  on  similar  grounds.  But  yet,  we 
may  well  ask,  ought  we  to  be  satisfied  with  an  education  that  leaves 
a  boy  without  a  notion  of  the  meaning  of  any  English  words  except 
such  as  stand  for  the  common  objects  of  daily  life  ?  How  is  it  possible 
for  a  young  man  under  such  conditions  to  obtain  an  intelligent  grasp 
of  the  problems  that  confront  him  on  his  entrance  into  the  larger 
world — problems  of  citizenship,  of  social  life,  of  religion  and  morality  ? 
Unless  the  education  of  the  world  stirs  him  to  that  intellectual  vigour 
which  his  school  training  has  signally  failed  to  awaken,  he  will  con« 
tinue  all  his  life  in  a  mental  fog. 

Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age, 

I'ull  Milieu   pris' tiers  in  the  body's  cage: 

Dim   lights  of  lift-  that    burn  a  length  of  years 

i    eless,  onseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres: 

Like  Eastern  kings  a  lazy  Btate  they  keep, 

And.    close   COIlfin  d    to   their   own    palace,   sleep. 

!1  we  be  content  with  this  '.  Shall  we  not  rather  say  that  it  should 
be  the  sovereign  aim  of  all  our  higher  education  to  fortify  a  man  before- 
hand againsl  the  lethargy  of  custom,  the  lazy  acceptance  of  the  Idols 
of  the  Tribe,  the  Cave,  the  Theatre,  and  the  Market-place,  the  vain 
repetition  of  party  catchwords  and  nicknames,  and  to  give  him  the 
power  of  clear,  vigorous,  independenl  thought  \     It  is  hecause  I  believe 
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that  a  training  in  composition,  given  in  an  enlightened  spirit,  can  do 
more  for  this  end  than  anything  else  that  we  can  do  at  school  that 
I  press  its  importance  on  you. 

3.  The  French  hoy  can  write  French.  I  think  most  of  us  must  have 
been  impressed  by  the  superiority  of  the  French  journalist's  writing 
of  French  over  the  English  journalist's  writing  of  English.  At  least, 
if  we  have  failed  to  notice  this,  it  can  only  be  that  in  our  pardonable 
national  pride  in  the  superior  efficiency  of  our  newspapers  as  pur- 
veyors of  full  and  prompt  intelligence  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
we  have  not  stopped  to  compare  them  with  French  newspapers  in 
this  matter  of  st}de.  Again,  I  think  that  any  of  us  who  have  had 
occasion  to  look  into  French  scientific  or  philosophical  or  historical 
writing,  or  literary  criticism,  will  have  been  struck  by  the  higher 
average  level  attained  in  France  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
class  of  writing  in  England.  We  have  had  in  England  eminent  scien- 
tific men  who  have  written  in  clear,  correct,  beautiful,  rhythmical 
English.  The  names  of  Huxley  and  Tyndall  will  occur  to  you  all. 
But  such  instances  are  exceptional.  There  is  at  least  some  danger 
that  the  language  of  science  in  England — which  ought  surely  to  be 
the  English  language  used  with  supreme  care  and  accuracy — may 
degenerate  into  a  professional  dialect.  I  read  lately  a  document  of  an 
education  committee  of  the  London  County  Council  submitting  the 
report  of  their  medical  officer  on  the  health  of  secondary  schools — 
I  beg  their  pardon  :  I  believe  I  ought  to  have  called  it '  school  hygiene  ' . 
Well,  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  credit  of  the  following  portentous 
sentence  belongs  to  the  medical  officer  or  to  the  committee  : — 

The  physical  exercise  of  infants  during  evolution  of  their  motor  acquirements 
should  tend  to  forms  explosive  in  violence  and  duration. 

I  will  venture  on  no  comment.  The  only  natural  and  appropriate 
comment  that  I  know  of,  supplied  by  the  English  language,  tends, 
like  the  exercises,  to  a  '  form  explosive  in  violence  and  duration  '. 
But  I  seem  to  have  got  a  long  way  from  the  French  boy.  I  wanted  to 
arrive  first  at  an  admission  that  the  cultivated  Frenchman  writes 
French  better  than  the  cultivated  Englishman  writes  English,  and  so 
at  a  presumption  that  the  French  boy  will  be  found  to  write  French 
better  than  the  English  boy  writes  English.  That  presumption  is 
fully  borne  out  by  Mr.  Hartog's  interesting  report  of  his  experience 
of  French  schools.  The  essay  on  the  Gingerbread  Fair,  written  by 
a  boy  of  fourteen  in  a  higher  primary  school,  may  well  move  an  English 
schoolmaster  to  admiring  env}^  (Hartog,  pp.  33-4).  The  other  speci- 
men exercise  given  by  Mr.  Hartog  (pp.  38-40),  a  description  of  the 
sailing  of  the  deep-sea  fishermen  from  a  little  Breton  port,  is  a  still 
more  striking  performance.  It  is  also  the  work  of  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
but  this  time  of  a  boy  attending  a  secondary  school  and  coming  from 
a  more  cultivated  home.  But  Mr.  Hartog  gives  us  the  assurance  of 
the  boy's  master  that  though  this  was  selected  as  the  best  exercise 
produced  on  this  particular  theme  in  this  class  of  small  boys,  the 
lowest  class  in  the  Lycee  in  which  continuous  composition  is  taught, 
the  writer  of  it  was  by  no  means  always  first  in  his  class  or  best 
in  composition.  There  is,  no  doubt,  as  the  master  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Hartog,  a  good  deal  of  Pierre  Loti  in  this  description  as  well  as  of 
direct  observation.  This  consideration  helps  to  explain  a  performance 
that  would  otherwise,  I  think,  be  almost  incredible.     But  I  mention 
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it,  not  as  a  reason  for  giving  less  admiration  to  the  result,  but  as 
a  reason  to  be  remembered  presently  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  composition. 

4.  The  French  boy  can  write  French  because  he  is  taught  how  to  write, 
The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  amply  proved  by  Mr.  Hartog's  account 
of  the  systematic  teaching  of  composition  in  French  primary  schools, 
higher  primary  schools,  and  secondary  schools  (see  especially  pp.  30-3, 
36-42).  Let  me  quote  from  his  account  of  the  method  followed  in 
the  higher  primary  school  : — 

The  pupil  is  taught  first  of  all  to  write  a  narration.  The  plan  of  a  simple  story  is 
given  him,  and  he  is  told  that  he  must  fill  in  details,  keeping  the  whole  story  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  outline.     On  this  point  the  teacher  insists  absolutely.  .  .  . 

As  the  pupil  progresses,  the  outline  is  reduced  and  the  amount  required  from  his 
own  initiative  increased.  .  .  .  The  outline  will  still  serve  as  a  general  guide  for  the 
arrangement  of  his  material,  but  he  is  given  more  and  more  freedom  in  this  respect 
until  he  finally  learns  to  form  his  plan  for  himself,  a  brief  subject  alone  being  dictated 
by  the  teacher  (pp.  32-3). 

But  power  to  write  a  description  of  this  kind  could  certainly  not  be  obtained 
merely  by  practice  in  writing.  There  is  a  second  element  in  the  teaching  of  style 
which  is  regarded  by  the  French  as  no  less  essential :  the  systematic  study  and 
analysis  of  the  French  classics.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  read  great  French  authors 
and  constantly  to  analyse  what  they  read,  to  pass  backward  from  the  developed 
composition  to  the  plan  (pp.  35-6). 

In  the  programme  for  the  higher  primary  schools  translations  from  foreign  master- 
pieces, English  and  German,  are  also  prescribed.  ...  In  addition  a  certain  number 
of  the  classical  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere  are  read  through  and  give  the 
pupils  an  idea  of  compositions  on  a  large  scale  ;  while  the  Morceaux  Choisis  give 
them  a  freedom  of  style  and  fullness  of  vocabulary  that  they  could  not  learn  from 
a  single  writer,  however  great  (p.  38). 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  last  two  paragraphs  because,  in  spite  of 
some  admirable  pages  later  on  in  the  book  on  the  reading  of  English 
literature  and  the  excellent  example  of  the  analysis  of  a  passage  from 
Kinglake,  I  fear  that  a  possible  effect  of  some  of  Mr.  Hartog's  strictures 
and  of  his  own  collection  of  exercises  might  be  to  restrict  unduly  the 
teacher's  choice  of  subjects.  No  doubt  subjects  set  for  school  essays 
have  often  been  absurdly  beyond  a  schoolbo37's  capacity  ;  but  it 
would  be  a  calamity  if  we  were  to  limit  ourselves  to  stories  or  to  sub- 
jects that  never  called  out  the  powers  of  our  abler  pupils. 

May  I  protest,  in  passing,  against  the  modern  heresy — I  do  not 
mean  to  attribute  it  to  Mr.  Hartog — that  educational  methods  ought 
simply  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  average  boy  and  girl,  and  that 
clever  pupils  do  not  need  the  help  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  may  well 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  1  As  a  reaction  from  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  this  doctrine,  but  it  may  easily  be  carried  too  far.  There  is 
one  thing  that  an  older  man  can  and  ought  to  do  for  pupils  who  are 
abler  than  himself  :  In-  can  save  them  valuable  time  by  anticipating 
for  them  discoveries  they  mighl  otherwise  not  make  till  they  were 
twenty  or  twenty-live,  or  even  thirty.  And  surely  it  is  for  the  highest 
•d  of  the  community  thai  the  best  that  is  possible  should  be  done 
for  the  citizens  of  greatest  promise. 

Lei  me  now  sketch  a  plan  for  the  teaching  of  composition  appli* 

cable  to  an   Knidish  boys'  secondary  school. 

Fiest  Stage — Boys  of  8  to  I-.  The  difficulty  of  finding  .subjects 
within  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  js  naturally  greater  a1  this  stage  than 
afterwards,   but    I   do  not  think  that   there  is  any  reason  for  the  very 
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narrow  limits  which  some  schoolmasters  impose  upon  their  choice. 
A  small  boy  of  my  acquaintance  in  his  first  week  at  a  preparatory 
school  was  told  to  write  an  essay  on  '  How  I  spent  my  summer  holidays ' . 
He  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  with  great  enthusiasm,  little 
knowing  how  many  times,  in  all  likelihood,  the  same  theme  would  be 
required  of  him  during  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life.  The  next  week 
the  subject  was  '  Cricket '.  The  third  week  it  was  '  How  I  spent  my 
Christmas  holidays  '.  The  boy  announced  the  subject  at  home  with 
great  disgust.  '  He  wants  to  know  everything  that  ever  I  did,  and 
I  don't  like  it.'  You  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  the  subject  for 
the  fourth  essay  was  '  Football '.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  taken 
an  extreme  case,  but  I  hardly  think  so.  The  schoolmaster  who  set 
these  particular  essays  was  a  man  of  experience  and  reputation  as 
a  preparatory  schoolmaster,  a  man  with  a  real  power  of  understand- 
ing and  dealing  with  small  boys.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  in  the  first  month  of  the  Christmas  term  apparently  exhausted  all 
the  subjects  that  would  occur  to  him  as  suitable  for  youthful  essays 
during  the  whole  of  a  scholastic  year,  his  subjects  are  open  to  serious 
criticism  on  other  grounds.  First,  they  are  too  large.  A  description 
of  a  particular  game  of  football  would  be  a  subject  within  the  compass 
of  a  small  boy,  and  if  the  schoolmaster  took  the  opportunity  of  teach- 
ing him  that  forms  like  '  footer  '  and  '  socker  '  do  not  belong  to  literary 
English,  that  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  choosing  this  theme. 
But  '  football '  in  the  abstract,  without  any  directions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  was  to  be  treated,  was  certain  to  lead,  as  it  did, 
to  an  absolutely  amorphous  production  that  had  neither  beginning, 
middle,  nor  end,  properly  speaking.  The  same  criticism,  if  in  a  less 
degree,  applies  to  '  How  I  spent  my  holidays  '.  Indeed  I  remember 
that  the  particular  boy  whose  experience  I  am  giving  you,  when, 
later  in  the  same  term,  he  was  asked  to  write  on  '  How  I  spent  Christ- 
mas Day  ',  left  himself  and  his  family,  at  the  end  of  his  essay,  on  the 
wray  to  church  in  the  morning.  Not  a  hint  had  been  given  as  to  pro- 
portion and  arrangement,  and  I  doubt  whether  these  all-important 
things  were  much  taken  into  account  in  the  awarding  of  marks.  Spell- 
ing, punctuation,  the  correct  use  of  capitals — if  he  gets  these  the 
English  schoolmaster  at  this  stage  is  generally  too  thankful  to  ask  for 
anything  more.  It  is  just  here  that  we  may  most  usefully  appeal  to 
the  French  schoolmaster  ;  for  his  practice  abundantly  proves  that  it 
is  possible  to  ask  for,  and  receive,  a  great  deal  more. 

The  French  method  is  to  insist  that  even  in  the  elementary  stage 
the  essay  shall  have  a  plan,  so  that  arrangement  and  proportion  ma\r 
be  taught  from  the  first.  The  child  cannot,  of  course,  make  a  plan 
for  himself  without  help.  Either  he  must  be  given  a  book  with  some 
sort  of  outline  in  it,  or — and  this  second  method  is  the  better — the 
plan  must  be  developed  in  oral  discussion  between  teacher  and  class. 
A  great  advantage  of  this  second  method  is  that,  at  an  age  when  boys 
are  often  much  more  free  from  self-consciousness  and  much  more 
willing  to  talk  than  they  will  be  five  years  later,  it  may  be  used  to  train 
the  pupil  to  express  himself  orally  in  complete  grammatical  sentences. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  years  about  the 
value  of  training  in  oral  expression,  I  fear  that  too  many  of  us  still  allow 
our  pupils  in  their  intercourse  with  us  in  school  to  imitate  those  silent 
gentlemen  mentioned  by  Cowper  who  '  literally  observe  the  precept  of 
the  Gospel  and  let  their  conversation  be  Yea,  Yea,  and  Nay,  Nay  '. 
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What  sort  of  outline  shall  we  develop  in  class  ?  Something  very 
short  indeed,  for  we  must  remember  that  the  small  boy,  writing  a 
large  round  hand  on  alternate  lines,  cannot  get  more  than  four  or  five 
points  at  most  into  an  hour's  essay.  But  from  the  first  we  can  teach 
him  that  every  essay  must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
We  can  suggest  a  variety  of  beginnings,  and  we  can  show  how  and 
why  the  beginning  will  determine  to  some  extent  the  nature  of  what 
follows.  We  can  start  questions  without  supplying  the  answers.  In 
these  ways  we  can  give  the  class  very  material  help  without  doing 
anything  to  destroy  their  independence  of  thought  or  to  reduce  their 
essays  to  one  dull  stereotyped  form. 

I  have  recommended  this  oral  preparation  for  the  essay  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  giving  of  a  book  of  outlines  to  the  class.  Most  of  the 
published  outlines — the  English  specimens  at  least — seem  to  me  too 
long.  For  instance,  one  such  book  was  sent  to  me  the  other  day. 
There  was  an  outline  in  it  of  an  essay  on  a  Railway  Station.  The  last 
sentence  of  the  outline  ran  :  '  After  the  train  has  departed  the  station 
is  again  restored  to  comparative  tranquillity.'  I  have  been  trying  to 
think  out  the  kind  of  way  in  which  the  young  pupil  was  intended 
to  clothe  with  a  body  that  rather  stout  skeleton.  Do  you  think  that 
something  like  this  can  have  been  meant  ?  '  Finally,  when  the  re- 
verberations of  the  now  rapidly  receding  locomotive  have  ceased  to 
deafen  the  tympans  of  our  ears,  when  the  invaluable  porters  and  the 
auxiliary  corps  of  assistant-inspectors  and  officious  newsboys  and 
alluring  cake-vendors  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  their  perilous 
proximity  to  the  dizzy  verge  of  the  platform  ' — this  might  perhaps  do 
for  the  opening  of  the  sentence,  but  I  confess  that  I  have  had  to  aban- 
don the  attempt  to  amplify  '  comparative  tranquillity  '. 

It  so  happened  that  just  after  I  had  written  this  criticism  I  opened 
a  French  book  of  outlines,  and  discovered  that  the  very  first  outline 
in  it  was  on  precisely  this  theme  of  the  railway  station.  I  looked  at 
once  to  the  conclusion,  and  found  these  words  and  these  only — 
Silence  dans  la  gare. 

For  the  rest,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  English  schoolmaster  will  derive 
much  direct  assistance  for  his  task  from  these  French  models.  Some 
of  the  best  are  collected  in  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Hartog's  book — mostly 
outlines  of  very  simple  narratives  for  the  pupil  to  fill  in  from  bis  own 
imagination.  Any  collection  of  anecdotes  would  supply  a  teacher 
with  material  of  this  kind.  Some  of  the  outlines  in  the  little  book 
from  which  I  have  quoted  would  provoke  a  class  of  English  boys, 
I  fear,  to  unseemly  mirth.  The  French  boy  presumably  takes  himself 
and  his  lesson-books  more  seriously.  For  instance,  we  have  a  model 
letter  written  from  school  to  a  schoolfellow  detained  at  home  by  in- 
fectious illness.  It  is  suggested  to  the  pupil  that  he  should  dwell  on 
the  delights  of  the  Ovid  ami  Caesar  that-  are  being  read  in  class,  and 
especially  on  the  interest  which  the  patriotic  French  boy  naturally 
feels  in  Caesar's  account  of  the  ancient  Gauls.    It  is  to  be  feared  that 

('aeon's  accounl  of  the  ancient  Britons  would  not  loom  very  large  ill 
au\  letter  written  l>\  a  l'.i  it  ish  schoolboy  to  a  real  or  imaginary  friend. 
Another  theme  i  .1  character-sketch  <>l  the  good  —  1  am  not  sure  that 
I  ought  n«>t,  to  translate  it  the  '  goodj  '  —  pupil.  The  outline  for  the 
Concluding  paragraph  is  as  follows: — 'I  recollect  his  successes  at  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  his  own  delight  and  that  of  his  relatives.  How 
much    I    should   like  to   imitate  him."     A  footnote  suggests  that  the 
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portrait  of  a  bad  pupil  would  also  be  a  profitable  subject,  and  con 
eludes  with  the  judicious  if  cynical  remark  that  this  is  the  easier 
theme  of  the  two,  because  it  is  always  easier  to  find  defects  than 
excellences  !  I  will  mention  one  more  theme  only — the  description  of 
a  night- journey  by  train.  The  pupil  is  recommended  to  sketch  lightly 
his  fellow  passengers  :  '  for  example,  a  mother  and  her  son,  and  an 
Englishman,  a  cold  and  severe  man.'  You  observe  that  my  manual 
was  written  before  the  days  of  the  entente  cordiale.  Then  comes  the 
counsel,  in  brackets  :  '  Never  descend  to  triviality  in  your  descrip- 
tion.' To  this  essay  there  is  also  a  footnote  warning  the  too  adven- 
turous essayist  that  he  is  not  to  run  his  tram  off  the  line  or  into 
collision  with  another.  That  theme,  our  professor  warns  us,  would  be 
trop  vaste,  and  he  quotes  an  admirable  proverb  to  the  effect  that  '  he 
who  knows  not  how  to  limit  himself  knows  not  how  to  write  '. 

Well,  I  take  it  that  at  this  early  stage  short  narratives — either 
reproductions  of  a  story  previously  told  to  the  class,  or  stories  and 
descriptions  composed  on  the  French  plan,  in  which  the  child's  own 
imagination  is  left  to  fill  in  a  bare  outline  given  to  him — will  form  the 
staple  of  the  essays.  But  if  there  is  proper  oral  preparation  we  need 
not  confine  ourselves  to  these.  Mr.  Hartog  says  that  it  is  ridiculous 
to  ask  a  schoolboy  to  write  an  essay  on  Shakespeare.  I  am  not  going 
to  defend  that  as  an  ideal  subject  for  a  school-theme,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  not  a  better  subject  for  a  boy  of  12  than  for  a  boy  of  18, 
and  a  better  subject  for  a  boy  of  18  than  for  a  man  of  50.  We  must 
remember  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  boy  of  12  to  put  all  he 
knows  about  Shakespeare  into  a  couple  of  pages.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  a  boy  of  12  will  learn  much  from  writing  an  essay  on  Shakespeare 
unless  he  is  given  a  few  hints  as  to  the  arrangement  of  his  material 
and  the  observance  of  proportion  between  the  parts  of  his  subject. 

A  word  as  to  the  amount  of  correction  that  is  desirable.  Elaborate 
written  corrections  are  a  weariness  to  the  teacher,  and  of  little  use  to 
the  pupil.  Written  correction  need  not  go  beyond  the  criticism  of 
writing,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammatical  mistakes.  But  from 
the  first  let  us  make  it  plain  that  these  things,  important  as  they  are, 
are  not  the  main  things  in  the  writing  of  an  essay.  I  fear  that  in  the 
minds  of  some  preceptors  of  youth  they  do  usurp  a  place  which  ought 
not  to  belong  to  them.  I  was  looking  the  other  day  at  a  book  called 
First  Lessons  in  English,  and  at  the  end  were  some  hints  on  '  How  to 
write  an  essay  '.  The  concluding  piece  of  advice  was,  '  Finally,  take 
care  to  indent  your  paragraphs.'  If  we  give  advice  on  such  mechanical 
minutiae,  let  that  advice  never  be  our  final  word.  We  want  to  reserve 
that  for  the  larger  aspects  of  essay-\vriting,  for  considerations  that  will 
make  even  the  small  boy  feel  that  he  is  being  trained  in  a  worthy  art. 

Profitable  criticism  of  composition  becomes  easier  as  we  advance  to 
the  next  stage — the  stage  of  the  middle  forms  of  secondary  schools. 
Errors  of  taste,  flaws  in  reasoning,  faults  of  arrangement,  generally  fall 
into  a  few  well-defined  groups.  We  can  make  notes  of  illustrative 
instances  as  we  read  through  the  essays,  and  comment  on  them  to  the 
class  afterwards.  For  example,  if  you  have  the  luck,  as  happened 
lately  at  Clifton,  to  receive  an  essay  in  which  certain  politicians  are 
described  as  '  on  the  qui  vive  for  shekels  and  kudos  ',  the  mere  reading 
out  of  such  a  trilingual  monstrosity  will  probably  stamp  an  important 
lesson  in  style  on  the  memories  of  a  part  of  the  class. 
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It  may  sometimes  be  a  good  plan  to  write,  or  sketch  orally,  a  sort 
of  '  fair  copy  '.  If  we  do  this  we  must  make  it  clear  that  we  are  giving 
only  one  out  of  several  possible  ways  of  handling  the  subject — that 
there  is  no  cut-and -dried  pattern  for  the  English  essay.  The  correc- 
tion of  compositions,  as  of  all  school  exercises,  should  be  prompt. 
A  class  will  only  be  interested  in  the  discussion  of  an  essaj^  so  long  as 
their  own  efforts  and  difficulties  are  fresh  in  their  recollection.  These 
remarks  apply  to  all  grades  of  composition  -teaching. 

With  the  intermediate  stage  the  choice  of  subjects  widens  consider- 
ably. I  would  suggest  that  the  majority  of  them  should  have  some 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  class — their  work  in  history  or  geography 
or  natural  science,  or  the  classical,  foreign,  or  English  author  they  are 
reading.  One  advantage  of  this  is  that  it  helps  a  boy  to  realize  the 
interdependence  of  his  studies,  to  see  that  progress  in  one  can  be  made 
to  help  progress  in  the  others.  The  further  advantage  that  it  provides 
straw  for  the  making  of  the  expected  bricks  is  perhaps  too  obvious 
to  mention  :  yet  the  cardinal  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  essay  in 
English  schools  has  been  the  practice  of  requiring  bricks  without 
either  providing  straw  or  any  hint  of  directions  in  which  it  may  be 
looked  for.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  vary  these  essays  for  which 
class-work  provides  the  material  with  an  occasional  theme  for  which  we 
send  the  boys  to  the  school  library  to  dig  out  material  for  themselves, 
giving  them  some  hint  as  to  the  right  sort  of  book  and  the  right  way 
of  using  it.  Whenever  an  essay  is  based  upon  a  book,  it  is  important 
that  the  pupil  should  have  no  access  to  it  at  the  time  of  writing.  The 
ability  to  use  a  book  that  is  open  before  one  at  the  time  of  writing  an 
essay,  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  copying,  belongs  to  a  quite 
late  stage  in  the  art  of  composition. 

If  we  set  a  high  standard  for  the  essay — and  these  remarks  assume 
that  the  standard  is  to  be  a  high  one — I  believe  that  the  class  is  more 
likely  to  reach  it  if  an  essay  is  required  only  once  a  fortnight  than  if 
it  is  demanded  at  more  frequent  intervals.  In  the  alternate  weeks 
I  would  substitute  some  form  of  exercise  in  composition — perhaps  the 
reproduction  of  a  passage  that  has  been  read  to  the  class — say,  a 
narrative  from  Gibbon  or  Macaulay,  or  an  essay  of  Addison  or  Steele, 
or  an  extract  from  Burke.  In  such  a  case  the  reproduction  should  not 
be  immediate,  or  it  becomes  a  mere  effort  of  memory.  Nor,  I  think, 
should  we  ask  for  anything  like  a  close  verbal  reproduction  :  the 
pupil  is  to  be  free  to  use  his  own  words.  At  the  same  time,  the  style 
is  to  be  appropriate  to  the  theme  ;  and  if  he  remembers  the  words  of 
the  original,  he  is  not  to  be  encouraged  to  avoid  them  and  substitute 
an  inferior  paraphrase. 

Another  exercise  that  will  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  composition 
may  be  got  out  of  any  standard  prose  author.  Give  the  class  a  few 
minutes  in  which  to  make  a  list  of  any  words  they  find  at  all  difficult 
within  a  couple  of  pages.  Let  them  take  different  pages  of  the  book, 
that  you  may  have  a  fairly  long  list  of  words  for  discussion.  At 
the  next  lesson  the  class  might  he  asked  to  construct  sentences  which 
illustrate  the  correct  use  of  the  words  discussed.  An  occasional  lesson 
in  the  shades  of  difference  between  so-called  synonyms  is  also  very 
valuable  ;  but  it  presupposes,  perhaps  more  than  most  lessons,  accurate 
knowledge  or  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.1 

Mrs.  Meyrick  Heath  on  'Teaching  of  Composition  in   Higher   Forms   of  Secon- 
dary Schools ',  School  World,  I'.Mis. 
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I  come  finally  to  the  teaching  of  composition  in  the  highest  classes 
of  a  secondary  school,  where  I  believe  that  an  enlightened  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject  can  make  it  at  least  as  valuable  as — I  should  myself 
say,  more  valuable  than — any  other  part  of  the  school  curriculum 
in  assisting  a  boy's  or  girl's  intellectual  and  moral  development.  Here 
again  a  large  proportion  of  the  themes  should  have  some  relation  to 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  class  ;  and  the  essay  will  be  useful 
not  merety  in  giving  opportunity  for  the  study  in  greater  detail,  and 
the  independent  following  out  of  subjects  touched  upon  in  the  ordinary 
routine,  but  also  in  awakening  that  intelligent  and  conscious  reflection 
about  the  goal  of  study  which  so  often  at  this  particular  moment  of 
adolescence  means  an  intellectual  new-birth.  We  may  assist  this  fresh 
start  of  the  mental  life  still  more,  perhaps,  by  themes  that  are  less 
directly  connected  with  class-routine,  if  we  choose  them  wisely  and  are 
at  pains  to  make  them  interesting.  The  essay  ought  now  to  stimulate 
and  widen  a  pupil's  reading,  and  to  teach  the  beginnings  of  literary 
criticism  and  moral  reflection.  But  we  can  hardly  expect  our  pupils 
to  think  for  themselves  if  we  set  them  subjects  on  which  they  can  find 
the  thinking  done  for  them.  A  little  forethought,  however,  will  often 
discover  a  subject  for  which  the  pupil  can  get  no  direct  help  from 
books,  though  he  must  read  books  in  order  to  treat  it  properly.  If 
we  demand  a  character  of  Achilles  or  Hotspur,  for  example,  we  may 
be  sure  that  no  boy  who  finds  remarks  upon  them  in  an  introduction 
to  Homer  or  Henry  V  will  make  his  reflections  independently.  But 
we  may  profitably  ask  for  a  comparison  between  the  two  characters. 
Some  boys  at  least  will  be  sufficiently  interested  to  read  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  for  themselves,  and  draw  out  the  points  of  likeness  and 
of  contrast.  It  would  be  difficult  to  rate  too  highly  the  value  of  the 
mental  stride  a  pupil  takes  when  he  first  consciously  makes  a  literary 
and  ethical  judgement  of  this  kind  for  himself.  A  valuable  mental 
exercise  is  also  afforded  by  talking  to  a  class  on  a  subject  that  might 
be  too  difficult  for  them  to  handle  unaided,  and  then  setting  them  to 
write  an  essay  on  it.  This  plan  may  very  well  be  applied  to  elementary 
questions  of  political  economy  and  political  philosophy,  or  to  the 
subject  which  we  are  learning  to  call  '  civics  '.  In  such  cases  a  wise 
teacher  will  know  how  to  encourage  any  signs  of  independent  thought 
or  study  on  the  part  of  his  pupils.  He  will  also  take  great  care  not  to 
prejudge  open  questions  :  he  will  state  the  '  pros  '  and  '  cons  '  as 
clearly  and  as  fairly  as  he  can,  and  make  the  discussion  of  the  essay- 
subject  an  opportunity  for  teaching,  by  example  more  than  by  precept, 
the  virtue  of  a  sweet  reasonableness,  the  duty  of  trying  to  understand 
and  appreciate  an  opponent's  point  of  view.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly 
any  limit  to  the  good  uses  which  the  essay,  at  this  advanced  stage, 
may  be  made  to  serve.  Whatever  things  lie  nearest  to  the  teacher's 
heart,  whatever  things  he  has  found  precious  in  his  own  life — the  love 
of  goodness,  the  love  of  truth,  the  love  of  beauty  in  Nature  and  Art 
and  Literature — he  will  see  to  it  that  the  lesson  in  composition  shall 
be  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  these  things. 

Only,  once  more,  if  we  set  our  aim  high,  we  must  not  expect  essays 
too  often.  No  one  can  do  his  best  work  every  day.  Once  a  fortnight 
will  be  often  enough  for  an  essay  requiring  study  and  independent 
thought.  For  the  alternate  weeks  we  may  provide,  if  it  is  found 
advisable,  exercises  of  a  less  ambitious  character — the  reproduction  of 
an  historical  argument  or  description,  the  translation  of  extracts  from 
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sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  writers  into  modern  prose,  precis- 
writing,  and  so  forth. 

If  we  keep  all  such  exercises  in  their  proper  place,  if  we  make  it 
clear  that  we  use  them  merely  as  means  to  an  end,  and  that  this  end 
is  the  training  of  the  pupil's  mental  powers,  his  moral  judgement,  and 
his  taste,  to  their  highest  perfection,  we  need  have  no  fear  that  English 
Composition  will  be  a  barren,  mechanical,  soulless  exercise,  or  that  it 
will  do  anything  to  discourage  the  love  of  literature.  I  will  own  that, 
valuable  as  I  believe  the  study  to  be  as  a  mental  training  in  other  ways, 
my  interest  in  it  is  due,  more  than  to  anything  else,  to  the  belief  that 
it  can  be  used  to  promote  such  an  enlightened  love  of  literature  as  will 
be  a  life-long  happiness  to  its  possessors.  It  is  by  no  means  desirable 
that  all  who  write  compositions  at  school  should  go  on  writing  them 
in  later  life.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  increase  the  flood  of  printed 
matter  by  good  composition-teaching  :  I  believe  we  shall  lessen  it. 
For  by  the  study  of  composition  we  gain  a  new  insight  into  the  art  as 
it  is  practised  by  great  writers,  a  new  respect  for  it,  a  deeper  delight 
in  the  great  work  that  can  only  be  produced  slowly,  a  new  impatience 
with  the  bad  work  that  can  be  produced  in  any  quantity,  at  any  pace. 
Professor  Mackail  is  so  much  afraid  of  what  we  schoolmasters  may  do 
for  the  love  of  literature,  that  he  warned  us1  that  our  first  duty  was  to 
eliminate  the  textbook,  and  our  next,  and  hardest,  to  eliminate  our- 
selves. For  the  pedagogic  spirit  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  our 
profession,  and  of  which  our  friends  in  other  professions  very  properly 
lose  no  opportunity  of  reminding  us,  his  words  are  a  just  and  whole- 
some rebuke.  We  need  to  be  warned  against  the  danger  of  saying 
too  much,  of  explaining  everything,  of  expecting  everybody  to  like 
the  same  things.  Yet  we  must  not  be  discouraged  b}*  these  counsels. 
The  modern-side  schoolmaster,  when  he  is  recommended  to  '  stand 
aside  and  leave  the  child  face  to  face  with  literature  ',  may  reflect 
that  if  he  followed  the  advice  too  literally  his  class  would  be  left  face 
to  face  with  literature  in  a  sense  that  was  not  intended  by  Professor 
Mackail  :  they  would  probably  be  throwing  the  books  at  each  other's 
heads  !  No,  if  ever  our  English  literature  is  to  have  its  rightful  place 
and  influence  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  we  must  look  to  the  schools  to 
achieve  this  result. 

You  will  not  wonder  if  I  take  a  depressed  view  of  the  national  taste 
in  literature,  when  you  remember  my  long  journey  to-day,  and  how, 
each  time  the  express  slackened  its  speed,  I  have  seemed  to  see  the 
bookstalls  groaning  under  their  load  of  printed  trash.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  it  has  been  remembered  to  the  discredit  of  the  England 
of  the  Restoration  that  it  offered  John  Milton  five  pounds  for  the  manu- 
script  of  Paradise  Lost.  Ages  yet  unborn,  I  fear,  will  remember  to  the 
Hi.inic  <>f  t  his  opening  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  that  it  bestowed 
— was  it  two  thousand  or  five  thousand  pounds  ? — on  that  idioi  who 
out  of  1  wcnty  thousand  demented  competitors  attained  the  pinnacle  of 
imbecility  by  the  perpetration  of  the  worst  conceivable  Limerick. 

May  1  Icll  you  a  grim  experience  that  once  befell  me  travelling 
abroad  '  It  wis  in  the  night  -express  from  Mainz  to  Munich.  In  the 
same  compartmenl  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption — so  ill  that  my  companion  and  I  feared  he  could  not  live 
through    the    night.       He    was    a  German,  a    man   of    education    and 

1   English  Association  Annual  Meeting,  January  11,  1908. 
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refinement,  and  he  was  travelling  home  from  England  to  die.  Seeing 
that  I  was  English,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  care  to  see  the  latest  London 
papers,  as  he  had  travelled  straight  through.  I  do  not  suppose  he 
knew  what  had  been  given  him  ;  he  was  too  ill  to  care.  But  he 
handed  me  two  papers,  and  I  found  them  to  be  Chips  and  Comic  Cuts. 
To  avoid  seeming  ungrateful,  I  had  to  try  to  read  them.  It  would 
need  the  skill  of  a  De  Quincey  to  depict  to  you  the  ghastliness  of  the 
contrast  as  it  forced  itself  on  the  imagination — the  solemnity  of  that 
chamber  of  Death,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  speeding  over  the  darkened 
plain,  and  the  hideousness  of  that  leering,  grinning  mirth  on  the 
printed  page.  But  I  know  that  I  said  to  him  in  my  heart  words  that 
I  could  not  say  with  my  lips.  '  Sir,  you  are  presently  going  on  a 
journey  to  the  Elysian  fields.  And  there,  it  may  be,  you  will  meet 
with  the  illustrious  men  of  letters  of  our  English  past,  those  who  wrote 
for  English  periodicals  in  the  days  gone  by,  Addison  and  Dicky  Steele, 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friend  "  Goldy  ",  Charles  Lamb  and  De  Quincey. 
For  my  country's  sake,  will  you  promise  me  not  to  tell  them  that  this 
is  the  stuff  which  their  descendants  are  reading  in  the  twentieth 
century  ?  ' 

I  have  no  wish  to  take  an  unduly  despondent  view.  I  know  there 
are  not  wanting  signs  that  should  encourage  us  greatly  to  hope  for 
better  things — in  particular,  the  numerous  editions  of  English  classics 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  great  and  growing  demand.  But  if  it 
is  true,  as  I  fancy  it  is,  that  a  nation  has  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
it  deserves,  the  present  state  of  our  periodical  press  must  give  us 
cause  for  serious  reflection.  If  the  decadence  of  the  last  twenty  years 
is  not  to  continue,  it  is  to  the  schools  we  must  look  to  turn  the  tide — 
to  teachers  who  care  greatly  for  literature  themselves,  and  who  have 
the  imagination  and  humour  and  sympathy  by  which  they  can  make 
it  attractive  to  the  young. 

Here  in  Liverpool  some  words  that  certain  of  your  own  poets  have 
said  come  into  my  mind.  First,  the  noble  lines  of  William  Watson 
that  remind  us,  to  our  shame,  how  many  of  England's  sons  and  daughters 
there  are 

Who  have  hardly  heard 
Sound  of  her  loftiest  names,  or  any  word 
Of  all  that  hath  in  gold  been  said  and  sung, 
Since  him  of  April  heart  and  morning  tongue, 
Her  ageless  singing-bird. 

And  then,  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  in  this  matter  may  feel 
that  they  are  striving  against  a  power  that  is  too  strong  for  them, 
some  earlier  words  that  are  familiar  to  you  all,  yet  surely  never  too 
familiar  : — 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making. 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 
And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light : 
In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 

But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright.1 

1  A.  H.  Clough,  born  in  Liverpool,  1819. 
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[In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Committee  I  propose  here  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  French  and 
German  literature  in  the  schools  of  France  and  Germany.  It  is  thought 
that  some  description  and  exposition  of  those  methods  may  be  interest- 
ing and  perhaps  useful  to  English  teachers.  Most  of  the  information 
collected  here  has  been  derived  from  personal  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion ;  where  that  has  not  been  possible  it  has  been  derived  directly 
from  teachers,  or  from  persons  closely  connected  with  education.] 

I.    FRENCH  SCHOOLS 

Certain  broad  features  of  the  methods  of  teaching  literature  belong 
to  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  alike. 

The  lists  of  texts  and  authors1  from  which  the  teachers  have  each 
year  to  make  their  choice  are  very  full  and  varied  :  in  the  boys' 
schools  they  include  practically  the  whole  of  French  literature.  They 
are  set  forth  in  the  '  Plan  d'Etudes  et  Programmes  de  l'enseignement 
secondaire '  issued  by  the  Ministere  de  l'lnstruction  Publique. 
While  judicious  selections  from  the  texts  are  largely  used  and  always 
encouraged,  neither  abridgement  nor  simplification  of,  nor  indeed  any 
sort  of  tampering  with,  an  author's  text  is  permitted.  Where  narratives 
from  the  mediaeval  writers  are  chosen  they  are  studied  in  modern 
French  translations.  Throughout  the  whole  school  period  selections 
from  nineteenth-century  writers  are  included  in  the  list,  poets  only 
for  the  ages  1 2  to  15,  poets  and  prose-writers  from  the  age  of  15  onwards. 

Prose  fills  as  large  a  plate  as  poetry  in  the  syllabus,  and  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects.  For  the  ages  12  to  15,  among  the  authors  taken  are 
Fenelon.  Buffon,  Lesage,  Voltaire,  Chateaubriand,  Michelet,  the  letter- 
writers  and  memoir-writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies; for  the  age  of  16  Bossuet  is  added  to  these,  and  from  the  age 
of  17  writers  like  Pascal,  La  Bruy&re,  Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  and 
Diderot  are  also  included.  Tims  fine  prose  is  never  excluded  because 
it  happens  to  deal  with  subjects  that  make  demand  on  the  mental 
faculties,  such  as  ethics,  philosophy,  politics,  or  economics.  Tales 
from  the  sixteenth-century  writers,  from  Lesage,  Voltaire,  and  other 
1  Examples  are  given  in  Appendix  I,  p.  10. 
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seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  writers,  from  Chateaubriand  and 
his  contemporaries  are  among  the  texts,  but  modern  fiction  is  not 
studied  in  class  except  in  the  extracts  contained  in  the  admirable  prose 
anthologies  in  use  in  the  schools  from  such  modern  novelists  as  Balzac, 
George  Sand,  Victor  Hugo,  About,  Flaubert,  and  even  Zola. 

Drama  is  introduced  at  the  age  of  13  in  the  form  of  Racine's  Esther, 
and  selected  scenes  from  Corneille  and  Moliere.  No  whole  play  of 
those  dramatists  is  studied  until  the  age  of  15. 

A.  Boys 

For  pupils  aged  12  to  14,  three  hours  a  week  are  allotted  to  French,2 
from  the  age  of  15  onwards  four  hours,  except  in  the  classes  where 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin  is  taught,  when  five  hours  a  week  are  given 
to  French. 

The  general  method  pursued  is  as  follows  :  for  the  ages  12  to  13  the 
texts  chosen  for  study  are  read  aloud  and  explained  in  class  ;  from 
14  complementary  home  reading  regulated  by  the  teacher  and  com- 
mented on  in  class  is  required,  and  the  teacher  may  at  his  discretion  give 
translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  or  from  modern  litera- 
tures for  this  home-reading.  At  14  also  some  elementary  information 
concerning  versification  and  historical  grammar  is  given  in  connexion 
with  the  texts  studied.  Although  '  l'etude  historique  de  la  litterature ' , 
as  the  French  happily  phrase  it,  is  not  begun  in  systematic  fashion 
until  the  age  of  15,  when  a  good  textbook  on  the  history  of  French 
literature  is  put  into  the  pupil's  own  hands,  the  teacher  from  the  very 
beginning  supplies  the  historical,  biographical,  or  critical  matter 
necessary  for  the  right  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  texts 
studied.  Great  importance  is  laid  from  the  lowest  class  onwards  on 
taking  the  texts  chosen  for  the  year's  work  in  chronological  sequence. 
Consequently  the  reading  books  or  anthologies  used  in  schools  are 
invariably  edited  in  scholarly  fashion.  When  at  the  age  of  15  the 
pupil  begins  the  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  literature, 
the  period  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
taken  the  first  year,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  1850  the  second.  The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  reading  on 
the  pupil's  part  and  questioning  on  the  teacher's. 

B.  Girls 

The  secondary  schools  for  girls  ('  Lycees  de  jeunes  filles  ')  comprise 
five  years  of  study,  from  12  to  17.  Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  taught, 
but  in  the  two  highest  classes  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  and  the 
great  authors  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England  are  studied  in 
translations.1 

For  pupils  aged  12  and  13  five  hours  a  week  is  allotted  to  French,2 
for  the  age  of  14,  three  and  a  half  hours,  for  the  age  of  15,  three  hours, 
and  for  the  age  of  16,  two  hours. 

The  general  method  pursued  differs  very  slightly  from  that  of  the 
boys'  schools.  For  the  ages  12  to  14  the  texts  chosen  for  study  are 
read  aloud,  explained  and  commented  on  in  class.  They  are  taken 
from   La  Fontaine,  Corneille  (Le  Cid  and  Horace),  Racine  {Esther, 

1  Here  as  in  French  literature  a  wide  choice  of  authors  is  given,  but  those  selected 
must  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

2  Including  grammar  and  composition  as  well  as  literature. 
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Iphigenie,  Les  Plaideurs) ,  Moliere  (selected  scenes),  Fenelon,  Boileau, 
Thierry,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  and  other  poets  and  prose- 
writers  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as 
extracts  from  mediaeval  poets  and  prose -writers  in  modern  French 
translations.  At  14  the  study  of  versification  is  begun  in  connexion 
with  the  texts,  a  whole  play  of  Moliere  (Les  Femtnes  savantes)  is  taken, 
and  Bossuet,  Chateaubriand,  and  selections  from  memoirs  and  letters 
bearing  on  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  society  are  added. 

At  the  age  of  15  a  more  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  literature 
is  begun,  chiefly  by  means  of  selected  texts  arranged  in  chronological 
order  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
From  16  to  17  the  same  method  is  continued  with  the  period  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Some  of  the 
texts  throughout  the  school  course  are  selected  from  nineteenth- 
century  poets  and  prose-writers. 

C.    Methods  of  Teaching 

The  chief  energies  of  the  teacher  are  concentrated  on  the  explanation 
of  the  text.  This  is  technically  known  as  'la  lecture  expliquee  '-1 
Care  is  taken  to  discover  the  author's  exact  meaning,  and  the  teacher 
always  realizes  that  a  writer  means  some  particular  thing. 

I  give  here  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  method  : — 

1.  The  teacher  gives  all  the  historical  information  and  explanation 
necessary  to  place  the  text  in  its  special  atmosphere.  Generalities  are 
avoided,  and  the  teacher  is  careful  to  keep  strictly  to  the  facts  and 
comments  that  will  help  the  pupil  to  understand  the  text. 

2.  The  teacher  reads  the  text  aloud,  no  matter  how  long  or  how 
familiar  it  may  be.  As  this  reading  is  the  basis  of  the  explanation  that 
is  to  follow,  it  must  be  very  well  done.  Good  reading  aloud  is  insisted 
on  in  every  French  teacher.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  phonetics  and 
elocution.  Some  words  of  Mme  Bartet,  the  great  French  actress, 
well  demonstrate  all  that  is  implied  in  good  reading  aloud.  She  says : 
'  There  are  two  elements  in  reading  aloud  :  one  is  material,  mechanical, 
physical,  I  mean  articulation  and  the  management  of  the  voice  ;  the 
other  concerns  intelligence  and  feeling,  and  consists  in  compelling 
your  listener  to  penetrate  into  the  core  of  the  passage  you  are  inter- 
preting, in  making  him  feel  the  rhythm  of  the  phrases  (if  prose),  of  the 
verse  (if  poetry),  in  putting  the  right  emphasis  on  the  important 
words,  in  giving  colour,  relief,  life  to  the  inanimate  written  word.' 

3.  The  teacher  must  connect  the  text  with  what  precedes  it  if,  as  is 
illy  the  case,  a  selected  passage  is  studied,  and  show  how  the 

thought  contained  in  the  particular  extract  has  been  led  up  to. 

4.  The  general  idea,  and  the  scheme  of  composition  must  be  demon- 
strated :  its  various  parts  and  natural  divisions  and  pauses  must  be 
pointed  out.  a-  well  as  the  arrangement  and  character  of  the  phrasing 
if  prose,  of  the  stanzas  or  strophes  if  verse. 

5.  The  general  literary  qualities  and  the  most  striking  ethical 
chara  iteristics  <>f  the  text  must  be  brought  out  :  the  quality  of  heart 
and  mind  revealed  must  be  sought,  and  also  the  essential  emotions 
displayed,  such  as  melancholy,  gaiety,  anger,  hate. 

6.  Any  further  external  details  that  seemed  out  of  place  in  No.  1 

1  A  detailed  example  in  given  in  the  Appondix,  p.  1 1 . 
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would  be  given,  e.  g.  the  place  the  work  studied  occupies  in  the  whole 
series  of  its  author's  productions,  its  sources  (does  the  author  owe  the 
leading  idea  to  a  forerunner  ?),  its  relation  to  reality.  Does  the  inspira- 
tion, since  art  is  always  a  transcription  from  nature,  interpreted  with 
more  or  less  fidelity,  emanate  from  the  author's  own  intellectual  or 
emotional  life,  and  represent  his  own  adventures  and  passions  ?  or  from 
the  life  of  his  own  time,  or  of  past  ages,  or  from  some  special  condition 
of  things,  some  turn  of  mind  or  current  of  ideas,  from  some  particular 
philosophy,  some  fashion,  some  national  or  social  organization  ? 

7.  Lastly  would  be  considered  the  effect  produced  by  the  work 
on  its  contemporaries  and  their  judgement  of  it. 

The  method  of  the  commentary  as  well  as  its  matter  naturally 
differs  according  to  the  form  of  the  text :  a  scene  from  a  play,  a  sonnet, 
a  passage  of  history,  a  narrative  poem  would  each  require  a  different 
sort  of  explanation. 

D.    Reading  and  Textbooks 

Except  for  the  dramas,  anthologies  of  verse  and  prose  together 
or  separate  are  chiefly  used.  Such  books  are  very  numerous  and  of 
great  excellence.  Sometimes  in  one  volume  of  some  600  pages,  extracts 
will  be  given  from  seventy-three  authors  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  beginning  with  Mathurin  Regnier  (d.  1613) 
and  ending  with  Elisee  Reclus  (d.  1905).  Among  the  nineteenth- 
century  writers  are  Flaubert,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Zola,  Maupassant,  and 
Albert  Samain.  Each  extract  is  preceded  by  a  short  biographical  notice 
(of  fifteen  to  twenty  lines),  and  a  brief  statement  of  what  has  led  up 
to  the  selected  passage,  and  followed  by  a  questionnaire,  in  which 
among  other  things  comparison  is  often  suggested  with  passages  by 
other  writers  on  the  same  or  a  similar  subject.  Poetry,  prose,  and 
drama  are  included. 

Sometimes  one  century,  for  example  the  seventeenth,  is  illustrated 
'  par  les  textes  '.  The  volume  has  564  pages  and  includes  extracts 
from  forty-four  authors  (poets,  prose- writers,  and  dramatists),  beginning 
with  Maleherbe  and  ending  with  Saint-Simon.  A  few  notes  are  printed 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  assist  the  comprehension  and  appreciation 
of  the  text.  In  books  of  selections  the  exact  reference  to  the  title 
and  chapter  of  the  whole  work  from  which  the  extract  is  taken  is 
always  given. 

Elaborately  edited  single  texts,  although  they  exist  in  France,  are 
seldom  used  in  the  schools.  It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  most 
often  the  notes  of  these  editions  are  not  those  of  the  editor,  but  are 
1  un  choix  de  notes  de  tous  les  commentateurs  '.  And  in  looking 
through  any  catalogue  of  French  schoolbooks  I  am  always  struck  by 
the  distinguished  scholars  who  compile  them.  In  a  list  taken  at  random 
I  find  the  names  of  Brunetiere,  Brunot,  Darmesteter,  Lansson. 
Poincare,  and  Petit  de  Julie ville. 


II.    GERMAN  SCHOOLS 

The  methods  of  teaching  literature  in  German  schools  are  much  the 
same  as  those  practised  in  French  schools. 

The  poems  or  prose  passages  or  plays  are  always  first  read  aloud  by 
the  teacher,  who  must  possess  the  qualifications  necessary  for  good 
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Teading.  There  stands  out  in  my  memory  the  wonderfully  fine  reading 
by  the  Director  (head  master)  of  a  school  in  a  small  Prussian  town,  of 
the  scene  in  Goethe's  Iphigenie,  where  she  discovers  herself  to  Orestes. 
It  was  in  itself,  without  a  word  of  comment,  a  revelation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  poet's  intention  and  meaning  that  pages  of  notes  and 
volumes  of  criticism  could  never  have  afforded.  After  the  reading, 
most  often  not  until  the  next  lesson,  come  the  necessary  explanations 
and  comments.  By  skilful  questioning  the  pupils  themselves  are 
guided  to  bring  out  first  the  main  idea  of  the  piece  and  then  the 
subordinate  or  underlying  ideas,  and,  lastly,  it  is  thoroughly  criticized 
and  discussed  as  a  whole.  Then  it  is  read  aloud  in  class  by  the  pupils 
themselves  who,  thanks  to  the  knowledge  acquired,  are  now  able  to 
do  justice  to  it,  and  afterwards  they  are  bidden  to  read  it  through 
again  for  themselves  at  home.  If  it  belongs  to  the  canon  (that  is  to 
the  list  of  pieces  fixed  on  for  learning  by  heart  in  that  particular  school), 
it  is  committed  to  memory  and  recited  in  class.  In  reading  a  play 
with  pupils  of  the  ages  16-17  the  teacher  aims  at  indicating  the  first 
fundamental  notions  of  dramatic  composition.  Great  attention  is 
always  paid  to  the  artistic  form  of  the  piece  of  literature  studied,  and 
it  is  very  often  compared  with  other  works  in  which  a  similar  subject 
is  treated.  The  construction  of  a  narrative  poem,  or  of  a  play  is  clearly 
demonstrated,  and  the  characters  of  the  personages  brought  out. 
The  whole  of  the  play  is  not  usually  read  through  in  class  :  the  principal 
scenes  are  taken  there,  and  the  less  important  read  at  home.  The 
distribution  of  parts  for  reading  in  class  is  rarely  practised,  and  never 
until  the  play  has  been  fully  explained  and  criticized. 

The  prose  read  in  all  classes  is  mainly  chosen  with  the  object  of 
broadening  the  pupils'  views  and  ideas,  and  in  the  upper  classes  to 
afford  material  for  the  discussion  of  important  general  ideas,  so  that 
such  reading  may  form  a  sort  of  introduction  to  philosophy.  In  the 
upper  classes  only  the  more  difficult  passages  of  the  prose  works  studied 
are  read  in  class  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  teacher,  the 
remainder  is  read  at  home.  But  the  teacher  always  suggests  the 
reading  of  or  reference  to  other  books  likely  to  be  helpful  in  ensuring 
a  right  appreciation  and  full  understanding  of  the  work  in  hand. 
Boys  and  girls  in  the  upper  classes  always  have  access  to  the  excellent 
library  possessed  by  every  school  in  Germany. 

The  very  gi'eatest  attention  is  paid  to  oral  expression  in  class  through- 
out the  school  in  all  subjects.  The  teacher  never  passes  over  an 
awkwardly  or  illogically  expressed  remark  or  answer  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  Practice  in  free  oral  reproduction  of  what  has  been  read 
or  taught  in  class  is  insisted  on.  Such  reproductions  must  never 
resemble  essays  learnt  by  rote,  but  form  the  means  by  which  the  pupil 
gradually  acquires  the  faculty  of  reproducing  in  free  speech  concisely 
and  fluently  the  knowledge  gained,  and  also  the  ability  to  state  his 
views  clearly.  I  once  heard  by  chance  in  a  girls'  school  in  Berlin,  an 
admirable  oral  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Luther  and  its  impor- 
tance given  by  the  class.  With  just  the  slightest  guidance  from  the 
teacher  one  girl  took  it  up  where  the  other  left  off,  orderly  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  was  preserved,  and  the  whole  formed  a  very  pleasing 
and  interesting  little  conference. 

The  history  of  Literature  is  taught  from  the  beginning  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  texts  studied,  and  systematically  from  the  age  of  15  or  16. 
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Versification  is  studied  in  connexion  with  the  poems  read,  and  in  the 
upper  classes  some  idea  of  aesthetics  and  poetics  is  obtained  by  reading 
the  whole  or  portion  of  Lessing's  Laokoon  and  the  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie,  and  Aristotle's  Poetics  in  a  German  translation.  Mediaeval 
literature  is  read  in  modern  German  translations  except  in  the  highest 
forms  of  a  Realgymnasium1  where  the  texts  are  read  in  the  old  German. 
In  schools  in  which  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  studied  good  German 
translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  are  read,  especially  Homer 
and  the  Greek^iramatists,  but  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  historians  are 
also  taken.  Shakespeare  is  read  in  a  German  translation  in  the  higher 
classes,  not  as  the  literature  of  a  foreign  land,  but  as  world  literature. 
The  reading  of  good  critical  essays  on  the  authors  studied  is  always 
recommended. 

A.    Boys 

The  time  allotted  to  German  2  varies  according  to  the  type  of  school. 
In  a  Gymnasium  (a  school  in  which  both  Greek  and  Latin  are  taught) 
it  fills  two  to  four  hours  a  week  ;  in  a  Realgymnasium  (a  school  in  which 
Latin  but  not  Greek  is  taught)  six  hours  a  week  are  allotted  for  boys 
aged  13  and  14,  four  hours  for  boys  aged  15  and  16,  and  three  hours  for 
those  aged  17  and  18  ;  in  an  Oberrealschule  (a  school  in  which  neither 
Greek  nor  Latin  is  taught)  it  fills  for  boys  of  13  five  hours  a  week, 
of  14  and  15  four  hours  a  week,  of  16  and  17  three  hours,  and  18  and  19 
four  hours. 

In  the  lower  classes  of  all  these  schools  the  material  for  the  literature 
lesson  is  usually  found  in  the  excellent  reading  books  (Lesebiicher)  in 
common  use  which  I  shall  describe  later. 

In  the  upper  classes  of  a  Gymnasium  (16-19),  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Lessing,  Klopstock,  the  Nibelungenlied,  Shakespeare,3  and  Grillparzer 
are  read  and  studied.  Sometimes  plays  of  Ibsen  are  read  in  translation, 
and  even  so  modern  a  work  as  Hoffmannsthal's  Elektra  for  the  sake  of 
a  comparison  with  Sophocles. 

In  the  upper  classes  (16-19)  of  a  Realgymnasium  the  following  is  a 
typical  list  of  authors  :  Goethe,  Euripides,  Aristotle,  Lessing,  Schiller, 
and  Sophocles.  Eighteenth-century  literature  to  Lessing.  Selected 
eighteenth-century  poems,  especially  those  of  Klopstock  and  Goethe. 
Survey  of  nineteenth-century  literature,  and  selected  poems  of  that 
period.  Plato's  Protagoras  1-16,  Homer's  Odyssey,  Selections  from  the 
Nibelungenlied  or  the  songs  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  in  the 
original  text.  A  survey  of  the  great  Germanic  legend  cycle  and  of 
mediaeval  literature. 

For  the  same  classes  in  an  Oberrealschule  Homer  (Iliad  and 
Odyssey),  Sophocles  (Antigone  and  King  Oedipus),  Aeschylus  (Prome- 
theus), Schiller,  Goethe,  Shakespeare  (three  plays  in  a  year),  the 
Nibelungenlied,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  Lessing,  Plato  (Phaedo), 
Kleist,  Ibsen,  are  the  authors.  Some  history  of  philosophy,  some 
formal  logic,  and  empirical  psychology  would  also  be  read  in  the 
German  literature  class. 

1  Latin  is  studied,  but  not  Creek. 

1  Including  grammar  and  composition,  as  well  as  literature. 

*  Hamlet,  Lear,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Richard  III,  and  The  Merchant 
of  Venice. 
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B.    Girls 

The  methods  of  teaching  German  literature  to  girls  are  very  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  boys'  schools.  The  prose  is  chosen  with  a  view- 
to  arousing  their  interest  in  good  literature,  and  to  forming  a  taste 
which  will  enable  them  in  the  future  to  choose  their  reading  wisely 
and  to  distinguish  good  literature  from  bad.  In  the  higher  classes  it  is 
designed  to  help  them  in  forming  a  good  style,  and  in  learning 
to  recognize  the  construction  and  logical  arrangement  of  compre- 
hensive series  of  thoughts,  and  thus  affords  a  s6rt  of  training 
in  reasoning.  The  poems  studied  are  handled  so  as  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  understand  and  feel  the  unity  of  a  work  of  art.  Explana- 
tions are  few,  so  that  the  artistic  impression  may  not  be  disturbed. 
The  whole  of  a  long  work  is  not  read  in  class,  but  large  parts  are  read 
at  home,  so  that  really  only  the  more  important  and  difficult  passages 
are  read  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  teacher,  the  others  are  read 
at  home  and  merely  discussed  and  commented  on  in  class.  With 
certain  scenes  of  plays  read  in  class  the  parts  are  distributed,  but  only 
after  the  play  has  been  treated  in  the  manner  indicated  above.  Learn- 
ing by  heart  is  only  practised  in  moderation,  and  the  teacher  has 
a  perfectly  free  hand  in  the  choice  of  poems  and  prose-passages  for  the 
purpose.    Each  class  keeps  a  list  of  the  pieces  learnt. 

The  lessons  in  the  history  of  literature  are  chiefly  directed  to  showing 
the  historical  connexion  of  the  texts  studied,  and  the  life  of  the  author 
is  only  dealt  with  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  importance  for  his  work. 

For  the  ages  13  and  14  five  hours  a  week  are  allotted  to  German,1  and 
for  the  upper  classes  (15-18),  four  to  three  hours  a  week. 

The  material  for  the  lessons  is  mostly  found  in  the  reading  book. 
Good  metrical  translations  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  of  old  Germanic 
myths,  good  historical  ballads  by  poets  of  all  periods,  good  prose 
tales  by  writers  of  all  periods  as  well  as  extracts  from  a  good  verse 
translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  among  the  matter  chosen  in 
the  lower  classes.  Later  the  authors  in  the  lists  compiled  for  selection 
include  Uhland,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Lessing.  Contemporary  work  is 
never  neglected ;  and  Sophocles  (Antigone),  Euripides  (Iphigenia),  and 
parts  of  the  Oresteia  (Aeschylus),  Shakespeare,  some  good  literary 
essays,  and  biography  are  always  studied  in  class  or  read  at  home.  In 
the  highest  class  some  notion  of  aesthetics  so  far  as  the  art  of  literature 
is  concerned  is  gained  by  reading  and  discussing  excerpts  from  Herder's 
Literary  Essays,  Lessing's  Lileraturbriefe,  Laokoon,  and  Hai/iburgische, 
Dramaturgic 

The  systematic  teaching  of  the  history  of  literature  begins  at  the 
age  of  16  with  the  period  from  the  beginning  to  Lessing.  The  next 
year  the  Goethe-Schiller  period  is  taken,  and  the  last  year  nineteenth  - 
century  literature,  in  regard  to  which  very  little  pure  biography  is 
given.  But  throughout  the  teacher  is  careful  to  treat  literature  as  an 
art  and  not  as  a  science.  There  are  many  good  textbooks  on  the  subject, 
one  of  which  is  put  into  the  pupil's  hands. 

Beyond  the  necessity  of  teaching  on  the  general  lines  1  have  indicated, 
the  teacher,  at  least  in  the  girls'  schools  I  visited,  is  left  a  very  free 
hand  in  the  literature  lesson.  1  was  present  in  1905  at  many  such 
lessons  in  Prussian  schools,  and  i  was  unable  to  discover  any  similarity 

1   Including  grammar  and  composition  as  well  as  literal  inc. 
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of  method.  Each  teacher  gave  full  play  to  his  individuality,  nay,  in 
some  cases,  it  may  be  said,  to  his  idiosyncrasies,  and  the  digressions 
were  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  or  instructive  portions  of  the 
lesson.  An  admirable  '  ethical '  digression  on  the  mischief  that  can  be 
wrought  by  persons  who  'mean  well',  a  propos  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg's  interference  in  Schiller's  boyish  education,  stands  out  vividly  in 
my  memory.  In  some  of  the  schools  where  sufficient  time  could  not  be 
found  for  reading  the  works  of  modern  writers  in  school  hours  an 
occasional  Dichter-Abend  was  instituted.  An  author  is  settled  on 
(e.g.  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer  or  Gottfried  Keller),  and  each  pupil 
gets  by  heart  a  different  poem  or  prose  passage.  The  principal  teacher 
of  German  literature  presides,  and  opens  the  proceedings  by  giving  a 
short  general  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  author,  and  also  says 
a  few  words  of  criticism  and  explanation  of  each  piece  before  it  is 
recited.  The  plan  where  it  is  carried  out  is  exceedingly  popular  with 
both  pupils  and  teachers. 

C.    Reading  and  Textbooks 

The  reading  books  used  in  German  schools  are  of  great  variety  and 
great  excellence,  and  each  school  makes  its  own  choice.  Any  of  them 
forms  a  veritable  anthology  of  the  best  German  poetry  and  prose  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

The  book  is  never  a  mosaic  ;  the  extracts  are  so  grouped  that  they 
are  connected  historically,  and  form  a  complete  whole.  The  text  is 
always  derived  from  the  best  editions  ;  nothing  second-rate  is  allowed 
entrance,  and  each  extract  has  real  literary  worth.  The  range  of 
subjects  is  extraordinarily  wide,  and  includes  every  class  of  poem,  and 
every  subject  of  prose,  legend,  fiction,  history,  art,  economics,  natural 
science.1  One  of  these  books,  lately  published,  consists  of  nine  parts, 
each  varying  from  154  to  464  pages,  and  in  the  whole  are  extracts  from 
the  works  of  482  writers. 

For  example,  in  a  Deutsches  Lesebuck  far  hi/here  Madchenschulen, 
Part  IV,  which  is  used  for  children  in  Class  VI  (age  13),  contains 
in  the  prose  section,  fables,  fairy-tales,  tales,  legends  and  humorous 
pieces,  historical  narratives  (drawn  from  the  great  historians  and 
arranged  chronologically)  beginning  with  '  Cyrus '  (translated  from 
Herodotus),  and  ending  with  an  episode  in  China  in  1896,  descriptions 
of  towns  and  places,  German  and  foreign,  including  one  of  a  London 
fog.  Natural  history  and  physical  science  are  the  subjects  of  another 
section.1  Poetry  includes  narrative  poems  and  lyrics.  Of  the  126 
authors  a  large  proportion  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  many 
are  contemporary  writers.  The  contents  of  Part  VIII  used  in  Class  II 
(age  17)  include  in  the  prose  section  short  stories,  extracts  from  good 
histories  of  German  literature,  of  the  German  language,  of  German 
manners  and  customs  ;  extracts  to  illustrate  German  nineteenth-century 
history  ;  extracts  from  works  on  geography  and  natural  science.  The 
poems  are  taken  from  the  works  of  poets  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
and  twentieth  centuries.  It  has  all  of  course  been  carefully  led  up 
to  by  what  the  pupil  has  already  read  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
book  in  the  lower  classes. 

1  The  German  titles  of  these  sections  are  Fabeln,  Marchen,  Erzahlungen,  Sagen  und 
Schwanke,  Aus  der  Weltgeschichte,  Aus  Heimat  und  Fremde,  Aus  dem  Naturleben. 
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In  some  cases  the  prose  reading  book  is  in  separate  parts  according 
to  subject,  e.  g.  oratory,  patriotic  prose,  modern  narrative  prose,  and 
so  on.  The  last  includes  tales  by  such  modern  authors  as  Rosegger, 
Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach,  Hermine  Villinger,  Else  Frapan,  Theodor 
Storm,  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  Wilhelm  Raabe,  Detlev  von  Liliencron 
and  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  An  excellent  brief  biographical,  critical, 
and  bibliographical  notice  of  each  writer  is  given. 

In  these  books  the  reference  is  always  given  in  most  approved 
scholarly  fashion  to  the  work  from  which  the  poem  or  prose  extract 
is  taken.1  The  pupil,  if  so  minded,  can  easily  refer  to  the  com- 
plete works.  Attention  to  such  details  makes  for  good  training  in 
literary  matters,  and  helps  to  a  knowledge  of  the  books  themselves 
and  to  the  right  method  of  using  them.  The  wide  range  of  subject 
also  helps  to  the  general  culture  of  the  pupil.  Any  one  who  has  met 
the  young  Germans  who  come  over  here  after  passing  their  Abiturienten 
examination  from  school  (I  am  not  referring  to  University  students) 
to  work  for  a  year  or  two  in  a  bank  or  commercial  house  must  notice 
the  intelligent  interest  such  youths  take  in  literature,  art,  and  music. 
In  another  reading-book  (intended  for  the  age  of  16)  one  section  is 
devoted  to  art,  and  in  it  music,  architecture  (Cologne  Cathedral), 
painting  (Raphael),  sculpture  (Michel  Angelo)  are  included.  I  chanced 
to  be  present  at  a  lesson  when  an  extract  from  Hermann  Grimm  on  the 
Sixtine  Madonna,  and  Martin  Greif's  poem,  '  To  the  Memory  of  Michel 
Angelo,'  were  read.  The  teacher  was  provided  with  good  photographs, 
which  were  passed  round  the  class,  and  so  literature  and  art  were  happily 
-combined. 

The  use  of  these  reading  books  also  ensures  economy.  The  average 
cost  is  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  9d.,  a  part,  and  one  part  lasts  the  pupil  for 
a  year.  Thus  the  books  for  the  German  literature  class  for  the  nine 
years  the  child  is  at  school  costs  the  parent  an  average  of  2s.  9d.  a  year. 
In  the  upper  classes  in  addition  copies  of  the  plays  studied  are  required. 
As  it  is  the  regulation  in  German  schools  that  the  pupil  shall  keep  the 
books  he  has  used  during  the  whole  period  of  school  life,  he  always 
possesses  in  these  reading  books  a  full  anthology  of  German  literature. 

My  own  experience  (drawn  largely  from  observation,  and  also  from 
reading  English  literature  with  French  and  German  pupils  after  they 
have  passed  through  their  own  schools)  is  that  the  methods  briefly 
sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages  ensure  not  only  thorough  knowledge 
of  facts,  but  also  a  feeling  for  literature,  less  common  in  English  pupils 
of  similar  standing.  It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  the  natural  asset 
of  the  Latin  temperament,  but  even  so,  that  criticism  can  scarcely  be 
applied  to  the  German  temperament,  and  the  same  appreciation  of  and 
feeling  for  the  art  of  literature,  for  form  and  expression,  is  found  in 
the  German  pupil  as  in  the  French.  Something,  then,  I  take  it,  must 
in  hoi  h  c;iscs  be  due  to  the  preparation  undergone  by  the  teacher,  and 
to  the  methods  of  teaching  thai  prevail  in  the  schools. 

1  o.  p.  Da*  Hohkvrchthaus,  von  1'eter  Rosepuer  (ahpedruckt  mit  Erlaubnis  des 
Verfassfrs  and  des  Verlegors  nu<  1>n<  Buch  der  Novellen  von  Peter  Rosegger. 
1.  Band,  13.  Autl.  Leipzig,  1902.  L.  Stackmann) ;  or  the  selected  poems  from  Goethe 
are  headed  thus  :  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  1749-1832.  Werke.  Sophienausgabe.  2..  .'{  , 
14.  u.  16.  Band.      Weimar,  1HS7  IT. 
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APPENDIX 

I.     EXAMPLES  OF  THE  LISTS  OF  AUTHORS  FROM  WHICH  TEACHERS 
IN  FRENCH  SCHOOLS  MAY  MAKE  SELECTION 

1.     Boys 


a.  Age  12. 

Selections  from  the  prose  and  verse 
of  the  classical  writers. 

Selections  from  the  prose  and  verse 
of  mediaeval  writers  in  Modern  French 
versions. 

La  Fontaine  :   Fables,  Books  1-6. 

Fenelon  :    Telemaque. 

Buffon  :    Selected  descriptions. 

Selections  from  nineteenth-century 
poets. 

b.  Age  15. 

Selections  from  the  poets  and  prose- 
writers  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Portraits  and  stories  from  the  prose- 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine  (selected 
plays). 

Boileau  :   Satires  and  Epistles. 

Letters  (selections,  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries). 

Lamartine,  V.  Hugo  (selected  poems). 

Chateaubriand :   Selections. 

Michelet :  Selections  from  historical 
writings. 


c.  Age  17  and  upwards. 

The  whole  of  French  literature  from 
the  Song  of  Roland  to  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  including  poets, 
dramatists,  historians,  philosophers, 
moralists,  and  writers  on  science. 


2.     Girls 


a.  Age  12. 

La  Fontaine  :    Fables,  Books  1-6. 

Corneille :  Le  Cid. 

Racine  :    Esther. 

Moliere  :    Selected  scenes. 

Selected  narratives  from  mediaeval 
poets  and  prose-writers  in  modern 
French  versions. 

Fenelon  :  Selections  from  the  Dia- 
logues and  Fables. 

Poets  and  prose-writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century :  selections  (lyrics, 
narratives,  descriptions). 

b.  Age  14. 

Corneille :   Cinna,  Polyeucte. 

Moliere  :   Les  Femmes  savantes. 

Bossuet :  Oraisons  funebres  (Hen- 
riette  de  France,  Henriette  d'Angle- 
terre,  Prince  de  Conde). 

Chateaubriand :  Recits,  scenes,  et 
paysages. 

Lamartine  :    Lectures  pour  tous. 

V.  Hugo :  La  Legende  des  Siecles 
(selections). 

Selections  from  the  prose-writers  and 
poets  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

c.  Age  16-17  ! 

Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere  (selected 
plays). 


Pascal :  Selections  from  the  Pense.es 
and  Provinciates. 

Bossuet :  Selections  from  the  ser- 
mons and  different  works. 

Bourdaloue  :    Selected  sermons. 

La  Bruyere  :   Caracteres. 

Fenelon  :   Lettre  a  V Academie. 

Selections  from  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth-century  letters. 

Selections  from  the  moralists  of  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

Montesquieu  :  Selections  from  V Es- 
prit des  Lois  and  different  works. 

Buffon :  Selections  {Discours  and 
Vues  generates). 

Voltaire  :  Selections  from  historical 
and  other  prose  works. 

Rousseau  :   Selections. 

Selections  from  memoirs  and  letters 
bearing  on  the  society  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Chateaubriand  :    Selections. 

Nineteenth -century  historians  :  Se- 
lections. 

Best  poems  of  Chenier,  Lamartine, 
Hugo,  Musset,  de  Vigny. 

Nineteenth  -  century  lyric  poets  ; 
Selections. 

Prose-writers  and  poets  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries  r 
Selections. 


As  at  present  regulated  a  girl  leaves  the  lycee  at  the  age  of  17. 
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II.     EXAMPLE  OF  LA  LECTURE  EXPLIQUflE 


Saison  des  Semailles.     Le  Soir.1 

Par  Victor  Hugo. 

C'est  le  moment  crepusculaire 
J'admire,  assis  sous  un  portail, 
Ce  reste  de  jour  dont  s'eclaire 
La  derniere  heure  du  travail. 

Dans  les  terres  de  nuit  baignees, 
Je  contemple  emu  les  haillons 
D'un  vieillard  qui  jette  a  poignees 
La  moisson  future  aux  sillons. 


Sa  haute  silhouette  noire 
Domine  les  profonds  labours. 
On  sent  a  quel  point  il  doit  croire 
A  la  fuite  utile  des  jours. 

II  marche  dans  la  plaine  immense, 
Va,  vient,  lance  la  graine  au  loin, 
Rouvre  sa  main,  et  recommence, 
Et  je  medite,  obscur  temoin, 

Pendant  que,  deployant  ses  voiles, 
L' ombre  ou  se  mele  une  rumeur 
Semble  elargir  jusqu'aux  etoiles 
Le  geste  auguste  du  semeur. 


This  little  poem  is  a  good  starting-point  for  the  study  of  Victor  Hugo.' 

Its  simplicity  and  conciseness  help  us  to  grasp  easily  the  poet's  most  charac- 
teristic features  :  his  use  of  symbol,  his  method  of  composition  by  expansion, 
his  rich  vocabulary,  his  skill  in  the  handling  of  rhyme  and  rhythm. 

The  poem  is  both  a  piece  of  descriptive  poetry  and  the  expression  of  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  work  on  the  land.  The  subject  itself  is  not  new.  Lamartine 
devoted  a  long  episode  to  ploughing  in  his  Jocelyn.  His  method  is  easy  of 
comprehension  ;  he  first  describes  the  scene  of  the  ploughing,  and  follows  it 
with  the  lyrical  expression  of  the  feelings  inspired  in  him  by  the  scene.  Victor 
Hugo's  originality  consists  in  a  close  mingling  of  description  and  of  feeling. 
There  is  not  description  in  one  part,  and  feeling  in  another.  Every  word,  every 
movement  of  the  verse  is  both  descriptive  and  expressive  of  the  movement  of 
feeling. 

In  the  first  stanza,  the  descriptive  element  prevails.  It  is  the  description  of 
the  selected  moment :  twilight,  the  hour  when  objects  stand  out  clearly  silhouetted 
against  the  darkening  sky.  The  first  line,  abrupt  and  concise,  at  once  evokes 
in  us  the  picture  the  poet  desires  to  produce — 

'  C'est  le  moment  crepusculaire.' 

The  line  is  lengthened  more  than  is  usual  in  a  line  of  eight  syllables,  thanks  to 
the  word  crepusculaire,  long,  accented  in  the  rhyme,  on  which  the  sound  makes 
a  longer  pause  as  if  to  give  us  time  to  imagine  the  evening  light. 

Then  the  poet  himself  comes  on  the  scene,  discreetly,  indicating  in  a  word 
the  key  of  his  emotion  :  he  admires  the  evening  light.  His  personality  is  subor- 
dinated to  the  description,  but  he  is  there  present,  and  we  stand  beside  him  to 
watch  the  light  fade  away. 

'  Ce  reste  de  jour  dont  s'eclaire 
La  derniere  heure  du  travail.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  suggestive  or  more  simple  expression  than 
'  ce  reste  de  jour  \  Great  poets  possess  the  gift  of  painting  in  words  the  indefinable 
gradation  of  light.  Victor  Hugo  is  a  past  master  in  the  expression  of  light  and 
shade 

In  the  second  stanza  the  key  of  the  poet's  emotion  changes.  He  admires 
nature,  man  moves  him,  especially  when  the  man  is  old  and  in  tatters,  and  sows  in 
the  gathering  darkness.  I  do  not  think  the  choice  of  circumstances  is  due  to 
romanticism  as  in  Hugo's  dramas.  Here  each  circumstance  lias  the  sense  of 
a  symbol*     The  sower,  ^rown  old,  in  rags,  is  the  purl.  Hie  thinker,  the  '  .Mage", 

'  This  example  of  'La  Lecture  expliqueV  (i.e.  how  this  poem  would  he  treated 
in  class  by  a  French  teacher  for  pupils  a^ed  15  to  17)  is  kindly  furnished  mo  by  my 
former  pupil,  Mademoiselle  Elzine  Kervarec,  now  teaching  at  the  Ecole  Primaire 
Superioure,  Blois. 

1  For  the  sako  of  those  uho  do  not  read  French  easily.  I  have  ventured  to  translate 
the  'explication'.  But  in  order  to  preserve  the  touo  of  the  original,  the  translation 
is  as  literal  as  is  compatihle  with  clear  Kurdish. 
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as  Victor  Hugo  calls  him  in  a  famous  poem  ;   indeed,  it  is  Victor  Hugo  himself, 
sowing  sublime  truths  in  the  night  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
This  old  man  who  by  handfuls  scatters 

'  La  moisson  future  aux  sillons ' 

seems  to  resemble  a  priest  of  Nature  participating  in  her  holy  mysteries,  and 
a  priest  of  thought,  bidden  to  enlighten  humanity.  It  is  not  then  surprising 
that  he  stands  out,  made  bigger  in  fact  by  the  shades  of  evening,  and  in  our 
imagination  by  the  idea  he  represents. 

'  Sa  haute  silhouette  noire 
Domine  les  profonds  labours.' 

He  feels  the  importance  of  his  mission  ;  he  knows  the  use  that  he  must  make  of 
the  passing  hours. 

With  the  fourth  6tanza  the  composition  is  expanded  in  such  proportions  that 
the  short  strophe  of  lines  of  eight  syllables  assumes  almost  the  amplitude  of  the 
long  strophe  of  alexandrines.  The  sower  is  now  in  action,  and  the  plain  over 
which  he  scatters  the  grain  seems,  thanks  to  the  construction  of  the  lines,  as 
infinite  as  the  human  mind.     It  contains  two  rhythmical  accents — 

'  II  marche  dans  la  plaine  immense,' 

one  on  marche,  the  other  on  immense,  which  is  the  rhyme  accent.  The  word 
immense  seems  to  lengthen  the  line,  as  is  the  case  with  crepusculaire  in  the  first 
stanza.  The  following  line  testifies  to  similar  skill  in  the  handling  of  rhythmic 
accents. 

'  Va,  vient,  lance  la  graine  au  loin.' 

Two  descriptive  words,  short,  swift,  va,  vient,  bring  out  by  contrast  the  expansion 
of  the  end  of  the  line,  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  great  final  expansion  of  the 
sower's  gesture. 

The  last  stanza  is  admirable,  impregnated  with  a  grandeur  that  befits  the  range 
of  the  symbol.  Comment  can  only  weaken  the  impression  produced.  It  is  like 
an  apotheosis  of  the  labour  of  the  sower  of  grain,  of  the  sower  of  ideas.  Victor 
Hugo  always  used  the  words  voiles,  etoiles,  ombre,  words  that  seem  commonplace 
when  others  employ  them,  with  a  magic  that  is  his  alone.  He  seems  to  restore  to 
them  the  poetry  that  the  abuse  of  them  had  effaced,  and  by  the  breath  of  his 
inspiration  to  resuscitate  our  poetic  language. 

The  stanza  is  the  final  expansion  of  the  symbol,  and  consequently  of  the 
composition  and  the  rhythm.  The  stanza  goes  its  way  without  a  pause  with  the 
amplitude  of  alexandrines  combined  with  the  charm  of  a  shorter  metre. 

'  Pendant  que,  deployant  ses  voiles, 
L' ombre  ou  se  mele  une  rumeur 
Semble  elargir  jusqu'aux  etoiles 
Le  geste  auguste  du  semeur.' 

The  movement  seems  to  slacken,  the  words  to  grow  longer,  thanks  to  the 
word  auguste,  which  evokes  in  us  the  idea  of  a  priest,  of  a  mysterious  and  sacred 
mission.  The  last  line  accented  on  auguste  and  semeur  leaves  us,  besides  the 
vision  of  the  sower  in  the  immense  plain,  and  his  gesture  extending  to  the  stars, 
the  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  his  task,  of  the  greatness  of  the  poet's  mission. 

The  little  poem  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  characteristic  of  Hugo's 
genius.  We  see  in  it  what  poetry,  called  descriptive,  became  in  his  hands.  It 
is  transformed  by  lyricism.  Victor  Hugo  does  not  describe  objects  for  their  own 
sake,  as  the  eighteenth-century  poets  did  without  success,  as  the  '  Parnassiens  ' 
did  later  with  brilliant  success.  Objects  are  enriched  by  the  thought  and  the 
emotions  of  the  poet ;  they  become  symbols,  the  imaged  and  poetical  expression 
of  an  idea.  We  have  shown  the  harmonious  proportions  in  which  description, 
symbol,  and  lyricism  are  mingled.  Through  his  method  of  composition  by 
expansion,  the  poet  leads  us  gradually  to  comprehend  the  amplitude  of  his  symbol. 
Rhythm  and  rhyme  tend  to  a  like  effect,  and  the  result  is  the  admirable  little  poem 
we  have  studied. 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE    IN    SCHOOLS 

A  LIST  OF  AUTHORS  AND  WORKS  FOR 
SUCCESSIVE  STAGES  OF  STUDY 

It  is  encouraging  to  watch  the  advance  which  English  studies  have 
undoubtedly  made  in  recent  years  in  our  schools  x ;  but  far  more  must 
be  done  if  our  national  literature  is  to  take  the  place  rightly  due  to 
its  importance,  variety,  and  power.  Too  often  a  child's  literary 
outlook  is  restricted  to  one  or  two  authors,  around  a  portion  of  whose 
work  examining  bodies  revolve  in  a  fixed  orbit,  attended  by  a  cluster 
of  satellites  in  the  shape  of  school  editions.  The  range  of  a  child's 
reading  must  be  sufficiently  wide  to  give  the  zest  and  stimulus  which 
alone  can  make  the  schoolroom  a  starting-point  for  lifelong  love  and 
study.  Hence  it  seemed  worth  while  to  review  the  entire  field  of 
Modern  English  literature  with  a  view  to  suggesting  a  greater  choice 
of  authors,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  in  some  detail  either 
whole  works  or  chosen  passages  from  which  teachers  should  be  able  to 
make  a  selection  for  class  study  or  home  reading. 

Any  carefully  planned  course  of  reading  will  necessarily  be  based 
upon  the  great  writers.  They  stand  out  in  each  period  as  the 
natural  centres,  and  we  return  to  them  to  take  our  bearings.  It  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  this  representative  method,  wherever  it  is 
practicable,  is  the  ideal  method,  and  that  the  great  writers  themselves 
gain  by  it  in  the  most  striking  manner.  Thus,  if  a  study  of  the  lyric 
poems  of  Milton  can  be  followed  up  by  a  judicious  selection  from 
Donne,  Jonson,  Crashaw,  Herbert,  Herrick,  Marvell,  Lovelace,  and 
Suckling — some  of  whom  exhibit  a  certain  affinity,  and  others  a 
complete  antithesis,  when  thus  presented  in  contact  with  their  great 
contemporary — one  significant  fact  that  emerges  from  this  combined 
study  is  the  undisputed  pre-eminence  of  Milton,  while,  over  and 
above,  a  pupil  will  have  gained  a  connected  idea  of  the  period  and  a 
critical  knowledge  of  one  phase  of  the  English  lyric. 

Four  stages  have  been  mapped  out  for  the  school  course  : — 

I.  For  children  of  twelve,  who  will  mainly  study  narrative  ; 

II.  For  children  of  thirteen  and  a  half,  who  will  pass  on  to  the  lyric 
and  the  essay  ; 

III.  For  children  of  fifteen,  who  will  make  their  first  acquaintance 
with  such  w  liters  as  Chaucer  and  Spenser  ; 

IV.  A  final  static,  which  hcgins  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  a  half, 
involves  a  wide  choice  of  reading,  and  offers  full  scope  to  the  powers 
of  the  teacher. 

'  .nc  baa  been  taken  to  graduate  the  work  as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
following  practical  hints  may  be  given  :  (1)  Where  the  exigencies  of 
the  time-table  prevenl   systematic  study,  teachers  can  still  read  to 

'  The  course  oi  reading  here  proposed  bas  been  drawn  up  mainly  with  an  eye 

to  the  need-,  of  English  schools,    but   it   is  hoped  that  it  may  bo  found  useful 

outside  these  limits. 
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their  classes  an  illustrative  selection,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  find 
the  present  leaflet  useful  in  such  cases.  (2)  Any  prose  or  poetry  pro- 
posed for  an  earlier  stage  can  be  carried  on  to  a  later.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  which  will  gain  by  the  fuller 
treatment  possible  with  older  pupils  ;  and  the  scattered  selections 
from  any  given  writer  can  be  grouped  for  purposes  of  closer  study. 
(3)  Older  pupils  will  learn  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  art  of  criticism  if 
they  are  able  to  compare  the  treatment  of  a  similar  theme  by  two 
different  writers.  Parallel  or  contrasted  passages  have  therefore  been 
inserted  in  the  later  stages.  Thus,  the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Medway  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  can  be  taken  with  the  marriage 
of  the  Thame  and  the  Isis  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  the  winter  land- 
scape of  Thomson's  Seasons  with  that  of  Cowper's  Task,  and  the  fight 
of  the  unknown  father  and  son  in  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum  with 
the  similar  fight  of  the  brothers  in  Swinburne's  Tale  of  Balen. 

The  complete  development  of  these  suggestions  is  possible  only  in 
the  Fourth  Stage  ;  and  here  in  many  English  schools — perhaps  even 
in  the  majority — examinations  bar  the  way.  Happily  at  the  present 
moment  the  outlook  in  the  matter  of  examinations  is  more  hopeful. 
This  should  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  teachers  of  English,  for  it  is  pro- 
bable that  English  literature  has  more  to  gain  from  any  effective  means 
of  relief  than  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum.  It  has  therefore  been 
judged  advisable  to  continue  the  suggestions  for  a  literary  course  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  lines  of  study 
which  may  be  fruitfully  pursued  as  a  preparation  for  the  university. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  present  list  is  the  inclusion  in  it  of 
much  recent  and  contemporary  work.  From  an  educational  point  of 
view  it  should  seem  obvious  that  the  writers  of  our  own  time,  thinking 
our  thoughts  and  clothing  them  in  vivid  and  beautiful  speech,  have 
a  signal  claim  on  our  regard  and  can  powerfully  help  to  educate  our 
children.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  this  aspect  of  contemporary 
literature  is  better  appreciated  abroad  than  in  England.  Interesting 
evidence  on  this  head  may  be  gathered  from  the  Association's  leaflet 
on  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  French  and  German  Secondary  Schools 
(No.  18).  The  English  Association,  more  than  any  other  body  now 
at  work  in  England,  is  in  a  position  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  this 
defect.  It  is  therefore  not  without  purpose  that  it  will  itself  shortly 
issue  an  anthology  of  contemporary  verse  for  use  in  schools. 

Some  special  points  may  be  noted. 

(1)  A  few  of  the  works  and  selections  cited  are  inaccessible  for 
teaching  purposes,  but  they  need  not  remain  so,  and  in  any  case 
a  teacher  who  wishes  to  use  them  will  get  access  to  them. 

(2)  The  recommendation  of  school  editions  has  been  avoided  as 
far  as  possible. 

(3)  The  choice  of  Shakespearian  plays  has  been  determined  by  the 
Association's  leaflet  on  The  Teaching  of  Shakespeare  in  Schools  (No  7). 
Teachers  are  referred  to  this  for  a  full  discussion  not  only  of  material 
but  of  method. 

(4)  Except  occasionally  and  for  some  special  reason,  songs,  sonnets, 
and  other  very  short  lyrics  have  been  excluded  ;  but  it  is  assumed 
that  at  every  stage  constant  use  is  made  of  an  anthology  of  such 
poems. 


LIST  OF  AUTHORS  AND  WORKS 


STAGE  I  (AGE  12-13|) 


Early  Ballads 


Short  Poems  (mainly 
Cowper  : 

Campbell : 

Hogg  : 
Byron : 

Scott  : 


Wolfe  : 
Keats  : 
Dobell : 
Hemans  : 
Longfellow 
Cory  : 
Kingsley  : 
\V.  Morris  : 


C.    ROSSETTI 


POEMS,  CHIEFLY  NARRATIVE 

Chevy  Chase. 
Sir  Patrick  Spens. 
Johnnie  Armstrong. 

Robin  Hood  rescuing  the  Widow's  Three  Sons. 
Robin  Hood's  Death  and  Burial. 
Kinmont  Willie. 
Hughie  the  Graeme. 
Helen  of  Kirconnell. 
Jamie  Telfer. 

The  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow. 
The  Twa  Sisters  o'  Binnorie. 
The  Douglas  Tragedy. 
Johnnie  of  Cockerslee. 
King  Estmere. 

Saint  Stephen  and  King  Herod. 
John  of  Tours  (in  D.  G.  Rossetti's  translation), 
narrative,  to  be  used  as  a  continuation  of  the  Ballads) : 
John  Gilpin. 

The  Loss  of  the  Royal  George. 
Lord  Ullin's  Daughter. 
The  Battle  of  the  Baltic. 
Lock  the  Door,  Lariston. 
The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 
Rosabelle. 
Lochinvar. 

Old  Elspeth's  Ballad  (in  The  Antiquary). 
The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
Meg  Merrilies. 
Keith  of  Ravelston. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
A  Dutch  Picture. 
A  Ballad  for  a  Boy. 
The  Knight's  Leap. 

Shameful  Death  (in  The  Defence  of  Guenevere). 
'  Outlanders,    whence   come  ye    last  ?  '  (in  The  Land 

East  of  the  Sun). 
Jessie  Cameron. 


Scott  : 

Coleridge 
Byron  ; 


Ten  si  80S 


Longfellow 


D.   (!.    R.0S8ETT1  : 
Christina  Rossi:  n  i 


The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Mazeppa  (omitting  stanzas  1-8) 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

The  Siege  of  Corinth. 

The  Revenge. 

The  Day-Dream. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Dora. 

Morte  d' Arthur. 

II  iawatha. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

The  Building  of  the  Ship. 

The  White  Ship. 

( loblin  Market. 

The  Prince's  Progress. 

A  Royal  Princess. 
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Arnold  :  Balder  Dead. 

Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
The  Forsaken  Merman. 
W.  Morris  :  Episodes  from  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  : — 

The  Winning  of  the  Fleece  (Books  VI-X). 

The  Death  of  Jason  (Book  XVII). 
Stories  from  the  Earthly  Paradise  : — 

Atalanta's  Race. 

The  Man  born  to  be  King. 

The  Proud  King. 

The  Son  of  Croesus. 

The  Golden  Apples. 
How  they  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix. 
The  Boy  and  the  Angel. 
The  Romance  of  the  Swan's  Nest. 


Browning  : 
Mrs.  Browning 

Shakespeare  : 


The  Romaunt  of  the  Page. 


DRAMA 

Julius  Caesar. 

King  Henry  V. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream. 


Bunyan : 

Scott  : 


T.  Arnold  : 
Dickens  : 
Hawthorne 

Keary  : 
Irving  : 

Kings ley  : 
Stevenson  : 
Kipling  : 


IMAGINATIVE  PROSE 

The  Holy  War. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Ivanhoe. 

The  Talisman. 

A  Legend  of  Montrose. 

Legends  of  Early  Rome  (History  of  Rome,  vol.  i). 

A  Christmas  Carol. 

A  Wonder  Book. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 

Heroes  of  Asgard. 

Rip  van  Winkle. 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Hereward  the  Wake. 

Treasure  Island. 

The  Jungle  Book. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book. 

Puck  of  Pook's  Hill. 


Ralegh  : 

Captain  John  Smith 

Anson  : 
Waterton  : 
Longfellow  : 


TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE 

The  Last  Fight  of  the  Revenge. 

Virginian  Adventures  (The  Generall  Historie  of  Virginia, 

1624,  Book  III,  ch.  ii). 
A  Voyage  round  the  World. 
Wanderings  in  South  America. 
Hyperion. 


Early  Ballads  : 


STAGE  II  (AGE  13^-15) 

POEMS,  CHIEFLY  LONGER  LYRICS 

Thomas  the  Rhymer. 
The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well. 
A  Lyke-wake  Dirge. 


LIST  OF  AUTHORS  AND  WORKS 


Early  Ballads  (continued) : — ■ 

The  Twa  Corbies. 
Hynd  Horn. 

'  O  waly,  waly,  up  the  bank.' 
Rare  Willie  drowned  in  Yarrow. 
Jolly  Wat. 
Young  Beichan. 
The  Gay  Goshawk. 
Fair  Annie. 
Young  Walters. 
Brown  Adam. 
Skelton  :  The  Book  of  Philip  Sparrow. 

Spenser:  The   Oak   and   the   Briar   (The   Shepherd's   Calendar, 

February). 
Daniel  :  Ulysses  and  the  Siren. 

Drayton  :  The  Ballad  of  Agincourt. 

Nymphidia. 

Selections  from  the  Muses'  Elysium  : — 
The  Description  of  Elysium. 
The  Wooing  of  Lirope  (2nd  Nymphal). 
The    Strife    of    the    Woodman,    Fisherman,    and 

Shepherd  (6th  Nymphal). 
A  Fairy  Wedding  (8th  Nymphal). 
Selections  from  the  Shepherd's  Garland  : — 

The  Praise  of  Beta,  i.  e.  Queen  Elizabeth  (Eclogue  iii, 

ed.  1593). 
Lament  for  Elphin,  i.e.  Spenser  (Eclogue  iv,  ibid.). 
*  Gobbo,  as  thou  cam'st  this  way  '   (Eclogue  ix, 
ed.  1606). 
Milton  :  L' Allegro. 

II  Penseroso. 
Ode  on  the  Nativity. 
Lycidas. 

Invocation  to  Light  (Paradise  Lost,  III.  1-55). 
Herrick  :  Corinna's  Going  a-Maying  (Hesperides,  no.  178). 

The  Hock-cart,  or  Harvest  Home  (250). 
Oberon's  Feast  (293). 
The  Country  Life  (664). 

A  Thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  House  (Noble  Numbers, 
47). 


Suckling 
Dryden : 
Pope  : 
Gray  : 


Collins  : 

<  .Mf.DSMITH 
(  kWPER  : 

Burns  : 


HiMiC  : 

Scott 


Wordsworth 


Ballad  of  a  Wedding. 

Alexander's  Feast. 

Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady. 

The  Bard. 

Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College. 

Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Ode  to  Evening. 

Ode  to  Liberty. 

The  Traveller. 

The  Deserted  Village. 

Lines  on  the  Receipt  of  his  Mother's  Picture. 

The  Twa  Dogs. 

Elegy  on  Captain  Henderson. 

Kilmeny  (The  Queen's  Wake). 

The  Eve  of  Saint  John. 

Cad yo\v  ('astir. 

Marmion. 

Hart-leap  Well. 

Brougham  <  'ast  lc. 

Fid. 'lily. 

The  Poet  in  his  Boyhood  (Prelude,  I.  301-463). 
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Coleridge  : 

Kubla  Khan. 

Love. 

Byron  : 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  III. 

The  Isles  of  Greece. 

'  And  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair.' 

Epistle  to  Augusta. 

Shelley  : 

Arethusa. 

The  Cloud. 

Recollection. 

The  Fugitives. 

Keats  : 

Isabella. 

The  Eve  of  Saint  Mark. 

Bacchus  (Endymion,  Book  IV.  146-290). 

Hood  : 

The  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

The  Haunted  House. 

The  Midsummer  Fairies. 

Macatjlay  : 

The  Armada. 

Nasebv. 

KlNGSLEY  : 

The  Priest's  Heart. 

Poe: 

The  Raven. 

The  Bells. 

D.  G.  ROSSETTI  : 

The  King's  Tragedy. 

My  Sister's  Sleep. 

C.  Rossetti  : 

The  Months  :   a  Pageant. 

Browning  : 

Herve  Riel. 

Mrs.  Browning  : 

A  Musical  Instrument. 

The  Cry  of  the  Children. 

Tennyson : 

The  Brook. 

Mariana. 

Mariana  in  the  South. 

Sir  Galahad. 

A  Dream  of  Fair  Women. 

The  Lotos-Eaters. 

The  Grandmother. 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade. 

Lucknow. 

Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Enoch  Arden. 

Idylls  of  the  King. 

Arnold : 

Poor  Matthias. 

Tristram  and  Iseult,  Part  III. 

The  Church  of  Brou. 

The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara. 

Mycerinus. 

Lowell  : 

Biglow  Papers,  2nd  Series,  no.  10. 

Commemoration  Ode. 

W.  Morris  : 

The  Lovers  of  Gudrun  (The  Earthly  Paradise). 

Sir  Peter  Harpdon's  End  (The  Defence  of  Guenevere), 

A  Good  Knight  in  Prison  (ibid.). 

Swinburne  : 

The  Bride's  Tragedy  (Poems  and  Ballads,  iii). 

A  Jacobite's  Farewell  (ibid.). 

A  Jacobite's  Exile  (ibid.). 

Kipling  : 

East  and  West. 

The  English  Flag. 

The  Song  of  the  English. 

The  Native  Born. 

The  Destroyers. 

White  Horses. 

Sussex. 

The  White  Man's  Burden. 

LIST  OF  AUTHORS  AND  WORKS 


No  yes  : 


The  Admiral's  Ghost. 

Sherwood. 

Selections  from  the  Forest  of  Wild  Thyme. 


Shakespeare 


DRAMA 


Twelfth  Night. 
As  You  Like  It. 
Richard  III. 
King  John. 
Macbeth. 


Maloky 


The  Mabinogiox 


W.  Morris  : 


IMAGINATIVE  PROSE 

Episodes  from  the  Morte  d' Arthur  (Globe  edition,  by 

Sir  E.  Strachey) :  — 
Arthur  as  King  (Book  I,  ch.  iii,  '  Then  stood  the 

realm  hi  great  jeopardy  '  .  .  ,-vii). 
Merlin  and  Excalibur  (ibid.,  xxiii-xxv). 
Refusal  of  Tribute  and  War  with  Rome  (V,  i-v, 

viii). 
Balin  (II,  i-ix,  xvii,  '  And  so   he  rode  forth,  and 

within  three  days '  .  .  .-xix). 
Beaumains  (VII,  i-xxiii). 
The  Sancgreal  (XIII  and  XVII). 
Lancelot  and  the  Maid  of  Astolat  (XVIII). 
The  Death  of  Arthur  (XXI,  i-vii). 
The    Deaths    of    Guinevere    and    Lancelot    (ibid., 

viii-xiii). 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  Translation  : — 
Geraint  the  Son  of  Erbin. 
Peredur  the  Son  of  Evrawc. 
The  Dream  of  Maxen  Wledig. 
The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain. 


Froissart  : 
Clarendon  : 


De  Foe : 
Robertson 
Macau  lay  : 


HISTORICAL  PROSE 

Lord   Berners's  Translation  (Globe  edition,    by   G.    C. 

Macaulay). 
Selections  from  the  History  of  the  Civil  War  (ed.  W.  D. 
Macray,  1887)  :— 
The  Attainder  and  Death  of  Strafford  (Book  III, 

§§  191-205). 
The  Death  and  Character  of  Hampden  (VII,  §§77-84). 
The  Character  of  Falkland  (ibid.,  §§  217-34). 
The  Trial  and  Execution  of  Charles  I  (XI,  §§  217-44). 
The  Adventures   of    Charles    II    after    Worcester 
(XI 11,  §§83-107). 
Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  (selection). 
Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  (e.  g.  The  Siege). 
Columbus's  Discovery  of  America  (History  of  America, 

Book  II,  ch.  i). 
Episodes  from  the  History  of  England  : — 

The  Expedition  of  Monmouth  (ch.  v  down  to  the 

words  '  (he  dust  of  Monmouth  mingled  '). 
The  Seven  Bishops  (ch.  viii). 
The  Siege  of  Londonderry  (ch.  xii). 
The  Battle  of  Killieorankie  (oh,  xiii). 
The  Battle  of  the  Boyne  (ch.  xvi). 
The  Massacre  of  Glencoe  (ch.  xviii). 
The  Battle  of  La  Hogue  (ch.  xviii). 
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Napier  :  Episodes  from  the  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  : — 

Corunna,  and  the  Character  of  Moore  ( Book  IV,  ch.  v). 

The  Second  Siege  of  Saragossa  (Book  V,  ch.  ii-iii). 

The  Third  English  Siege  of  Badajoz  (Book  XVI,  ch.  v). 

Vittoria  (Book  XX,  ch.  viii). 
Kinglake  :  Selections  from  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  (ed.  1910, 

9  vols.). 

Louis  Napoleon  and  his  Rise  to  Power  (I,  ch.  xiv). 

The  Landing  in  the  Crimea  (II,  ch.  xxi-xxii). 

The  Battle  of  the  Alma  (III,  ch.  i,  §§  5,  9,  16,  21, 
22  33). 

Balaclava  (V,  ch.  i,  §§  5-10). 
Froude  :  Selections  from  the  History  of  England  (ed.  1875) : — 

The  Charterhouse  Monks  (II,  ch.  ix,  pp.  362-83). 

Fisher  and  More  (ibid.,  pp.  393-405). 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  (III,  ch.  xiii,  pp.  100-226). 

Wyatt's  Rebellion  (VI,  ch.  xxx,  pp.  152-88). 

The  Murder  of  Rizzio  (VIII,  ch.  ix,  pp.  244-57). 

Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  (ibid.,  ch.  xxxiii, 
pp.  369  91.  404-30). 

The  Murder  of  Darnley  (ibid.,  ch.  x,  pp.  350-70). 

The  Execution  of  Mary  (XII,  ch.  xxxiv,  pp.  329-41). 

The  Armada  (ibid.,  ch.  xxxvi,  pp.  434-518). 
English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Selections  from  Short  Studies  : — 

The  Times  of  Erasmus  and  Luther  (I). 

England's  Forgotten  Worthies  (I). 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Becket  (IV). 
Motley  :  Selections  from  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  : — 

The  Abdication  of  Charles  V  (Part  I,  ch.  i). 

The  Second  Siege  of  Leyden  (IV,  ch.  ii). 

The  Death  of  William  the  Silent  (VI,  ch.  vii). 

ESSAYS 
Addison  :  Papers  on  the  Club  (The  Spectator,  no8'  1,  2,  12,  34, 

105,  106,  108,  110,  112,  115,  117,  122,  123,  125, 
126,  130,  131,  269,  295,  329,  335,  383,  517,  530, 
549,  550). 
The  Vision  of  Mirza  (ibid.,  159). 
Steele  :  Essays  from  the  Tatler  : — 

89.  Mr.  Bickerstaffe  on  Himself. 

181.  Memories  of  Childhood. 

95,  114.  A  Visit  to  a  Friend,  and  the  Death  of  the 

Mother. 
87.  A  Letter  from  the  Wars. 
77.  Fashionable  Affectations. 
248.  Advice  to  Ladies  on  Exercise  and  Education. 
132.  The  Trumpet  Club  and  its  Members. 
Goldsmith  :  Letters  from  a  Citizen  of  the  World  : — 

13.  Westminster  Abbey. 
21.  The  Chinese  goes  to  see  a  Play. 
26.  The  Man  in  Black. 
28-9  (29-30).     A  Club  of  Authors. 
60(61).  Advice  to  a  Son. 
69  (70).  Whang  the  Miller. 
76  (77).  The  Behaviour  of  a  Shopkeeper. 
Ill  (112).  An  Election  described. 
116  (117).  A  City  Night-piece. 
The  Bee  :— 

2.  Happiness  dependent  on  Constitution. 
6.  On  the  Instability  of  Worldly  Grandeur. 
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Goldsmith  (continued): — 

Miscellaneous  Essays :  — 

1.  Description  of  Various  Clubs. 

3.  Asem,  an  Eastern  Tale. 

22.  Sentimental  Comedy. 
Johnson  :  Selections  from  the  Idler  : — 

5.  Proposals  for  a  Female  Army. 

7.  Scheme  for  News-writers. 

8.  Plan  of  Military  Discipline. 
16.  Drugget's  Retirement. 
40.  The  Art  of  Advertising. 
60-1.  Minim  the  Critic. 

71.  Dick  Shifter's  Rural  Excursion. 
Macaulay  :  Clive. 

Hastings. 

Byron. 

Bunyan. 

Johnson  (Biography  in  Miscellaneous  Writings). 
Lamb  :  Christ's  Hospital. 

Mackery  End,  in  Hertfordshire. 

My  First  Play. 

The  Praise  of  Chimney-sweepers. 

A  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig. 

Blakesmoor  in  H — shire. 

The  Old  Margate  Hoy. 
De  Quincey  :  The  Flight  of  the  Tartars. 

The  English  Mail-coach. 
Hazlitt  :  On  Going  a  Journey. 

Indian  Jugglers. 

The  Prize  Fight. 

On  the  Conduct  of  Life. 
Dickens  :  The  Uncommercial  Traveller,  chapters  ii,  vi,  ix,  xi,  xv, 

xvii,  xxiv,  xxvii,  xxix. 
Ruskin  :  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Ethics  of  the  Dust. 

The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive. 
Stevenson  :  The  English  Admirals  (Virginibus  Puerisque). 


DESCRIPTIVE  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  PROSE 

Cavendish  :  Life  of  Wolsey. 

North  :  Translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives :   e.  g.  Camillus,  Coiio- 

lanus,  Fabius  Maximus,  Marius,  Sulla,    Caesar, 

Brutus,  Cicero,  Themistocles,  Pericles,  Aristides, 

Pyrrhus,  Alexander.  Demosthenes. 
Hakluyt  :  Voyages  (Hakluyt  Society's  edition) : — 

The  Enterprise   of  John  Foxe  in   delivering   _'(>() 

Christ  inns  at  Alexandria,  1577  (vol.  V,  pp.  153-64). 
Frobisher's  Three  Voyages  to  find  a  North-West 

Passage  (VII.  250-375). 
Davis's    Second    Voyage    to    find    a    North-West 

Passage  (ibid.,  393-408). 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert(  VIII.  pp.  65-77,  'The  manner 

how  our  admiral  was  lost '). 
The  First  Voyage  to  Virginia,  by  Philip  Amadas 

and  Arthur  Barlowe  (ibid.,  297-310). 
Discourse  of  Miles  Philips.  '  One  of  the  company  put 

on  shore  northward  of  Panuco  in  the  West  Indies 

by  Master  John  Hawkins.  1568'  (IX,  pp.  398-145). 
Hawkins's  Three  Voyages  (A,  pp.  7-74). 
Drake's  West  Indian  Voyage,  1585  (X.  pp.  97-120). 
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Pepys : 

BOSWKLL 


LOCKHART : 


SOUTHEY  : 

Leigh  Hunt 

COBBETT : 

Borrow  : 
Ruskin  : 


Froude : 
Anne  Manning  : 
Lowell  : 
Alexander  Smith 

Jefferies : 

Hudson  : 

Stevenson  : 


Scott  : 


Dickens 


Reade  : 

KlNOSLEY  : 

Blackmore 
Stevenson  : 


The  Fire  of  London  (Diary,  ed.  Wheatley,  V,  pp.  417-31). 
Passages  from    the   Life   of  Johnson  (Oxford  edition, 
2  vols.,  1904)  :— 

Childhood  (vol.  I,  pp.  24-34). 

Life  at  Oxford  (pp.  39-53). 

Marriage  (pp.  64-7). 

First  Visit  to  London  (pp.  70-2). 

'  London  '  (pp.  80-8). 

Langton  and  Beauclerk  (pp.  163-6). 

The  Dictionary  and  Lord  Chesterfield  (pp.  124-9, 
170-7,  197-9). 

Boswell  introduced  to  Johnson  (pp.  260-2). 

Goldsmith  (pp.  275-8,  398,  496-7,  500-1,  511-15, 
517-18). 

Dinner  at  Boswell' s  Lodgings  (pp.  388-91). 

A  Day  at  Greenwich  (pp.  305-9). 

Meeting  with  George  III  (pp.  358-63). 

Death  of  Catharine  Chambers  (p.  364). 

Mr.  Strahan's  Apprentice  (pp.  567-8). 

The  Use  of  Seville  Oranges  (pp.  571-2). 

A  Visit  to  Lichfield  (pp.  669-71). 

Dinner  with  John  WUkes  (vol.  II,  pp.  46-52). 

Johnson's  Cat  Hodge  (p.  478). 

Johnson's  Death  (pp.  642-7). 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  an  illustrative  selection  to  give 
the  most  vivid  picture  of  Scott's  life  at  different 
stages,  e.  g.  chapters  i,  ii,  xi,  xii,  xv-xvii,  xix, 
xxvi,  xxviii,  xxxv,  xli,  xlix,  lvi,  lxi,  lxiii,  Ixxxiii. 
Life  of  Nelson. 
The  Old  Court  Suburb. 
Rural  Rides.    (Either  special  rides  or  special  counties  can 

be  selected.) 
Lavengro. 
The  Bible  in  Spain. 
Praeterita. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (Fors  Clavigera,  Letters  31,  §6  and 

following,  32,  92). 
Chenies  and  the  House  of  Russell  (Short  Studies,  iv). 
The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Fireside  Travels. 
Dreamthorp. 
Christmas. 

Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County. 
The  Gamekeeper  at  Home. 
A  Naturalist  in  La  Plata. 
Letters. 

NOVELS 

Old  Mortality. 

Waverley. 

Kenilworth. 

Quentin  Durward. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

The  Chimes. 

David  Copperfield. 

Barnaby  Rudge. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Westward  Ho  ! 

Lorna  Doone. 

Kidnapped. 

Catriona. 


LIST  OF  AUTHORS  AND  WORKS 
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STAGE  III  (AGE  15-16i) 


Chaucer 


Sackville 
Spenser : 


Ralegh  : 
Peele  : 

Drayton 


Daniel  : 
Wither  : 


W.   Browne  : 
John  Fletcher 


Mi  [.ton  : 

Crashaw  : 
Marvell  : 


POEMS 

The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
The  Knight's  Tale. 
The  Nun's  Priest's  Tale. 
The  Prioress's  Tale. 
The  Pardoner's  Tale. 
The  Parliament  of  Fowls. 
The  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women. 
Induction  to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 
The  Faerie  Queene  : — 
Books  I  and  II. 
The  Masque  of  Cupid  and  the  delivery  of  Amoret 

(III.  xii). 
The  Marriage  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway  (IV.  xi. 

8-53). 
Artegall  and  the  Giant  (V.  ii.  30-54). 
Mercilla  and  Duessa  (V.  ix.  20-50). 
Calidore  and  Pastorella  (VI.  ix). 
The  Procession  of  the  Months  and  Seasons  (VII.  vii). 
Prothalamion. 

'  Go  Soul,  the  Body's  Guest,' 
A  Farewell  to  Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake 

(prefixed  to  The  Tale  of  Troy). 
Selections  from  Polyolbion  : — 

Guy  of  Warwick  (Song  xii.  129-334). 
Warwickshire,  its  birds  and  hunting  (xiii.  8-161). 
The  Marriage  of  the  Thame  and  the  Isis  (xv.  1-280). 
Robin  Hood  (xxvi.  305-58). 

(The  separate  counties  of  '  Polyolbion  '  might  be 
taken  by  the  schools  situated  in  them,  in  each 
case  with  the  prelude  of  the  First  Song,  11.  1-42.) 
From  England's  Heroical  Epistles  : — 
Queen  Margaret  to  De  la  Pole. 
Howard  Earl  of  Surrey  to  the  Lady  Geraldine. 
An  Elegy  to  Henry  Reynolds,  of  Poets  and  Poesy. 
To  the  Lady  Mary,  Countess  of  Cumberland. 
The  Shepherd's  Hunting,  Eclogue  iv. 
Selections  from  Fair  Virtue  : — 

The  Pool  of  Arlesford  and  the  Shepherd  (1-152, 

ed.  F.  Sidgwick). 
Description   of   his   Mistress   (273-370,    941-1162, 
1835-1946,  3837-3984). 
A  Christmas  Carol. 
Elegy    on   Thomas   Manwood    (The    Shepherd's    Pipe, 

Eclogue  4). 
Upon  an  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 
Lyrics  from  The  Faithful  Shepherdess:— 

The  Satyr  (I.  i.  47-101,  V.  v.  236-57.  ed.  Greg). 
Morning  Song  (V.  i.  1-17). 
The  Evening  Knell  (II.  i). 
Amoret  and  the  River-god  (III.  i.  362-435). 
Hymn  to  Pan  (I.  ii  29-42). 
Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II. 
Comus. 

A  Hymn  to  Saint  Teresa. 
Lyrics  in  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 
On  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  SCHOOLS 


Dryden 


Pope: 
Thomson 
Gray  : 


COWPER 

Burns  : 


Crabbe : 


Wordsworth 
Coleridge  : 


Shelley 


Keats  : 
Byron : 

Tennyson': 


Selections  from  the  Fables  : — 

Palamon  and  Arcite. 

The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Part  I. 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
Winter  (The  Seasons). 
The  Progress  of  Poesy. 
A  Long  Story. 
Hymn  to  Adversity. 

The  Winter  Evening  (The  Task,  Book  IV). 
Tarn  o'  Shanter. 
The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night. 
Poor  Mailie's  Elegy. 
The  Vision. 

Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend. 
Lyrics  in  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 
Peter  Grimes  (The  Borough,  xxii). 
Procrastination  (Tales  of  the  Hall,  iv). 
The  Frank  Courtship  (vi). 
The  Lover's  Journey  (x). 
Sir  Owen  Dale  (xii). 
Delay  has  Danger  (xih). 
Smugglers  and  Poachers  (xxi). 
Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

Selections,  e.  g.  Matthew  Arnold's  or  Stopford  Brooke's. 
The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone. 
Christabel. 
Youth  and  Age. 
Frost  at  Midnight. 

Hymn  before  Sunrise,  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni. 
The  Three  Graves. 
France :    an  Ode. 
Dejection  :    an  Ode. 
The  Eolian  Harp. 

Reflections  on  having  left  a  Place  of  Retirement. 
This  Lime-tree  Bower  my  Prison. 
Inscription  for  a  Fountain  on  a  Heath. 
A  Tombless  Epitaph. 
To  Wordsworth  ( '  Friend  of  the  wise  I  ' ). 
Prometheus  Unbound. 
Hellas. 
Adonais. 
Alastor. 

The  Sensitive  Plant. 
Lyrics  in  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 
Hyperion. 

The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes. 
Lyrics  in  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 
Manfred. 

Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV. 
Darkness. 
The  Dream. 

Lyrics  in  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury 
Ulysses. 
Tithonus. 
Oenone. 

The  Death  of  Oenone. 
Tiresias. 

The  Gardener's  Daughter. 
The  Princess. 


LIST  OF  AUTHORS  AND  WORKS 
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Tennyson  (continued): — 

Locksley  Hall. 


Browning 


Mrs.  Browning 


D.  G.  Rossetti  : 
Whitman  : 

Arnold : 


W.  Morris  : 
Swinburne 


I  ><>\  l.K  : 

Watsom 


Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After. 

The  Progress  of  Spring  (with  the  Dedication). 

The  Voyage  of  Maeldune. 

Tomorrow. 

The  Northern  Cobbler. 

Dramatic  Romances : — 

The  Patriot. 

The  Glove. 

The  Italian  in  England. 
Dramatic  Lyrics : — 

Home-thoughts,  from  Abroad. 

Home-thoughts,  from  the  Sea. 

Before. 

After. 
Dramatic  Idyls : — 

Martin  Relph. 

Pheidippides. 

Ivan  Ivanovitch. 

Clive. 

Muleykeh. 
From  Jocoseria : — 

Donald. 
Cowper's  Grave. 
The  Deserted  Garden. 
The  Soul's  Travelling. 
The  Sleep. 
To  Flush,  my  Dog. 
Hector  in  the  Garden. 
The  Blessed  Damozel. 
A  Word  out  of  the  Sea. 
President  Lincoln's  Funeral  Hymn. 
The  Scholar-Gipsy. 
Thyrsis. 

Westminster  Abbey. 
Rugby  Chapel. 
Memorial  Verses. 
Youth  and  Nature. 
Requiescat. 
A  Southern  Night. 
Tristram  and  Iseult. 
Sigurd  the  Volsung. 
Poems  by  the  Way. 
The  Tale  of  Balen. 

In  Memory  of  W.  S.  Landor  (Poems  and  Ballads,  i). 
The  Garden  of  Proserpine  (ibid.). 
Ex-Voto  (Poems  and  Ballads,  ii). 
The  Armada  (Poems  and  Ballads,  iii). 
To  a  Seamcw  (ibid.). 
Neap-tide  (ibid.). 
A  Baby's  Epitaph  (ibid.), 
olive  (ibid.). 

<  hi  a  Country  Road  (A  Midsummer  Holiday,  iii). 
The  Mill  Garden  (ibid.,  iv). 
Orace  Darling  (Astrophel  and  other  Poems). 
At  a  Dog's  Grave  (A  Channel  Passage). 
The  Red  Thread  of  Honour. 
Laorimae  Musarum. 
The  Tomb  of  Burns. 
Wordsworth's  Grave. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  SCHOOLS 


Watson  (continued): — 


Newbolt  : 

In  Laleham  Churchyard. 
The  First  Skylark  of  Spring 
The  Island  Race. 

DRAMA 

Shakespeare  : 
xMarlowe  : 

Henry  IV,  Parts  I  and  II. 

The  Tempest. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

Henry  VIII. 

Edward  II. 

Fletcher : 

Bonduca. 

Dekker,    Chettle 

and  Haughton  : 

Patient  Grissel. 

Goldsmith  : 
Sheridan  : 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
The  Rivals. 

The  Critic. 

Browning  : 

Luria. 

Strafford. 

Tennyson  : 

Queen  Mary. 

PROSE 

More  : 

Life  and  Reign  of  Edward  V. 

Latimer  : 

Sermon  on  the  Ploughers. 

Brooke : 
Bacon : 

Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Selected  Essays : 

Harrison  : 

Harman : 
Dekker : 

Character  Writings 

Captain  John  Smith 

Breton  : 
Cowley  : 


Sir  T.  Browne: 
Fuller  : 


Walton  : 


Jeremy  Taylor 


I.  Of  Truth. 
IV.  Of  Revenge. 
VII.  Of  Parents  and  Children. 
XL  Of  Great  Place. 
XVIII.  Of  Travel. 
XLVE.  Of  Gardens. 
L.  Of  Studies. 
Of  the  manner  of  Building  and  Furniture  of  Houses 
(Description  of  England,  1587,  Book  II,  ch.  xii). 
Of  Fairs  and  Markets  (ibid.,  ch.  xviii). 
A  Ruffler  (Caveat  for  Common  Cursitors,  ch.  i). 
The  Gallant  at  the  Playhouse  (The  Gull's  Hornbook, 
ch.  vi). 
of  the  XVII  Century  (Henry  Morley's  edition,  including 

Overbury,  Hall,  Earle,  Breton,  and  Butler). 
:  How  to  Manage  a  Fight  at  Sea  (The  Seaman's  Grammar, 
ch.  xiii). 
Fantastics. 
Selected  Essays : 

I.  Of  Liberty. 

II.  Of  Solitude. 

III.  Of  Obscurity. 

V.  The  Garden. 
XL  Of  Myself. 
Urn  Burial. 

The  Worthies  of  England.    (As  in  the  case  of  Drayton's 
'  Polyolbion  ',  it  is  suggested  that  schools  might 
take  the  '  Worthies  '  of  their  own  county. ) 
The  Compleat  Angler. 
Lives    of     Donne,     Wotton,     Hooker,     Herbert,     and 

Sanderson. 
Two  Sermons  on  Prayer. 
Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Carbery. 


LIST  OF  AUTHORS  AND  WORKS 
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Dryden  : 
Swift  : 

Addison 


Johnson 


Gibbon  : 


(Jowper  : 
Gray  : 
Shelley : 
Lamb  : 
Landor : 
Wordsworth 
De  Quincey  : 

Hazlitt  : 

T.  Arnold  : 

Carlyle : 


Kmerson  : 
RrsKiN  : 


Preface  to  the  Fables. 

Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 

The  Battle  of  the  Books. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 

A  Modest  Proposal. 

Letter  of  Advice  to  a  Young  Poet. 

Selections   from  Papers  Contributed  to  the  Spectator 

(ed.  T.  Arnold). 
Essays  from  the  Tatler  : 

86.  Sir  Harry  Quickset. 

158.  Tom  Folio. 

155,  160.  The  Political  Upholsterer. 

163.  Ned  Softly. 
Lives  of  the  Poets  : 

Addison. 

Dryden. 

Pope. 

Smith  (for  Garrick). 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  : — 

Julian  (chapters  xxii-iv). 

Alaric  (xxx-xxxi). 

Attila  (xxxiv-v). 

Roman  Law  (xliv). 

Constantinople  (xvii). 
Letters,  e.  g.  E.  V.  Lucas's  or  Canon  Benham's  selection. 
Letters,  e.g.  C.  S.  Northup's  selection. 
Letters,  e.  g.  R.  Garnett's  selection. 
Essays  and  Letters. 
Selections,  e.  g.  Sir  S.  Colvin's. 
Guide  to  the  Lakes. 
Memorials  of  Grasmere. 
Joan  of  Arc. 

My  First  Acquaintance  with  Poets. 
Farewell  to  Essay-writing. 
The  Second  Punic  War  (History  of  Rome,  chapters  xlii- 

vii). 
Heroes  and  Hero-Worship. 

The  Ancient  Monk  (Past  and  Present,  Book  II). 
The    Battles    of    Frederick    the    Great    (History    of 

Frederick). 
Episodes  from  the  French  Revolution  : — 

The  Taking  of  the  Bastille  (Part  I,  Book  V,  ch.  v- 
vii). 

The  Flight  to  Varennes  (Part  II,  Book  IV,  ch.  ii-viii). 

The  Swiss  Guard  (ibid.,  Book  VI,  ch.  vii). 

Trial  and  Death  of  the  King  (Part  III,  Book  II, 
ch.  vi-viii). 

Marie-Antoinette  (ibid.,  Book  IV,  ch.  vii). 

Danton    and   Robespierre   (ibid.,  Book  VI,  ch.  ii 
and  vii). 
Essays  : — 

Burns. 

Boswell's  Johnson. 

Scott. 

Corn-law  Rhymes  and  Rhymers. 
English  Traits. 
Representative  Men. 
Unto  this  Last. 

Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 
The  Two  Paths. 
Love's  Meinie. 
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M.  Arnold  :  Essays  in  Criticism  (second  series). 

Celtic  Literature. 
Stevenson  :  An  Inland  Voyage. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 


Goldsmith  : 
Fanny  Burney  : 
Jane  Austen  : 
Maria  Edgeworth 
Susan  Ferrier: 
Peacock  : 
Dickens : 


Thackeray  : 
Bulwer  Lytton 

George  Eliot: 

Mrs.  Gaskell  : 

Mrs.  Oliphant  : 
Wilkie  Collins  : 
Stevenson  : 


NOVELS 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Evelina. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Castle  Rackrent. 

Marriage. 

Maid  Marian. 

The  Piokwick  Papers. 

Bleak  House. 

Great  Expectations. 

Esmond. 

The  Newcomes. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

The  Last  of  the  Barons. 

Rienzi. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Silas  Marner. 

Cranford. 

Cousin  Phillis. 

Miss  Marjoribanks. 

The  Moonstone. 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae. 


STAGE  IV  (AGE  161-18) 

A  high  standard  of  work  is  possible  at  this  stage  :  authors,  periods, 
or  special  forms  of  literature  can  be  studied,  if  necessary,  in  a  yearly- 
course.  Hence  a  few  suggestions  are  offered  on  broad  lines  ;  a  teacher 
can  easily  develop  them  with  pupils  at  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen. 

1.  Recent  and  Contemporary  Literature.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  complete  list  of  the  authors  and  works  which  might  profitably 
be  studied  under  this  heading  :  only  a  few  illustrative  selections  can 
be  given.  But,  whatever  subject  may  be  chosen  for  pupils  at  this 
stage,  it  is  important  that  they  should  not  leave  school  without  some 
knowledge  of  recent  and  contemporary  writers. 


Tennyson : 


In  Memoriam. 

Maud. 

The  Two  Voices. 

The  Vision  of  Sin. 

Lucretius. 

To  Virgil. 

Milton  (Alcaics). 

To  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

Demeter  and  Persephone. 

St.  Simeon  Stylites. 

Vastness. 

Northern  Farmer,  old  style. 

Northern  Farmer,  new  style. 


LIST  OF  AUTHORS  AND  WORKS 
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Browning 


Mrs.  Browning 
Swinburne  : 


Meredith  : 


Stevenson  : 
T.  E.  Brown 

Hknley  i 


John    I)avidson 
Bridges  : 
Yeats  : 

MltS.   (  iASKKI.l,  : 

Geori;k  Eliot  : 


Paracelsus. 

Pippa  Passes. 

Balaustion's  Adventure. 

Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day. 

The  Epistle  of  Karshish. 

Pictor  Ignotus. 

Andrea  del  Sarto. 

One  Word  More. 

In  a  Year. 

The  Italian  in  England. 

The  Englishman  in  Italy. 

In  a  Gondola. 

In  a  Balcony. 

The  Last  Ride  Together. 

Waring. 

A  Grammarian's  Funeral. 

Holy  Cross  Day. 

Imperante  Augusto  Natus  est. 

Saul. 

Rabbi  ben  Ezra. 

Caliban  upon  Setebos. 

Prospice. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon. 

Selections  from  Songs  before  Sunrise  : 

Prelude. 

The  Halt  before  Rome. 

Mater  Triumphalis. 

Tiresias. 

The  Oblation. 
In  Time  of  Mourning  (Poems  and  Ballads,  iii). 
The  Lark  Ascending. 
Phoebus  with  Admetus. 
Melampus. 

The  Day  of  the  Daughter  of  Hades. 
Love  in  the  Valley. 
The  Orchard  and  the  Heath. 
Juggling  Jerry. 
The  Old  Chartist. 
Lucifer  in  Starlight. 
Seed-Time. 

The  Thrush  in  February. 
Outer  and  Inner. 
Wind  on  the  Lyre. 
A  Night  of  Frost  in  May. 
Tardy  Spring. 
Underwoods. 
Betsy  Lee. 
Mary  Quayle. 
Down  through  the  Ancient  Strand  (London  Voluntaries, 

iii). 
A  Late  Lark  Twitters  from  the  Quiet  Skies. 
Oil  the  Way  to  Kew. 
What  is  to  <  lame  we  Know  not. 
Fleet  Street  Eclogues. 
Shorter  Poems. 
The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire. 
Sylvia's  Lovers. 

A  novel  ;  c.  g.   Adam  Bedo,  or  Romola,  or  Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life. 
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Trollope  :  A  novel ;  e.  g.  Barchester  Towers,  or  The  Last  Chronicle 

of  Barset. 
Stevenson  :  Weir  of  Hermiston. 

Hardy  :  A  novel ;    e.  g.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  or  The 

Trumpet-Major. 
Meredith  :  A  novel ;  e.  g.  Evan  Harrington,  or  Beauchamp's  Career. 

Barrie  :  A  Window  in  Thrums. 

2.  A  Group  of  Poets  may  be  studied  together  ;  e.  g.  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron. 

3.  A  Series  of  Poets  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  different  epochs  ; 
e.g.  Chaucer,  Milton,  and  Pope. 

4.  A  Single  Writer  may  be  studied  by  taking  selections  from  different 
periods  of  his  work ;  e.g.  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  '  King  Henry  IV 
and  'A  Winter's  Tale '  may  be  taken  together,  or  '  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,'  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  and  '  The  Tempest.' 

It  is  better  to  avoid  poems  the  proper  study  of  which  requires 
detailed  historical  notes ;  e.  g.  (if  Pope  is  the  writer  selected)  '  The 
Dunciad '. 

5.  Early  Drama.  Six  or  eight  plays  may  be  selected  from  such  a  list 
as  the  following  to  illustrate  the  growth  and  development  of  English 
Drama  : — 

Abraham  and  Isaac  (the  Brome  Play,  between  1470  and 
1480,  edited  by  Miss  L.  Toulmin  Smith). 

Secunda  Pastorum  (in  the  Towneley  Plays). 

Everyman. 

Jacob  and  Esau  (first  known  edition,  1568). 
Kyd  :  The  Spanish  Tragedy. 

Lyly  :  Campaspe. 

Marlowe  :  Faustus. 

The  Jew  of  Malta. 
Peele  :  The  Arraignment  of  Paris. 

Greene  :  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay. 

Shakespeare  :  Hamlet. 

King  Lear. 

Coriolanus. 

A  Winter's  Tale. 
Jonson  :  Every  Man  in  His  Humour. 

The  Silent  Woman. 

The  Alchemist. 

The  Masque  of  Queens. 

The  Masque  of  Oberon. 

Love  Freed  from  Ignorance  and  Folly. 
Daniel  :  Hymen's  Triumph. 

Dekker  :  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday. 

Beaumont,  Fletcher  :  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 
Fletcher,  Massinger  :  The  Elder  Brother. 
Massinger  :  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts. 

Weester  :  The  Duchess  of  Malfi. 

Ford  :  The  Broken  Heart. 

Perkin  Warbeck. 
Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes. 

Dryden  :  All  for  Love. 

6.  Literary  Criticism.     A  similar  study  of  development  may  be 
made  from  such  works  as  the  following  : — 

Sidney  :  The  Defence  of  Poesy. 

Dryden  :  Critical  Essays  (ed.  W.  P.  Ker). 
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Pope  : 

Essay  on  Criticism. 

Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

Johnson  : 

Lives  of  the  Poets  (ed.  M.  Arnold). 

Wordsworth  : 

Prefaces. 

Shelley  : 

A  Defence  of  Poetry. 

Coleridge  : 

Biographia  Literaria  (chaps,  iv,  xiv-xxii), 

Hazlttt  : 

Characters  of  Shakespear's  Plays. 

Ruskxn  : 

Modern  Painters,  vol.  II,  section  ii. 

Arnold  : 

On  Translating  Homer. 

Essays  in  Criticism. 

Pater  : 

Appreciations. 

Bradley : 

Shakespearean  Tragedy. 

Incidentally  a  course  of  this  kind  may  be  illustrated  by  such  poems 
as  Drayton's  '  Elegy  to  Henry  Reynolds ',  Jonson's  lines  to  the  memory 
of  Shakespeare,  prefixed  to  the  First  Folio,  Arnold's  '  Memorial 
Verses '  on  Wordsworth,  and  the  elegiac  poems  of  William  Watson. 

7.  A  few  prose  works  are  added  which  are  specially  suited  for  study 
at  this  stage. 


Sm  T.  More 
Hooker  : 
Bacon  : 


Milton 
Burke : 


Gibbon  : 
Hazlitt  : 
Newman 


Carlyle 
Ruskin  : 


Utopia  (in  Robynson's  translation). 

Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Books  I  and  II. 

Essays. 

The  History  of  Henry  VII. 

The  Advancement  of  Learning. 

Areopagitica. 

Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present^Discontents. 

On  American  Taxation. 

On  Conciliation  with  America. 

Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

Memoirs  of  my  Life  and  Writings. 

Table-Talk. 


Historical  Sketches : 

Vol.  II,  I.  hi 

iv, 


Site  of  a  University. 
Athens. 
ix.  The  Lombards. 
x.  The  Isles  of  the  North. 
III.  Mediaeval  Oxford. 
Vol.  III.  iv.  The  Mission  of  Saint  Benedict, 
v.  The  Benedictine  Schools. 
Selections  from  the  Idea  of  a  University  : 
What  is  Theology  ?  (Discourse  III,  §  7). 
Knowledge     viewed     in     Relation    to    Learning 

(Discourse  VI). 
The   Gentleman   (Discourse   VIII,    p.    204,    'This 

embellishment  of  the  exterior  .  .  .'-p.  211). 
Literature  (pp.  268-94). 
Elementary  Studies  (pp.  331-3). 
Grammar  of  Assent,  pp.  78-80,  'Let  us  consider  how 

differently  .  .  .  penance  in  dust  and  ashes  '. 
Selected  Sermons,  e.  g.  The  Roligious  History  of  England 
(Occasional    Sermons,    p.   124),  or   The    Second 
Spring,  or  The  Parting  of  Friends. 
Past  and  Present. 
Sartor  Resartus. 
Modern  Painters  : 

Vol.  III.  xii.  The  Pathetic  Fallacy. 
xiii.  Classical  Landscape, 
xiv-xv.  Mediaeval  Landscape. 
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Ruskin  :  Modern  Painters  (continued) : — 

Vol.  IV.  vi.  Firmament, 
vii.  Dry  Land, 
xix.  Mountain  Gloom. 
xx.  Mountain  Glory. 
Vol.  V,  Part  VI,  ch.  i.  The  Earth  Veil. 
ix.  Leaf  Shadows. 
x.  Leaves  Motionless. 
The  Stones  of  Venice  : 

Vol.  I.  xxx.  The  Vestibule. 
Vol.  II.  i.  The  Throne. 

vi.  The  Nature  of  Gothic. 
The  Harbours  of  England  (Introductory  Essay). 


The  following  Publications,  issued  by  the  Association,  are  still 
in  print,  and  can  be  purchased  only  by  members : — 

1907-11. 

3.  A  Short  List  of  Books  on  English  Literature  from  the 
beginning  to  1832,  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

Price  6d. 

5.  English    Literature    in    Secondary    Schools.      By    J.    H. 
Fowler,  M.A.  Price  6d. 

7.  The  Teaching  of  Shakespeare  in  Schools.  Price  6d. 

10.  Romance.    By  W.  P.  Ker.  Price  6d. 

11.  What  still  remains  to  be  done  for  the  Scottish  Dialects. 

By  W.  Grant.  Price  6d. 

12.  Summary  of  Examinations  in  English  affecting  Schools. 

Price  6d. 

13.  The  Impersonal  Aspect  of  Shakespeare's  Art.     By  Sidney 

Lee,  D.Litt.  Price  Is. 

15.  A  Shakespeare  Reference  Library.     By  Sidney  Lee,  D.Litt. 

Price  Is. 

16.  The  Bearing  of  English  Studies  upon  the  National  Life. 

By  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D.  Price  Is. 

18.  The    Teaching    of    Literature    in    French    and    German 

Secondary  Schools.     By  Elizabeth  Lee.       Price  6d. 

19.  John  Bunyan.     By  C.  H.  Firth,  LL.D.  Price  Is. 

20.  The  Uses  of  Poetry.     By  A.  C.  Bradley,  LL.D.      Price  Is. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITIES 

There  are  now  in  this  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  English- 
speaking  countries  a  great  number  of  Professors  of  the  English 
language  and  of  English  literature.  Not  so  very  long  ago  there 
were  none.  Yet  the  art  of  writing  English  had  been  practised  with 
some  trifling  success  for  many  generations  before  the  first  professor 
appeared.  This  reflexion  may  serve  to  keep  us  humble  who 
belong  to  the  teaching  profession.  One  might  hastily  draw  the 
inference  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  teach  English  at  all,  at  the 
Universities  or  elsewhere.  But  I  do  not  think  that  inference  would 
be  safe.  Things  used  to  manage  themselves  in  the  old  days.  Now 
we  have  undertaken  to  manage  things,  and  they  no  longer  run  alone. 
We  must  go  on  managing  them,  and  manage  them  as  well  as  we  can. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  learn  to  manage  them  better  than  they 
used  to  manage  themselves. 

It  would  be  hazardous  for  an  amateur — and  in  this  field  I  am  but 
an  amateur — to  lay  down  lines  of  English  teaching  for  those  who 
have  made  it  their  life-work.  To  mention  one  danger  alone,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  know  what  all  of  them  are  doing  ;  still  less,  what  all  of 
them  have  done.  The  hasty  critic  might  be  silenced  by  one  or 
other  of  these  replies  :  '  I  have  done  that  all  my  life  ;  '  'I  have 
tried  that  and  it  failed.'  And  yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  omit 
from  the  survey  what  is  common  practice  ;  it  is  also  sometimes 
worth  while  to  repeat  an  unlucky  experiment.  From  a  more  lowly 
position  I  can  speak  with  less  offence  ;  let  me  try  to  put  myself 
into  the  place  of  the  freshman,  the  leathern  fox,  and  set  forth  as 
best  I  can  the  needs  of  his  class,  which,  diverse  as  it  may  be  in 
character,  capacity,  and  preparation,  is  not  so  diverse  in  its  needs. 
Teaching  should  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  taught,  and  not 
by  the  propensities  of  the  professor. 

The  lirst  in  i  (I  (if  every  freshman,  although  he  may  not  know  it, 
is  to  Learn  to  write  English.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  oughl  to  have 
learnt  to  write  English  at   school.     So  he  ought,  and,  by  the  efforts 
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of  this  Association,  the  number  of  those  who  come  up  to  the  Uni- 
versity unable  to  turn  one  sentence,  or  to  put  two  together,  has 
diminished  and  will  no  doubt  further  diminish.  But  it  is  always 
safe  to  bank  on  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and  on  the 
shortcomings  of  human  institutions.  One  may  be  certain  that,  until 
the  Judgement  Day  shall  come,  or  Universities  cease  to  be,  many 
undergraduates  will  enter  the  University  imperfectly  trained  in  the 
composition  of  their  native  tongue. 

When  I  was  a  practising  teacher,  I  used  to  take  the  freshmen's 
essays.  As  I  think  my  friend,  Arthur  Benson,  has  said,  this  is  the 
most  encouraging  form  of  teaching  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
man.  It  is  not  really  teaching  at  all ;  it  is  a  kind  of  maieutic, 
almost  a  magic.  There  was  very  little  one  could  teach  them.  One 
could  correct  faults.  One  could  point  out  ugly,  incorrect,  or  awk- 
ward casts  of  phrase,  one  could  chastise  stock  expressions  and  what 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  calls  jargon,  one  could  make  suggestions 
as  to  order  and  arrangement  of  matter.  In  fact,  one  could  find 
something  to  say  if  there  was  anything  to  criticize.  But,  very  often, 
at  the  beginning  there  was  next  to  nothing.  The  teaching  of  English 
may  improve  treatment ;  it  cannot  provide  topics.  But  they  soon 
found  topics  for  themselves.  The  miracle  of  the  young  mind 
expanding  under  fresh  conditions  is  always  astonishing.  Up  to 
the  very  last  I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the  changes  a  few  weeks 
could  produce.  They  taught  themselves,  of  course,  not  I.  Every 
one  must,  in  fact,  teach  himself  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  learn  ;   it  is  true,  we  can  paralyse  him,  if  we  choose. 

There  would  be  some  who  came  up  well  skilled  for  their  age 
in  the  art  of  expression  ;  glib,  self-confident,  even  brilliant.  But 
every  experienced  University  teacher  will  agree  that  there  should 
be  quite  as  much  to  do  for  these  as  for  the  others.  There  always 
was  something  to  do  for  them  up  to  the  end.  The  art  of  writing 
English  is  no  child's  play;  it  is  an  art  worth  studying;  that  is  to 
say,  an  art  in  which  perfection  is  unattainable.  The  better  the 
student  the  more  there  is  to  criticize  in  his  work.  The  teacher  need 
not  be  afraid  that  the  time  will  ever  come  for  helpless,  speechless 
approbation.  If  English  essay  palls — and  it  may — there  are  other 
ways  of  teaching  the  same  thing.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
teaching  of  English  at  our  schools  and  Universities  is  as  thorough 
and  effective  as  the  teaching  of  French  in  France. 

If  all  the  young  men  and  women  are  to  have  their  due,  every 
don  should  constitute  himself  a  professor  of  English.    Some  of  them 
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have  already  done  this ;  others  will  look  contemptuous  at  the 
suggestion ;  others,  again,  embarrassed.  The  contemptuous  will 
continue  to  rejoice  in  their  own  magnificence ;  the  embarrassed  will 
find,  if  they  try,  that  the  task  is  not  so  hard  as  they  imagine. 
They  would  not  have  reached  their  present  eminence  had  they  been 
innocent  of  the  art  of  expression.  They  would  not  have  been  there, 
it  is  presumed,  had  they  not  some  gift,  some  taste  for  teaching. 
There  is  no  form  of  teaching  more  full  of  reward  to  the  teacher, 
more  necessary  to  the  taught. 

This  kind  of  teaching  fits  in  naturally  with  all  the  literary  Schools, 
though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  often  neglected  where  it 
seems  most  obvious.  I  came  across  one  classical  scholar,  a  school- 
master, who  said  he  could  not  teach  English  essay.  I  think  his  own 
education  must  have  been  neglected.  But  the  necessity  for  such 
teaching  is  not  confined  to  the  literary  departments.  Even  if  a 
man  specializes  in  mathematics  or  in  natural  science  he  cannot  with 
impunity  dismiss  his  English  studies.  Most  men  follow  the  sciences 
for  education,  or  to  fit  them  for  a  profession.  Education  without 
English  is  like  the  wisdom  of  the  dumb ;  it  lacks  the  one  thing  that 
gives  outward  value  to  the  whole.  And  what  sort  of  professional 
training  is  that  which  has  not  made  the  man  fit  to  put  his  meaning 
on  paper  so  that  others  can  grasp  and  respect  it  ?  A  time  will  come 
even  to  the  professed  mathematician  when  mathematical  symbols 
will  not  express  what  he  has  to  say.  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt 
has  told  us  how  his  profession  suffers  from  the  deficient  literary 
training  of  its  entrants.  I  misdoubt  the  other  technical  professions 
would  say  the  like  if  they  found  a  voice.  In  the  literary  courses  of 
instruction  at  the  University,  other  influences  may  make  up  for 
defect  of  training  in  English.  In  mathematics  and  science  and  the 
technical  courses  that  is  not  so. 

The  power  to  write  English  is  a  possession  in  itself;  it  is  also  an 
assistance  in  business.  A  love  of  English  literature  may  not  be 
useful  for  business  ;  but  it  is  for  life  beyond  rubies  and  pearls. 
There  are  probably  many  who  can  be  trained  to  write  decent  English 
who  will  never  love  a  good  book  for  its  own  sake.  You  can  offer  to 
such  men  good  hooks;  they  will  prefer  the  had.  or  none  at  all — 
pi  rhaps  only  one.     I  once  knew  an  undergraduate  who  confided  to 

ni(     that    he   found   it   saved   trouble  always   to  read  in  one  book.      I 

inquired  :  What  book  ?  He  replied.  Hundley  Cross.  Now  HancUey 
Cross  is  a  <n>od  hook  ;   but  it  is  insufficient  nutriment,  when  unvaried. 
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It  is  useless  to  try  coercion  with  such  folk  ;  their  nature  will  defeat 
you.  They  are  often  industrious,  trustworthy,  and  capable  ;  the 
schoolmaster  has  already  had  his  chance  with  them  ;  where  he  has 
failed  we  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  For  them  no  provision  need  be 
made  of  belletristic  studies. 

There  are  also  those  natural  lovers  of  good  books,  for  whom  the 
libraries  of  the  University  are  a  widespread  pleasure-ground.  They 
know  the  way  ;  they  need  no  guide.  All  they  need  is  a  friend  with 
whom  to  speak  of  books  ;  the  wise,  the  fortunate  professor  is  he 
who  can  supply  that  need,  who  can  draw  a  circle  of  such  young 
men  round  himself. 

But  there  is  a  large  and  indeterminate  class  of  men  and  women 
who  have  a  vague,  undeveloped  taste  for  good  books.  There  should 
always  be  a  stirring  and  sympathetic  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture to  catch  some  of  these,  and  set  them  reading.  At  such  popular 
work  the  men  of  learning  smile  a  superior  smile  ;  such  cheap  suc- 
cesses are  not  for  them.  It  is  true  that  such  students  will  rarely 
train  into  scholars  ;  their  labours  will  not  benefit  the  world,  they 
will  not  increase  learning  ;  but  the  mark  of  a  civilized  man  is  the 
use  he  makes  of  leisure,  and  no  better  use  can  be  made  of  leisure 
than  to  read  a  good  book.  If  you  can  implant  the  love  of  good 
books  in  a  single  mind  you  start  a  new  centre  of  book-loving  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  more  humanizing,  no  more  civilizing  influence. 
The  children  of  these  young  men  and  women  will  have  the  chance 
that  is  denied  to  so  many,  the  chance  that  is  worth  all  the  teachers 
in  the  world — a  home  where  books  are  treated  as  friends,  and  intro- 
duced in  their  turn  to  the  children  of  the  house.  The  humbler  the 
position  where  this  love  of  books  arises,  the  greater  its  value  for 
life.  If  you  have  horses,  shooting,  motor  cars,  travelling,  golf,  you 
may  be  able  to  do  without  books  ;  but,  if  you  have  none  of  these 
things,  a  single  book  can  serve  to  extend  the  horizon  of  life — too 
narrow  for  us  all. 

The  teaching  of  English  ought  to  be  all-pervading  in  a  University. 
All  should  learn  there  to  say  what  they  mean  in  workmanlike 
fashion.  Some  should  learn  the  pride  of  an  artist  in  good  work. 
Many  should  acquire  there  and  fix  in  their  hearts  for  ever  the  love 
of  good  books  ;  by  this  I  mean  first  the  love  of  English  books,  for 
English  books  are  the  most  accessible  to  us  and  inferior  to  none  ; 
but  the  love  of  English  books  leads  on  to  other  books  in  other  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  book-lover  will  seldom  be  a  bad  scholar.  He  will 
learn   to  use  a  book  as  an  instrument  of  knowledge  ;    and  those 
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who  have  learned  that  have  broken  half  the  path  to  any  study, 
permanent  or  temporary. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  trying  to  set  down  what  young  men  and 
women  need  from  the  University  apart  from  their  special  studies — 
composition  for  business,  reading  for  life.  That  all  should  get 
these,  from  an  imperfect  institution,  is  too  much  to  expect ;  that 
many  should  get  both  is  what  we  have  to  work  for.  But  now 
I  approach  the  specialized  university  studies  whose  number  in- 
creases day  by  day.  In  my  own  University  an  honours  degree  can 
be  taken  in  the  following  subjects  separately :  classics,  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  philosophy,  law,  history,  modern  languages, 
engineering,  economics,  theology,  and  Oriental  languages.  Mathe- 
maticians have  a  language  of  their  own  ;  the  more  reason  that 
they  should  return  from  time  to  time  and  commune  with  their 
fellows  and  their  great  ancestry  in  the  language  which  unites  our 
race.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  make  discoveries  in  natural  science, 
inventions  in  engineering ;  but,  if  the  man  of  science  wishes  to 
make  his  discoveries  and  inventions  known,  if  he  wishes  to  pass 
on  the  torch  to  others,  he  must  be  able  to  speak  and  to  write  so  as 
to  command  attention.  The  medical  man,  the  surgeon,  is  not  only 
a  man  of  learning,  a  practitioner ;  he  has  also  to  be  a  man  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  world  is  swayed  by  words.  The  lawyer  has  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  use  and  meaning  of  words  ;  any  academic  drilling, 
however  severe,  that  he  may  receive  at  the  University,  will  tend 
to  fit  him  for  his  professional  career.  He  will  also  have  to  know 
men ;  men  are  not  to  be  learnt  either  from  laws,  or  books,  or  both, 
but  more  true  knowledge  of  men  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the 
great  writers  than  by  a  study  of  the  law  alone.  The  efficacy, 
the  currency  of  philosophy  and  economics  are  greatly  impaired  by 
the  jargon  with  which  many  modern  economists  and  philosophers 
choose  to  disfigure  their  pages.  Plato  was  no  superficial  trifier 
with  philosophy,  yet  he  said  all  he  had  to  say  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  his  day.  Adam  Smith  was  no  mean  economist,  yet  he 
found  no  need  for  an  esoteric  vocabulary.  How  different  from  some 
I  could  name  !  For  theologians  I  am  sure  English  is  useful ;  it 
should  also  be  useful  to  students  of  Oriental  languages. 

In  dealing  with  these  subjects  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  needs  of  nil  students.  Those  needs,  whether  for  business 
or  life,  include  lucidity  in  the  teacher,  and  powers  of  self-expression 
for  the  students. 
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I  now  come  to  the  three  literary  Schools,  which  in  some  form  or 
other  exist  in  almost  all  our  Universities  :  the  Classical  School, 
the  History  School,  the  School  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature, 
from  which  the  English  School  may  or  may  not  be  separated. 

In  these  Schools,  I  take  it,  the  students  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  to  their  different  needs.  There  are  some  who, 
having  received  from  early  childhood  a  methodical,  continuous, 
and  thorough  education,  require  and  deserve  from  the  University 
the  best,  the  most  coherent,  the  most  extended,  the  most  enlightened 
conclusion  and  consummation  to  their  training  by  way  of  letters. 
Their  framework  of  humane  knowledge  is  ready.  They  come  to  us 
to  complete  the  edifice.    For  them  provision  must  be  made. 

And  then  there  is  also,  especially  in  our  newer  Universities, 
a  considerable  class,  eager  for  knowledge  and  illumination,  but  less 
completely  equipped  at  the  outset  of  their  university  career.  For 
them  a  similar  provision  is  suitable  ;  but  the  range  of  studies  cannot 
be  so  wide. 

In  old  days  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  read  the  Bible.  The  man 
who  knew  one  book  thoroughly,  and  that  book  the  Bible,  had  no 
contemptible  education.  The  Authorized  Version  contains,  in  the 
most  noble  and  purest  language,  a  complete  literature,  a  complete 
picture  of  national  and  individual  life.  Legend  and  history,  poetry, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  law,  geography,  human  nature,  all  are  there. 
And  with  them  a  hope,  a  vision,  a  plan  of  life.  Even  the  secondary 
authors  have  been  inspired ;  somewhere  in  the  range  from 
John  Bunyan  through  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to  John  Henry 
Newman  very  diverse  minds  will  find  congenial  instruction.  But, 
putting  exegesis  aside,  it  is  partly  because  we  have  stopped  reading 
our  Bible  that  many  modern  educational  devices  are  needed. 

The  comprehensive  unity  of  Bible  study  is  also  to  be  found  in 
a  good  Classical  School.  The  study  of  language  and  of  the  art  of 
expression,  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  oratory,  history,  law,  philosophy, 
all  find  a  place  in  it.  All  these  are  studied,  not  in  text-books,  but 
in  the  works  of  the  great  men.  The  range  of  profitable  study  is  so 
accurately  determined  by  a  wise  tradition,  that  the  restrictions  of 
the  examination  are  as  harmless  as  may  be. 

But  there  is  one  defect  in  any  and  every  Classical  School  :  there 
is  nothing  modern  in  it,  not  even  any  English  literature.  I  think 
this  defect  is  more  apparent  than  real  as  regards  English.  Wherever 
the  best  traditions  prevail  in  a  Classical  School,  sufficient  attention 
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is  paid  to  the  niceties  of  English  composition.  Invention,  order, 
proportion,  construction,  can  be  learned  from  classical  models ; 
though  a  little  criticism  will  not  come  amiss.  Classical  scholars 
have  for  the  most  part  acquired  the  love  of  good  books ;  you  will 
generally  find  them  well  read  in  English  literature.  What  they  need 
from  their  teachers — and  no  doubt  often  get — is  to  be  constantly 
reminded  of  the  modern  applications  of  their  ancient  studies,  of 
modern  parallels  to  their  ancient  authors.  Some  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished Professors  of  English  literature  have  been  trained  in  a 
Classical  School.  I  do  not  think  there  is  need  in  any  Classical 
School  to  make  special  provision  for  English  literature.  There  is 
danger  in  submitting  the  delicate  flowers  of  English  literature  to 
the  methods  of  the  lecture  room,  the  schedules  and  tests  of  the 
examination  room.  If  in  any  conditions  English  literature  is  being 
spontaneously  studied,  it  is  best  to  leave  those  conditions  alone. 

The  History  Schools  in  our  Universities  are  for  the  most  part 
very  flourishing  institutions.  By  their  nature  they  must  be  Schools 
of  English.  Every  student  who  aspires  to  success  must  have  constant 
practice  in  writing  essays  on  historical  or  theoretical  subjects,  in 
composing  neat,  well-arranged,  well-expressed  answers  to  questions. 
I  find  them  wanting,  however,  in  one  respect.  They  lay  great  stress 
on  original  authorities  and  endeavour  by  their  examinations  to 
secure  that  students  shall  have  practice  in  making  use  of  contem- 
porary material.  But  every  author  is  an  original  authority  for  his 
own  time.  When  there  is  an  abundance  of  authors  of  the  first  rank 
who  are  worth  reading  for  their  own  sake,  and  also  for  the  information 
they  contain,  why  not  make  use  of  these  ?  I  give  a  list  of  authors 
some  of  whose  works  ought  at  a  University  to  be  read  alongside  with 
English  History  and  used  as  illustrative  material — Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, Bacon,  More,  Hobbes,  Dryden,  Halifax,  De  Foe,  Swift, 
Bolingbroke,  Burke,  Cobbett,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray.  The 
list  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  these  will  serve  as  a  sample. 
I  dislike  coercion  as  applied  to  English  literature.  But  the  least 
objectionable  form  of  coercion  is  to  tell  the  students  to  read  the 
books,  and  intimate  that  they  will  be  or  may  be  examined  on  their 
subject-matter.  Applied  in  this  way,  coercion  may  not  lead  to 
disgust,  but  may  form  a  taste. 

I  hope  sonic  day  to  see  a  School  of  Modern  History  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  best  Classical  School,  with  language  and  literature 
as  its  two  wings.  But  probably  the  nun  and  women  do  not  at 
present  come  up  sufficiently  well  prepared  in  modern  subjects.    Mean- 
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while  it  seems  reasonable  that  there  should  be  two  modern  Schools  : 
one  historical,  in  which  literature  should  not  be  ignored  ;  one 
literary,  in  which  history  should  not  be  ignored.  In  the  Literary 
School  English  language  and  literature  will  find  its  own  place. 

But  one  word  about  Schools  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages, 
as  such.  If  these  are  to  be  Schools  of  English,  as  the  Classical 
Schools  are  Schools  of  English,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
scholarly  and  elegant  translation  from  the  foreign  language  than 
has  always  been  paid  in  the  past. 

And  now  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  subject  which  may  appear 
to  be  most  important,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  really  is.  What 
do  those  students  want  who  enter  for  an  Honours  School  of  English 
language  and  literature  ?  What  they  think  they  want  is  one  thing  ; 
what  they  need  may  be  another ;  what  the  professor  desires  to  teach 
them  may  be  a  third. 

I  think  such  students  have  in  their  minds  a  vague,  sometimes 
even  a  precise  idea  that  English  literature  is  a  great  and  glorious 
thing ;  they  think  that  they  would  like  to  give  their  time  of  study 
to  the  masterpieces ;  they  feel  that  by  so  doing  they  will  achieve 
some  knowledge  of  the  race  to  which  they  were  born,  of  its  history 
and  the  thoughts  on  which  that  history  is  built.  Are  they  very  far 
wrong  in  this  idea  ?  Can  we  better  the  conception  which  they  have 
formed  of  their  needs  ? 

The  exalted  precedents  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  London 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  may.  The  Schools  of  English 
language  and  literature  appear  to  be  framed  on  the  hypothesis  that 
before  the  student  is  fit  to  appreciate  the  structure  and  harmonies 
of  his  own  tongue,  before  he  can  rightly  taste  the  works  of  art 
expressed  in  it,  he  must  have  gone  through  a  training  in  language. 
It  is  assumed,  it  is  perhaps  a  fair  assumption,  that  he  will  not  have 
received  a  thorough  training  in  language  before  he  comes  up.  Granted 
that  he  should  have  some  drill  in  language,  what  language  should 
be  chosen  as  a  medium  for  instruction  ?  Should  it  be  a  language 
which  opens  a  great  modern  literature,  suitable  for  comparison  with 
his  own  ?  Should  it  be  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish — or  should 
it  be  Middle  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  ? 

I  think  this  question  can  be  solved  by  the  answer  to  another 
question.  Is  the  interest  of  the  average  student  who  enters  the 
English  school  principally  philological,  or  is  it  literary,  historical, 
humanistic  ?     Is  it  archaeological  or  is  it  modern  ?     I  think  there 
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can  be  only  one  answer ;  it  is  historical  and  modern  rather  than 
archaeological  and  philological. 

If  that  is  so,  we  may  have  to  give  the  student  something  he  does 
not  exactly  ask  for  ;  we  may  have  to  give  him  training  in  language. 
But  we  must  open  to  him,  at  least,  those  languages  which  give  him 
the  richest  return  in  history,  literature,  and  modern  knowledge. 
If  the  choice,  to  be  made  on  those  lines,  lay  between  Middle  English 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  and,  say,  modern  German,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
how  the  choice  would  go  ?  I  trust  that  I  am  not  hostile  to  any  form 
of  learning,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  regard  Middle  English  and 
Anglo-Saxon  as  in  any  way  necessary  to  an  educational  course  in 
English  literature.  I  reckon  such  studies  as  post-graduate  rather 
than  pre-graduate. 

If  any  student  desires  to  take  these  early  tongues,  they  will  serve 
to  give  him  the  language  training  that  he  needs.  I  would  not  curb 
the  zeal  of  those  who  wish  to  teach,  of  those  who  wish  to  learn. 
But  I  would  compel  no  student  to  learn  Middle  English  or  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  students  should  be  permitted  to  offer  for  their  language 
training  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  one  or  more. 
A  student  who  desires  to  study  English  literature  does  not  want — 
he  may  want,  but  there  is  no  conclusive  reason  why  he  should  want 
— to  study  any  English  author  earlier  than  Chaucer. 

Again,  the  student  of  English  and  English  literature  does  want, 
though  he  may  not  know  it,  some  historical  knowledge.  The  books 
are  part  of  the  history  ;  the  history  is  necessary  to  explain  the  books. 
But  the  history  that  he  requires  should  be  given  in  the  form  of 
history,  the  whole  history — political,  constitutional,  economic, 
social,  literary  ;  and  not  in  the  form  of  isolated  history  of  literature. 
Of  all  forms  of  history,  the  history  of  literature  is  most  dumb  to  the 
uninstructed.  If  you  have  read  the  books,  it  may  illuminate  by 
criticism  and  comparison,  and  by  explanation  of  progression, 
succession,  innovation,  and  growth.  But  if  you  have  not  read  the 
books,  it  is  without  depth  and  meaning. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  practice  is  better  than  the  appearance. 
When  I  read  in  a  syllabus  that  one  subject  is  the  outlines  of 
English  literature  from  1850-1832,  I  do  not  see  how  a  student 
can  come  before  the  examiners  without  cramming  a  text-book. 
When  I  study  the  examination  paper,  I  see  that  he  may,  if  he  is 
fairly  well  read  in  English  literature.  Hut  I  know  enough  of  under- 
graduates to  doubt  whether  the  average  student  will  take  such 
a    risk.      Such   a   subject   is   an   invitation   to  cram   the   text-book. 
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You  can    never    tell    what    may    be    set.    The  invitation  will  be 
accepted. 

To  supplement  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  direct  study  of 
the  authors,  general  history  of  England  is  required — methodical, 
comprehensive,  not  necessarily  detailed.  It  might  begin  with 
Edward  III,  when  our  real  modern  literature  begins.  It  would  press 
lightly  on  the  period  from  Richard  II  to  Elizabeth,  when  great  works 
are  scanty.  From  Elizabeth  to  the  present  day  it  would  find  little 
opportunity  for  rest.  People  say  we  are  not  a  race  of  ideas  and 
imagination.  Let  us  be  judged  by  our  literature.  They  say  we  are 
not  an  artistic  people.  Let  us  be  judged  by  our  cathedrals,  our 
churches,  our  mansions,  our  gardens,  our  villages,  our  furniture,  our 
china,  our  portraits,  our  landscapes.  Art  working  in  matter  may 
have  had  with  us  its  sterile  periods ;  just  now  we  are  too  self-conscious 
to  be  creative  ;  but  art  working  in  words  has  been  continuously 
fertile  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Authorized  Version. 
It  is  fertile  to-day. 

Thus  the  history  of  our  nation  and  the  history  of  its  literature 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  study  of  each  will  gain  infinitely  from  the 
study  of  the  other.  There  is  hardly  any  historical  theme  that  cannot 
be  illustrated  from  the  best  writers  of  the  time ;  hardly  any  writer 
who  cannot  be  better  understood  if  the  history  of  his  time  is  known. 
Our  writers  have  often  taken  a  part  in  politics  ;  they  have  shared 
the  full  life  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Wingfield-Stratford's  History  of 
English  Patriotism  is  a  good  example  of  the  worth  to  history  of 
a  wide  outlook  upon  literature. 

Of  history,  of  connected,  methodical  historical  knowledge,  the 
value  to  the  student  of  literature  appears  so  obvious  that  I  wonder 
it  can  ever  have  been  overlooked.  An  ad  hoc  excursion  into  history 
is  the  customary  prelude  to  an  edition  of  a  literary  work.  But  what 
is  written  or  got  up  for  a  specific  purpose  is  never  so  illuminating 
as  knowledge  which  forms  part  of  an  assimilated  whole.  Separate, 
if  you  must,  your  literary  school  from  your  historical  school ;  but 
the  two  should  always  live  in  the  closest  intimacy  and  alliance. 

As  mines  and  manufactures  devastate  the  country-side,  so  do 
examination  and  the  methods  of  teaching  connected  with  it  devastate 
the  matter  which  they  attack.  Theological  examination  spoils  the 
Bible,  grammatical  examination  spoils  Greek,  physiological  examina- 
tion spoils  the  frog.  Examination,  like  mines  and  manufacture, 
is  necessary  ;    but  to  examine  in  English  literature  is  like  opening 
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a  coal  mine  in  the  Lake  District.  Why  is  examination  necessary  ? 
Examination  is  a  form  of  peine  forte  et  dure,  to  compel  the  recalcitrant 
to  plead.  Why  not  settle  the  matter  out  of  court  ?  There  is  the 
greatest  literature  in  the  world,  written  in  your  own  tongue,  why 
not  read  it,  dispensing  with  examiners  ?  There  is  something  in  it 
for  every  taste.  We  are  a  political  race,  a  race  of  politicians,  and 
the  first-rate  political  works  that  have  been  written  in  English  make 
up  by  themselves  a  sufficient  student's  library.  It  is  rare  for  philo- 
sophers to  cultivate  the  gift  of  expression — they  are,  no  doubt,  too 
busy  thinking — but  we  have  one  philosopher  at  least,  Berkeley,  who 
is  worth  reading  for  his  English  as  well  as  for  his  thought.  If  you 
must  have  commentaries,  there  is  a  succession  of  accomplished 
critics.  If  you  are  fond  of  travel,  you  can  steep  your  mind  in  good 
English,  without  leaving  the  company  of  great  travellers.  If  your 
chief  interest  is  in  sport,  there  is  a  score  of  sportsmen  who  demonstrate 
that  the  horse,  the  gun,  and  the  rod  are  not  jealous  enemies  of  the 
pen,  who  prove  that  the  man  of  intelligence  having  something  in 
his  heart  to  say  will  seldom  fail  to  say  it  well.  And  if  you  do  not 
want  to  read,  why  read  at  all  ?  There  are  other  things  in  life  besides 
books.  It  is  a  pity  to  miss  that  joy,  that  illumination  ;  but  if  you 
are  sure  it  is  not  for  you  then  leave  it  alone. 

Where  the  door  of  a  study  is  difficult  to  enter,  some  compulsion, 
no  doubt,  is  necessary  for  the  beginners.  All  of  us  are  lazy,  and 
beginnings  are  apt  to  be  dull.  But  once  the  student  has  learnt  to 
read,  the  door  of  English  literature  stands  wide  open.  He  has  but 
to  walk  in  and  help  himself.     Even  expense  is  no  obstacle  to-day. 

However,  our  freshman  does  not  go  to  the  University  merely  to 
follow  his  favourite  study.  He  goes  there  to  get  the  hall-mark  of 
a  university  degree — he  would  like  honours,  if  he  can  get  them  ; 
his  ambition  aspires  to  a  class.  That  being  so,  examinations  and 
all  their  machinery  of  schedule  and  syllabus  are  necessary.  I  have, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  been  looking  over  examination  papers 
set  in  the  English  schools  of  various  Universities.  Sometimes  they 
seem  to  mc  designed  to  test  learning,  rather  than  intelligence  and 
knowledge.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  framed  with  great  delicacy 
and  ingenuity.  How  much  greater  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  that 
ingenuity  when  history  and  literature  offer  their  united  permutations 
and  combinations!  An  examination  question  should  not  call  for 
recondite  learning;  it  should  handle  the  familiar  in  an  unexpected 
way.  It  should  set  the  student  hastily  to  rebuild  his  old  materials 
in  a   new   shape.     The   better  trained   his   intelligence,   the  greater 
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his  command  of  his  subject,  the  more  skilfully  he  will  be  able  to 
effect  the  desired  reconstruction.  If  there  is  historical  material  on 
the  one  hand,  and  literary  material  on  the  other,  the  range,  interest, 
and  variety  of  the  problems  that  can  be  set  without  leaving  well- 
trodden  ground  is  probably  four  times  as  great  as  when  literature 
is  separated  from  history. 

That  English  literature  should  be  widely  studied  at  the  University 
must  be  our  desire.  If  it  must  be  taught,  the  object  of  the  teaching 
should  be  to  give  the  student  something  he  needs  but  cannot  get 
for  himself.  The  meaning  and  quality  of  words,  rhythm  and  flavour 
and  association — those  can  be  shown  to  him.  New  outlooks  and 
lines  of  progression,  new  affinities,  contrasts,  and  comparisons — 
those  can  be  put  before  him.  But,  above  all,  the  kinetic  unity  of 
national  life  and  thought  and  literary  expression  is  a  thing  that 
he  may  miss,  or  only  attain  after  painful  and  fruitless  wanderings. 
And  that  can  only  be  made  clear  by  the  most  skilled  and  inspiring 
teacher,  if  history,  language,  and  literature  are  treated  as  various 
manifestations  of  a  single  spirit. 

STANLEY  LEATHES. 


NOTE 

The  limit  which  Mr.  Lcathes  would  draw  for  those  in  statu  pupillari 
seems  to  leave  his  pupils  exposed  to  some  cruelty.  They  are  allowed 
to  read  Chaucer,  but  if  they  study  the  language  in  which  Chaucer 
wrote,  they  are  no  longer  historical  and  modern,  but  archaeological 
and  philological.  They  may  possibly  wander  beyond  the  notes 
of  their  tutors,  and  look  at  Mr.  Courthope's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  or  Mr.  Saintsbury's  English  Prosody ;  here  they  will  find 
many  ancient  things,  Anglo-Saxon  and  so  forth,  which  seem  to  have 
a  bearing  on  the  argument,  to  belong  to  the  study  of  literature  ; 
and  how  are  the  pupils  to  be  shielded  from  temptation  ?  There 
is  evidently  need  for  a  censor,  or  they  will  be  taking  Sweet's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Reader  stealthily  to  the  Cumnor  hills  or  Madingley  woods, 
to  find  out  '  post-graduate '  things  prematurely. 

If  the  history  of  literature  is  to  be  studied,  in  Universities  or 
elsewhere,  there  must  be  no  limit,  and  no  possible  source  of  know- 
ledge must  be  closed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  advertise  and  recom- 
mend Anglo-Saxon  or  Middle  English  as  if  they  held  in  them  all 
the  mystery  of  English  poetry  ;  that  would  be  plainly  absurd. 
But  it  is  still  a  plausible  opinion  that  they  have  some  relation  to 
modern  poetry  and  prose.  No  tutor  or  pupil  who  has  really  begun 
to  think  will  be  contented  until  he  has  made  out  for  himself,  more 
or  less  vaguely,  more  or  less  clearly,  what  those  relations  are. 

The  problems  cannot  be  put  off  to  wait  for  a  4  post-graduate ' 
leisure.  The  reading  of  Spenser,  e.g.,  leads  to  Warton's  Observations, 
where  the  second  section,  '  Of  Spenser's  imitations  from  old 
romances,'  will  stir  curiosity  aboutjmany  works  earlier  than  Chaucer. 
In  some  Universities  it  may  be  that  a  too  exclusive  and  too 
pedantic  attention  has  been  paid  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English 
by  tutors  who  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  example  of  '  Mr. 
James  and  Mr.  William  Grimm  '  as  they  used  to  be  styled  by  their 
English  admirers.  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik  was  an  instrument 
for  the  study  of  old  German  poetry  ;  modern  school  philology  is 
too  often  satisfied  with  separate  words,  and  is  sometimes  at  a  loss 
to  understand  more  than  one  word  at  a  time.  But  those  failures  do 
not  affect  the  glory   of  Mr.  James   Grimm,   who   proved  that  the 
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grammarian  might  conquer  and  possess  inexhaustible  regions  of 
poetry  by  means  of  his  philological  science. 

For  historians  of  English  literature,  the  older  English  language  is 
not  to  be  recommended  as  a  separate  study.  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
cannot  be  kept  wholly  distinct  from  Old  Saxon  or  from  Icelandic  ; 
nor  (what  is  very  much  more  important  historically)  can  Middle 
English  be  kept  apart  from  French.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English 
are  needed,  along  with  Greek  and  Latin,  French  and  Provencal,  and 
Italian,  for  the  proper  history  of  English  literature  ;  and  no  one  can 
say  definitely  where  the  use  of  any  one  of  these  languages  is  to  stop. 

If  the  Universities  are  to  help  the  study  of  literature  (as  many  of 
them  attempt,  in  ways  not  allowed  by  Mr.  Leathes)  they  ought 
perhaps  to  attend  most  to  those  parts  of  the  subject  where  it  is 
not  easy  to  learn  from  books. 

Say,  shall  our  authors,  from  Morris  to  Malory, 
Languish,  untaught,  on  their  several  shelves  ? 

Say,  shall,  for  want  of  a  Reader  (with  salary), 

Students  be  forced  to  read  Keats  for  themselves  ? 

Leaving  this  complaint  for  the  present  unanswered,  I  would  put 
forward  for  consideration  the  opinion  that  literary  study  in  the 
Universities  ought  to  be  most  concerned  with  instruments  which 
are  best  learned  in  a  University,  and  which  cannot  so  well  be  learned 
later,  e.g.  with  Anglo-Saxon,  Middle  English,  French,  Provencal, 
and  Italian.  The  Oxford  English  School  began  with  a  good  pro- 
vision, requiring  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  from  every 
candidate  ;   there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  maintained. 

Of  scholarship,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  no  need 
to  speak,  because  no  speaking  will  do  any  good.  There  are  some  very 
remarkable  notes  of  commentators  on  English  poets  ;  two  separate 
recent  commentaries  on  Browning  affirm  that  '  calculus  racked  him  ' 
means  the  Differential  Calculus.  There  is  no  cure,  not  even  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  for  this  sort  of  inability  to  read.  Mr.  Mark  Pattison, 
who  had  a  reputation  as  a  scholar,  wilfully  misunderstood  the 
grammar  of  L' Allegro,  and  quoted  one  of  the  noblest  things  in  all 
poetry  to  show  that  there  was  '  flagging  of  the  forces  '  in  the  diction 
of  Samson  Agonistes. 

W.  P.  KER. 
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SCHOOL   LIBRARIES 

The  school  library  can  contribute  a  good  deal  towards  some  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  English  Association  was  founded.  Its 
possibilities  vary  enormously  with  different  local  conditions.  But 
some  consideration  of  the  aims  that  should  be  kept  in  view  and  of 
methods  that  have  been  found  serviceable  in  particular  cases  may 
result  in  more  use  being  made  of  the  library  than  has  always  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  With  this  object  the  Publications  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Association  addressed  a  number  of  questions  to 
the  librarians  of  certain  schools  selected  as  representing  various 
types,  and  this  paper  is  based  in  great  part  upon  the  answers 
received. 

It  is  perhaps  not  wholly  superfluous  to  emphasize  at  the  outset 
the  absolute  necessity  for  every  self-respecting  school  of  a  good 
library.  Some  persons  not  yet  old  can  remember  the  days  when, 
in  response  to  the  new  demand  for  the  teaching  of  natural  science,  it 
was  thought  sufficient  to  read  a  chemistry  text-book  in  class.  To 
attempt  the  study  of  language  and  literature  and  history  without 
books  of  reference  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  attempt  the  study  of  natural 
science  without  experiment.  Governing  bodies  of  schools  now 
everywhere  recognize  the  necessity  of  providing  a  laboratory;  they 
ought  equally  to  recognize  the  obligation  to  provide  a  library. 

I.  What  should  be  the  aim  of  the  School  Library? 

The  following  are  the  main  objects  to  be  kept  in  view : 

(a)  To  encourage  a  habit  of  reading  and  research ; 

(b)  To  encourage  a  taste  for  the  best  books ; 

{<■)  To  provide  books  of  reference  for  all  and  authorities  for 
specialists. 

Rules  will  vary  with  special  circumstances ;  but  in  all  rules  the 
essential  thing  is  to  keep  these  objects  steadily  in  view.    Accessib'iIU ij 
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to  all  who  wish  to  make  legitimate  use  of  the  library — this  is  the  first 
condition.  The  temptation  of  the  librarian,  almost  in  proportion  as 
he  cares  for  efficiency,  is  to  hedge  about  his  library  with  restrictions 
that  make  it  less  accessible. 

(a)  As  to  methods  by  which  the  habit  of  reading  can  be  encou- 
raged. The  Winchester  rules  define  the  library  as  fa  place  of 
quiet  reading  for  masters  and  boys'.  The  Rugby  librarian  mentions 
as  a  subsidiary  aim  that  the  library  is  to  be  ( a  resource  on  wet  days 
and  Sunday  afternoons '.  How  is  the  library  to  be  made  attractive  to 
others  besides  the  few  who  are  naturally  drawn  to  quiet  study  and 
a  chance  of  reading  the  best  books  ?  At  Rugby  '  we  combine  the 
main  school  library  with  a  reading  room  and  on  the  floor  above  it  is 
an  art  gallery.  Illustrated  papers,  school  magazines,  daily  papers, 
comfortable  chairs,  and  bright  environment,  attract  younger  boys, 
who  (we  hope)  gradually  form  a  library  habit'.  Similarly  the 
librarian  of  St.  Felix  School,  Southwold,  reports:  'We  find  the 
library  most  attractive.  It  is  a  beautiful  room,  and  the  elder  girls 
often  do  their  preparation  there,  and  take  down  books  for  reference 
and  reading  from  the  shelves  at  will.     It  is  open  all  day  long.' 

The  difficulty  is  to  combine  the  lure  of  attractiveness  with  attention 
to  (b),  an  encouragement  of  taste  for  the  best.  There  is  room,  for 
instance,  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  newspapers  and  school  magazines  and  current  fiction  in  the 
library  proper.  One  plan,  followed  at  some  boarding-schools,  is  to 
put  fiction  and  the  lighter  periodicals  in  house  libraries,  and  to  adopt 
a  somewhat  severe  standard  for  the  school  library.  At  Clifton 
something  has  been  done  to  reveal  the  attractions  of  the  library 
to  many  who  would  not  discover  them  for  themselves  by  a  series 
of  small  exhibitions.  At  one  time  the  history  of  printing  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  century  has  been  illustrated  by  a 
display  of  books  arranged  chronologically  on  several  tables ;  at 
another  time  the  history  of  engraving  and  the  art  of  book-illustration  ; 
at  another  time  the  history  of  painting.  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
similar  exhibitions  each  term  :  historical  portraits,  architecture,  coins, 
the  world  in  pictures,  will  furnish  subjects  for  future  displays.  The 
value  of  such  exhibitions  is  much  increased  if  teachers,  after  studying 
them  a  little  for  themselves,  take  sets  of  pupils  round  and  give  them 
explanations  on  points  of  interest. 

Pupils  (and  masters)  often  complain  that  they  have  '  no  time '  to 
go  to  the  library.     Under  modern  conditions  the  school-day  is  filled 
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so  full  of  engagements  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  time  is  a  genuine 
one.  School  authorities  should  not  forget  that  training  in  the  use  of 
a  library  is  not  the  least  essential  part  of  a  good  education.  Nor 
should  teachers  forget  the  value  of  a  good  example.  There  ought  to 
be  no  doubt  in  the  pupils'  minds  that  the  master  cares  for  books 
for  their  own  sake,  and  is  not  afraid  of  taking  trouble  to  clear  up 
a  doubtful  point  by  research. 

Pictures  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  library ;  and  if  these 
are  not  left  to  accumulate  at  haphazard,  but  collected  on  some 
definite  plan,  they  may  have  great  educational  value.  Mention 
may  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  Medici  Society  and  the  Art  for 
Schools  Association.  The  device  of  frames  with  removable  backs, 
admitting  of  a  change  of  engravings  from  time  to  time,  is  useful.  So 
also  is  a  case  in  which  special  treasures  may  be  exhibited ;  and  such 
an  exhibition  is  very  likely  of  itself  to  draw  interesting  gifts  to  a 
school  library.  Clifton  boys  can  see  in  this  way  two  Greek  letters 
on  papyrus  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  centuries,  two  letters  of 
Addison  to  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  an  early  copy  of  'The 
Spectator ',  a  letter  of  Nelson,  a  manuscript  of  Newbolt,  some  early 
printed  books,  first  editions  of  ( The  Advancement  of  Learning '  and 
i  Poems  by  Two  Brothers '. 

At  small  expense  useful  and  interesting  collections  of  pictures  can 
be  made  to  illustrate  lessons  in  the  classics,  modern  literature,  history, 
architecture,  geography,  and  other  subjects.  For  these  purposes  post 
cards  need  not  be  disdained,  and  illustrations  from  periodicals  can  be 
mounted  on  card.  But  to  be  of  any  use  such  collections  must  be 
carefully  classified. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  all  teachers  'to  encourage  habits 
of  reading  and  research';  and  there  is  no  subject  in  which  the 
assistance  of  the  library  cannot  be  invoked.  Thus  the  teacher  of 
history  may  set  historical  problems  that  require  the  use  of  library 
books  for  their  solution ;  the  teacher  of  literature  can  set  literary 
questions  that  involve  research  and  comparison ;  the  teacher  of 
English  composition  can  choose  subjects  for  which  the  material  is 
to  be  found  in  the  library.  Some  hints  should  generally  be  given 
as  to  the  directions  in  which  research  may  profitably  be  made; 
and  subjects  should  preferably  be  chosen  for  which  the  material 
will  not  directly  be  found  in  any  one  authority.  Form-masters  and 
mistresses  can  also  do  much  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  school 
library  by  taking  their  classes  there  from  time  to  time,  showing  them 
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how  to  use  the  catalogue  and  how  to  find  books,  and  calling  their 
attention  to  useful  and  attractive  books  in  various  subjects. 

(b)  The  encouragement  of  a  taste  for  the  best  books.  The  library 
can  only  be  a  silent  educator,  but  it  can  none  the  less  be  a  very 
valuable  one.  If  we  take  pains  to  get  the  very  best  books  on  each 
subject,  those  who  use  the  library  are  not  likely  to  be  content  with 
inferior  books  for  themselves.  And  in  literature  our  ideal  should  be 
that  the  presence  of  a  book  in  the  library  may  be  a  guarantee  of  its 
high  quality,  while  the  absence  of  a  book  may  at  least  suggest  the 
presumption  that  it  is  not  an  accepted  classic. 

(c)  The  provision  of  books  of  reference  for  all  and  authorities  for 
specialists.  This  object  cannot  successfully  be  attained  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  specialists  on  the  school  staff.  They  should  be 
asked  to  suggest  additions  that  they  consider  desirable,  whilst 
bearing  in  mind  the  limits  fixed  by  available  funds  and  space  and 
the  claims  of  competing  subjects.  In  providing  books  for  the 
specialist  the  library  committee  will  necessarily  be  driven  to  a 
working  compromise  between  two  extremes.  For  specialist  masters 
the  library  performs  the  highest  service  if  it  purchases  publications 
too  expensive  and  elaborate  to  be  often  bought  by  individuals  (e.  g. 
the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Rolls 
Series,  the  publications  of  the  Hellenic  Society,  Egypt  and  Palestine 
Exploration  Funds,  Archaeological  and  Palaeographical  Societies, 
Modern  Language  Review,  Modern  Philology,  Classical  Quarterly, 
Burlington  Magazine,  &c).  Further,  to  support  the  societies  and 
publishers  that  produce  learned  works  is  in  itself  to  perform  a  service 
to  national  education,  and  one  that  the  school  librarian  ought  not  to 
lose  sight  of.  On  the  other  hand,  a  library  that  is  loaded  with 
learned  works  is  naturally  repellent  to  the  ordinary  boy  and  girl. 
Something  may  be  done  by  astuteness  of  arrangement  to  meet  this 
last  difficulty :  attractive  books  should,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  be 
placed  in  the  foreground  ;  specialist  treatises  may  be  stored  in  the 
background,  because  the  specialist  will  certainly  find  what  he  wants 
if  it  is  provided  for  him.  But  in  the  choice  of  books  it  will  be  well, 
for  the  sake  of  young  readers,  not  to  avoid  the  more  popular  and 
elementary  works,  provided  always  that  nothing  is  included  which  is 
not  of  good  quality. 

Most  pupils  understand  the  usefulness  of  the  c  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  \  Some  use  it  well,  but  not  wisely.  It  will  be  a  good 
thing  to  encourage  the   use   of   other  books  of  reference,  e.g.  the 
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Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  the  New  English  Dictionary,  the 
Dialect  Dictionary,  the  larger  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Dictionaries 
of  Antiquities,  the  Companion  to  English  History,  Dr.  Brewer's 
Dictionaries,  Nares5  Shakespeare  Glossary.  Teachers  can  help  a 
good  deal  by  setting  papers  of  the  (  General  Knowledge '  type,  and 
encouraging  the  use  of  the  library  in  the  search  for  answers. 


II.   How  is  the  Library  kept    up  to  Date?      Have 
you  any  Plan  for  f weeding  out'? 

1.  'An  attempt  is  made  to  purchase  all  books  necessary  in 
different  departments  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  at  school.  (We 
do  not  buy  mere  school  books  or  any  novels  which  are  not  "classical55.) 
At  intervals  space  is  gained  by  clearing  out  duplicates  or  books  which 
are  out  of  date 5  ( Winchester  College). 

2.  i  When  more  room  is  required  we  banish  out-of-date  books  to 
a  cellar  where  they  are  still  accessible  with  the  help  of  a  custodian. 
A  sale  of  some  old  books  is  now  contemplated5  (Rugby  School). 

3.  '  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  is  taken  by  the  librarian,  and 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  term  suggestions  of  new  books  may  be 
given  in  by  the  heads  of  each  department,  any  other  member  of  the 
staff,  or  sixth  form.  From  this  a  list  of  books  is  made  and  bought5 
(St.  Leonard's  School,  St.  Andrews). 

4.  '  New  books  are  bought  each  term,  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
the  latest.    We  aim  at  getting  the  best'  (Cheltenham Ladies'  College). 

5.  A  book  for  suggestions  should  be  kept  in  the  library,  and  its 
use  encouraged.  No  doubt  suggestions  will  often  be  made  that 
cannot  be  acted  upon,  but  it  should  be  possible  to  make  those  who 
contribute  suggestions  feel  that  their  ideas  have  received  consideration. 

6.  The  co-operation  of  specialist  members  of  the  staff  is,  as  has 
already  been  said,  essential.  The  Clifton  plan  is  to  have  small 
sub-committees  in  the  following  departments :  Theology,  Classics, 
Foreign  Languages,  History  and  Biography,  Economics  and  Educa- 
tion, Geography,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Natural  History,  Music 
and  the  Fine  Arts.  The  sub-committees  are  asked  not  merely  to 
suggest  additions,  but  from  time  to  time  to  go  through  the  shelves 
and  prepare  lists  of  books  that  may  be  removed  to  class-rooms  or 
banished  altogether.  Systematic  provision  for  'weeding  out'  is 
important  and  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
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7.  l  Libri  Desiderati.'  A  custom  obtains  at  some  schools  that 
pupils  on  leaving  contribute  a  book  to  the  school  library.  Admirable 
as  this  practice  is,  it  has  one  drawback ;  if  the  donors  have  unchecked 
choice  the  library  is  sure  to  receive  many  books  that  it  does  not 
particularly  want.  This  disadvantage  may  be  avoided  if  the  librarian 
publishes  periodically,  in  the  school  magazine  or  elsewhere,  a  list  of 
desirable  books. 

III.    The  Management  of  the  Library 

1.  A  school  library  on  an  adequate  scale  requires  the  services  of 
a  librarian  who  is  prepared  to  give  it  a  considerable  proportion  of  his 
time.  It  is  usual  to  appoint  one  of  the  staff  to  the  office,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  libraries,  to  give  him  an  assistant. 

2.  It  is  probable  that  hitherto  the  usefulness  of  a  school  library 
has  depended,  more  than  on  any  other  factor,  upon  the  happy  chance 
or  the  judgement  of  the  head  master,  which  has  given  it  a  good 
librarian.  No  doubt  the  good  librarian  is  '  born,  not  made  \  Yet  if 
he  has  no  training  for  work,  which  is  after  all  skilled  labour  requiring 
an  expert,  he  can  only  be  an  amateur  to  start  with,  and  he  is  liable  to 
be  called  away  to  other  tasks  before  he  has  even  learnt  his  job.  Some 
training  on  the  plan  of  the  post-school  course  supplied  by  Cheltenham 
Ladies'  College  seems  desirable. 

This  course  comprises  lectures  (with  practical  work)  on  Cataloguing, 
Library  Routine,  Classification,  Library  History  and  Equipment,  and 
the  Elements  of  Bibliography.  Under  this  last  head  are  included 
i  history  of  printing,  methods  of  book-illustration  and  book-production, 
history  of  bookbinding,  and  practical  bibliography,  i.e.  collation  and 
description  of  books,  compilation  of  bibliographies,  study  of  books  of 
reference,  and  book  selection '.  '  During  her  year  of  training  each 
student  must  (1)  make  a  catalogue  for  herself  of  fifty  volumes  (a)  in 
dictionary  catalogue  form  and  (b)  in  classified  catalogue  form  (by 
Dewey),  (2)  make  a  bibliography  of  some  subject  chosen  by  herself 
(not  limited  to  books  in  the  college  library)/ 

In  default  of  the  opportunity  for  training,  an  intelligent  man  or 
woman  can  find  means  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  by  reading  and 
observation.  But  the  point  is  that  the  librarian  and  the  school 
authorities  should  recognize  that  expert  knowledge,  however  obtained, 
is  essential.     An  ignorant  librarian  is  an  incompetent  one. 

3.  At  some  schools  (e.g.  Rugby,  Clifton,  Manchester  High  School 
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for  Girls)  there  is  a  library  committee  which  meets  at  least  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  At  Clifton  the  committee  consists  of  the  head 
master,  nine  or  ten  masters,  seven  of  the  sixth  form.  At  some 
schools  the  committee  merely  selects  books.  Probably  this  function 
is  better  performed  by  the  librarian  with  the  assistance  of  specialist 
sub-committees.  When  books  are  voted  for  by  a  general  committee, 
it  too  often  happens  that  the  more  expensive  (which  are  also  in  many 
cases  the  most  necessary)  books  in  special  subjects  are  rejected  by 
the  general  vote,  while  the  cheaper  books  (which  by  the  '  Libri 
Desiderati'  system  can  be  procured  without  any  vote  at  all)  are 
readily  assented  to.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
committee  should  have  a  real  voice  in  the  management.  It  is  only 
through  such  a  committee  that  the  librarian  can  be  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  staff  and  school  whose  servant 
he  is. 

4.  For  every  reason  —  for  the  sake  of  themselves,  the  library, 
and  the  school  —  the  help  of  the  sixth  form  should  be  enlisted  in 
management.  At  Clifton  seven  of  the  sixth,  of  whom  the  head 
of  the  school  is  generally  one,  attend  the  library  for  an  hour  a  week 
each ;  they  are  also  members  of  committee. 


IV.    Finance 

'Two  shillings  a  boy  is  paid  yearly  by  every  Commoner.  £25 
a  year  is  voted  by  the  College '  [Winchester  College). 

'  Every  boy  is  charged  a  small  fee  every  term,  and  masters  and 
a  few  resident  subscribers  contribute  7  s.  (5d.  per  year'  [Rugby 
School). 

'  The  Governors  have  given  a  yearly  grant  since  the  foundation  of 
the  school  in  1874,  generally  £20  for  the  Senior  and  £5  for  the 
Junior  Library  per  annum  '  [Manchester  High  School  for  Girls). 

'  The  School  Council  gives  every  term  a  grant  of  one  shilling  per 
head  for  every  girl  in  school.  Girls  on  leaving  give  a  subscription 
or  book.  No  fiction  is  bought  (only  presented).  About  £12  to 
£15  a  term  is  spent  on  books  at  the  librarian's  discretion.  The 
school  defrays  furnishing,  &c,  expenses  of  the  library*  (St.  Leonard's 
School,  St.  Andrews). 

At  Clifton  College  the  parents  of  new  boys  are  invited  by  circular 
to  promise  a  regular  subscription  to  the  library:  these  subscriptions 
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vary  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  a  term.  A  fresh  circular  is  sent  out  when 
boys  reach  the  fifth  form,  and  parents  are  asked  to  encourage  their 
sons  to  use  the  library.  The  sixth  form  give  a  voluntary  subscription 
towards  the  cost  of  periodicals,  and  many  books  (generally  from  the 
published  list  of  fLibri  Desiderati*)  are  given  by  boys  on  leaving 
the  school  and  by  old  Cliftonians.  Three  former  masters  are 
commemorated  by  endowment  funds  of  £100  and  upwards,  the 
interest  of  which  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  in  specified 
subjects.  The  yearly  income  is  substantially  increased  by  the 
interest  on  an  invested  surplus  and  by  the  sale  of  magazines.  The 
librarian  submits  an  audited  statement  of  accounts  and  an  estimate 
of  expenditure  for  the  current  year  to  the  committee  at  its  March 
meeting. 


V.    Cataloguing  and  Arrangement 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  elaborate  system  in  use  in  modern 
public  libraries.  What  is  wanted  is  a  system  by  which  even 
a  stupid  boy  or  girl  can  find  the  desired  book  without  much 
difficulty. 

Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  books  themselves  should  be  arranged 
according  to  subjects.  A  simple  classification  is  : — Divinity,  English 
Literature,  Latin,  Greek,  Classical  Criticism,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Philosophy  and  Economics,  Art,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Natural  History, 
Geology,  Geography  and  Travels,  Biography,  History,  Books  of 
Reference. 

The  catalogue  should  be  primarily  an  authors*  catalogue.  A  card 
catalogue  is  much  better  than  a  book  catalogue,  as  each  new  book  can 
be  inserted  without  much  trouble  in  its  right  place.  The  card  should 
bear  on  its  face  in  easily  legible  characters  the  particulars  necessary 
for  prompt  identification  of  the  book — author,  title,  No.  of  vols., 
edition,  size,  place  of  origin,  date :  in  the  top  left-hand  corner,  No. 
of  press  and  shelf. 

Example  : 

A  18         Morris  (William) 

The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung  and  the 
Fall  of  the  Niblungs 
2nd  edition 

8vo.    London,  1877. 
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If  the  title  is  very  long  it  may  be  abbreviated.  The  principle  that 
the  object  of  the  card  is  to  help  the  reader  to  find  what  he  wants  as 
quickly  as  possible  should  take  precedence  of  all  rules  devised  by 
bibliographers. 

Either  on  cards  or  in  a  book  there  should  be  a  shelf- catalogue  for 
the  librarian's  use.  In  this  the  books  should  be  entered  very  briefly, 
a  single  line  being  given  to  each  entry. 

Example : 

Vols. 

Jusserand,  Literary  History        .     3 

Bradley,  Shakespearean  Tragedy     1 

„        Lectures  on  Poetry        .     1 

If  the  shelf-catalogue  is  carefully  kept  up  to  date,  there  is  no  need 
to  number  the  individual  volumes  in  the  library:  the  absence  of  a 
volume  can  quickly  be  detected  by  comparing  the  shelf-catalogue 
with  the  shelf. 

If  it  is  not  found  possible  to  prepare  a  complete  subjects'  catalogue 
in  addition  to  the  authors'  catalogue  for  general  use  (and  if  the 
library  is  itself  arranged  according  to  subjects  this  is  hardly 
necessary)  a  good  plan  is  to  insert  in  the  general  alphabetical 
catalogue  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  especially  in  cases  where 
a  student  who  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  authorities  on  the 
subject  he  was  investigating  might  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
the  right  book.  In  such  cases  the  full  details  already  entered  on  the 
author's  card  need  not  be  furnished  again. 

Librarians  and  others  will  find  the  admirable  Subjects'  Catalogue 
of  the  London  Library  very  helpful.  A  copy  of  the  Publishers' 
Catalogue  is  also  useful  for  reference.  This  is  an  expensive  work 
to  purchase  and  also  soon  goes  out  of  date ;  but  as  all  large  book- 
sellers require  a  copy  of  the  current  edition,  it  may  be  possible  to 
acquire  a  fairly  recent  edition  cheaply. 

VI.    Library  Regulations 

1.  The  principle  of  accessibility  has  already  been  insisted  on  :  it 
must  govern  all  the  regulations  that  are  made.  Thus,  if  the  users 
of  the  library  can  be  taught  to  enter  their  own  \  borrowings  and 
returnings  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  on  the  librarian's  table, 
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this  is  obviously  better  than  the  plan  of  allowing  no  books  to  be 
taken  away  except  during  the  librarian's  hours  of  attendance.  To 
prevent  the  confusion  caused  if  books  get  into  wrong  shelves, 
it  is  well  to  make  a  rule  that  they  shall  only  be  replaced  by  the 
librarian. 

2.  Most  school  libraries  combine  the  functions  of  a  reference 
library  and  a  lending  library.  The  Winchester  regulations  forbid 
the  removal  of  books  from  the  boys'  library  during  the  day :  they 
may  be  taken  out  in  the  evening  by  being  entered  in  a  book,  but 
must  be  returned  the  next  morning  :  books  not  in  special  demand 
may  be  taken  out  for  longer  periods  on  application  to  the  librarian.' 
At  Clifton  books  may  be  taken  out  at  any  time  by  the  staff  and 
sixth  form  and  by  a  few  fifth  form  boys  who  have  obtained  special 
permission ;  books  (up  to  a  limit  of  three  volumes)  may  be  kept  for 
four  weeks  by  a  master  or  one  week  by  a  boy,  but  can  be  renewed  by 
the  simple  process  of  making  a  fresh  entry ;  the  privilege  of  renewal 
is  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  fresh  application  has  been  made 
for  the  volume  in  a  register  provided  for  the  purpose ;  and  all  books 
are  called  in  at  the  end  of  term. 

3.  Dictionaries  and  other  reference  books  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  library.  It  is  well  to  make  this  clear  by  a  label  attached 
externally  to  such  books.  A  similar  regulation  is  commonly  made 
about  current  magazines  and  about  all  new  books  during  the  term  in 
which  they  have  been  added  to  the  library. 

4.  The  question,  i  How  do  you  prevent  the  loss  of  books  without 
vexatiously  restricting  borrowers  ? '  elicited  an  interesting  variety  of 
answers,  which  ranged  from  the  cheerful  admission  of  one  public 
school — i  Usually  quite  forty  to  fifty  books  are  missing  at  the  end  of 
the  term :  about  80  per  cent,  of  these  drift  back  in  the  course  of  two 
years  :  net  loss  about  £7  worth  of  books  a  year ' — to  the  Draconian 
method  announced  by  a  lady  librarian — c  When  a  volume  is  missed, 
the  library  is  locked  till  the  book  reappears  '.  The  last  plan  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  may  seriously  restrict  the  usefulness  of  the 
library.  Moreover,  if  the  offender  should  prove  to  be  a  member  of 
the  staff,  as  may  conceivably  be  the  case,  it  is  unfair  to  penalize  the 
pupils,  unless  Horace's  '  Quidquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi' 
is  to  be  accepted  as  a  principle  for  imitation.  No  one  has  discovered 
an  infallible  prescription  for  making  the  loss  of  books  impossible, 
but  experience  seems  to  show  that  if  the  librarian  exercises  vigilance 
the  losses  will  not  be  numerous.     Losses  are  far  more  often  due  to 
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carelessness  than  to  wilful  dishonesty,  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
borrowers  can  generally  be  kept  in  check  by  care  on  the  part  of  the 
librarian.  Losses  should  be  detected  as  promptly  as  possible  by 
overhauling  the  shelves  continually  on  a  systematic  plan  with  the 
shelf- catalogue. 

VII.    The  Choice  of  Books 

This  has  already  been  considered  to  some  extent  in  Sections  I  and 
II,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  suggest  a  few  principles  for  guidance, 
especially  with  regard  to  English  studies. 

1.  In  English  literature  the  first  aim  should  be  to  supply  the 
library  with  the  best  available  editions  of  all  standard  authors,  securing 
first  those  who  ought  to  be  read,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  school.  By 
c  best  editions '  are  to  be  understood  those  of  which  the  text  is  most 
accurate  and  complete,  but  excellence  of  printing,  paper,  and  binding 
is  certainly  not  to  be  left  out  of  account.  Standard  collections 
of  poems  and  prose  specimens  should  be  added,  e.  g.  The  Golden 
Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics,  The  Oxford  Book  of  English 
Verse,  Child's  collection  of  Ballads,  Ward's  English  Poets,  Craik's 
English  Prose  Specimens,  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  English 
Literature} 

2.  The  library  should  contain  all  standard  biographies  of  the 
great  authors  (including  a  set  of  English  Men  of  Letters) ;  also 
famous  diaries  and  collections  of  letters. 

3.  It  should  contain  one  or  more  good  histories  of  English 
literature — of  the  whole  and  of  each  period ;  the  standard  works 
of  literary  criticism,  grammars,  dictionaries,  a  good  prosody,  some 
good  works  on  the  history  of  the  language. 

4.  The  purchase  of  editions  valuable  because  of  their  rarity  is 
hardly  a  suitable  application  of  the  funds  of  a  school  library.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  librarian  should  certainly  welcome  gifts  of  rare 
editions,  as  they  may  be  very  helpful  in  stimulating  an  interest 
in  books. 

5.  The  desirability  of  keeping  the  standard  high  may  be  empha- 
sized once  more  in  conclusion.     We  do  not  want  our  pupils  to  be 

1  In  a  later  pamphlet  the  Association  hopes  to  give  school  librarians  sug- 
gestions towards  their  list  of  authors  and  editions.  .Meanwhile  some  help  will 
be  found  in  the  lists  contained  in  certain  pamphlets  already  issued  (Nos.  3,  15, 
21,  23). 
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content  with  inaccurate  and  superficial  information,  and  it  should 
not  be  given  them  in  the  school  library.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  book  which  is  to  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  superficiality 
is  equally  to  be  rejected  on  the  score  of  style.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  enter  a  word  of  special  caution  against  some  of  the  ex- 
pensive sets  of  encyclopaedic  works  industriously  pressed  by  travellers 
upon  head  masters  and  librarians. 
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ENGLISH  PAPERS  IN  EXAMINATIONS  FOR 
PUPILS  OF  SCHOOL  AGE  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  WALES 

[Note. — The  whole  question  of  examinations  in  English  came  up 
for  discussion  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  1908,  and 
since  1909  a  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  annually  to 
report  on  them.  The  various  reports  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  are  now,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  published  together.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  remove  entirely  repetitions  due  to  the  combination  of 
separate  documents.] 

I.   EXAMINATIONS  AFFECTING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  publication  of  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  elementary 
examinations  in  English  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
English  Association  is  committed  to  any  approval  of  the  system 
now  in  vogue.  The  whole  principle  of  subjecting  children  at  this 
stage  to  external  examination  is  on  educational  grounds  open  to  grave 
question.  It  is  very  significant  that  in  Scotland  the  practice  has  been 
almost  abandoned  ;  there  the  duty  of  examining  young  children  is 
left  to  the  teacher,  and  the  results  are  checked  by  the  inspector.  All 
that  is  attempted  in  the  present  Report  is  to  criticize  the  working  of 
the  system  and  to  point  out  the  methods  best  calculated  in  existing 
circumstances  to  render  it  efficient. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Report  the  schemes  of  the  following 
examinations  have  been  regarded  as  sufficiently  representative  to 
afford  ;i  l»;isis  of  criticism  :  the  Junior  Scholarships  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  Junior  City  and  other  Scholarships  of  Liverpool, 
the  examinations  for  free  admission  to  the  Municipal  Secondary  and 
High  Schools  of  Manchester,  the  County  Minor  Scholarships  in  the 
Wist  Riding,  the  County  Entrance  Scholarships  in  Glamorgan,  and 
the  examinations  of  the  Joint  Scholarship  Board.  In  these  examina- 
tions the  age  of  the  candidates  ranges  from  eleven  to  thirteen. 
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Composition 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  type  of  examination  the  main  test  will  be 
Composition.  The  question  by  which  the  candidate's  proficiency  in 
composing  is  tested,  and  which  may  for  the  sake  of  brevity  be  called 
the  essay-question,  sometimes  forms  part  of  a  paper  containing 
a  number  of  other  questions  (e.g.  on  Grammar).  This  is  not  a  good 
arrangement,  as  it  tends  to  distract  and  confuse  the  mind  of  the 
child-candidate,  who,  in  planning  and  writing  his  '  essay ',  should  be 
free  to  concentrate  his  whole  attention  on  that  difficult  task.  The 
'  essay  '  should  form  a  paper  by  itself,  and  should  have  a  stated  time 
assigned  to  it. 

It  is  fortunately  now  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  required 
composition  should  never  at  this  stage  be  an  essay  on  an  abstract 
theme.  It  should  indeed  rarely  be  an  essay  at  all,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  that  word.  It  will  generally  take  one  of  two  forms  :  (a)  a  descrip- 
tive account,  or  a  narrative,  involving  some  attempt  at  original 
writing ;  or  (b)  a  reproduction  of  a  story.  After  some  remarks  on 
these  two  forms,  further  suggestions  will  be  offered. 

(a)  A  descriptive  account  or  a  narrative.  This  should  be  strictly 
confined  to  subjects  within  the  range  of  the  children's  experience. 

They  should  have  a  choice  of  subjects  ;  and  these  may  often  be 
taken  from  their  own  school  life  and  the  books  they  have  read  in  class. 

(b)  Reproduction  of  a  narrative  in  verse  or  prose  read  aloud  by  the 
examiner  or  silently  read  by  the  children.  It  is  essential  here  that 
the  story  should  be  definite  and  complete  in  itself.  Home  they 
brought  her  warrior  dead,  Young  Lochinvar,  and  The  Inchcape  Rock 
may  be  instanced  as  poems  suitable  for  this  kind  of  test.  Classical 
myths  like  the  story  of  Narcissus,  or  folk-tales  like  those  of  Grimm, 
would  also  furnish  suitable  themes  ;  but  it  is  important  that  the 
story  selected  for  this  purpose  should  not  contain  too  much  material. 

(c)  Expansion,  or  other  alteration,  of  a  given  story.  The  mere  outline 
of  a  familiar  story  (e.g.  a  fable)  may  be  given,  and  the  candidate  may 
be  told  to  fill  in  the  details. 

Usually,  however,  the  story  will  be  unfamiliar,  in  which  case 
a  fuller  outline  should  be  provided.  Here  it  may  be  useful,  as 
a  variation,  to  tell  the  story  only  in  part  and  leave  it  for  the  children 
to  complete. 

Again,  alteration  in  the  form  of  a  story  may  be  required.  For 
instance,  the  candidate  may  be  told  to  reproduce  the  story  in  the 
shape  of  dialogue  (the  writing  of  which  is  a  good  test).  Or  it  may  be 
given  in  the  third  person  from  the  spectator's  point  of  view,  and 
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the  candidate  may  be  asked  to  reproduce  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  of  the  characters.  A  story  selected  for  this  form  of  repro- 
duction must  obviously  be  one  which  would  make  a  wide  appeal 
and  impress  itself  easily  on  the  minds  of  the  children.  Thus,  if  an 
historical  subject  be  chosen  and  the  children  are  told  in  sufficient 
detail  the  story  of  Gunpowder  Plot,  a  confession  of  Guy  Fawkes 
after  his  capture  would  give  scope  for  imaginative  treatment. 

(d)  A  letter.  Hackneyed  themes  such  as  '  How  I  spent  my  holidays ' 
should  be  avoided,  and  so  should  any  subject  which  is  unsuited  to 
the  age  of  the  children. 

It  is  sometimes  important  to  state  clearly  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  proposed  letter  is  to  be  written.  For  instance,  the  child 
may  be  told  to  write  a  letter  to  a  country  friend  of  the  same  age 
giving  an  invitation  to  London  and  suggesting  how  the  time  may  be 
spent  during  the  visit. 

Another  method  is  to  print  a  letter  in  the  examination  paper 
and  to  tell  the  candidate  to  answer  it. 

Vocabulary 

Only  those  who  have  had  some  years'  experience  of  teaching 
realize  the  painfully  limited  range  of  a  child's  vocabulary  ;  this 
difficulty  requires  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  at  every 
stage  of  the  child's  school  life.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  some  form 
of  composition  a  test  of  vocabulary  may  be  imposed.  This  may  be 
effected  in  various  ways  : — 

(a)  By  supplying  a  paragraph  and  asking  for  equivalents  to  some 
of  the  harder  words. 

(b)  By  supplying  a  paragraph  and  asking  for  a  one-word  equiva- 
lent to  special  phrases. 

(c)  By  supplying  isolated  words  and  asking  for  sentences  which  not 
only  include  them  but  also  illustrate  their  meaning.  A  question 
merely  asking  for  ;i  sentence  which  includes  the  word  'aviator' 
may  be  met  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  young  with  such  an  answer 
as  '  The  aviator  came  to  see  me  this  morning'. 
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Spelling  and  Punctuation 

The  composition  written  by  the  candidate  supplies  a  test  of 
proficiency  in  spellingand  punctuation,  hut  not  by  itself  a  sufficient 
or  a  fair  test.  Even  people  of  mature  age  make  occasional  mistakes 
in  spelling,  and  it  is  quite  unfair  in  a  composition  test  to  mark 
severely  the  errors  of  a  child  whose  mental  powers  are  concentrated 
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on  the  task  of  invention  and  expression.  In  such  a  case  errors  of 
spelling  should  be  weighed,  not  counted.  A  good  sentence  or  a  good 
paragraph  remains  essentially  good  even  if  it  is  disfigured  by  some 
faults  of  spelling.  To  spell '  fascinated '  in  a  composition,  for  instance, 
without  the  s  or  without  the  c  is  a  venial  blunder  if  the  word  is 
correctly  used  ;    though  it  should  not  be  venial  to  write  '  their  is  '. 

Similarly  the  imperfect  punctuation  of  a  composition  should  not 
be  hardly  dealt  with  ;  and  in  general,  the  niceties  of  punctuation 
should  not  be  insisted  on.  It  is  sufficient  for  children  at  this  stage 
if  they  know  how  to  use  the  comma,  the  note  of  interrogation, 
quotation  marks  in  dialogue,  and  the  full  stop. 

A  separate  test  in  spelling  and  punctuation  is  necessary  if  the 
children  are  to  be  fairly  marked,  and  the  best  method  is  still  the  old- 
fashioned  one  of  dictating  a  passage  carefully  chosen  and  within 
their  range.  Dialogue  is  often  useful,  especially  as  a  test  for 
punctuation. 

No  spelling  exercise  should  be  framed  in  such  a  form  as  to  con- 
fuse the  children  or  suggest  that  the  examiner  wished  to  catch  them 
tripping. 

Oral  Test 

It  is  desirable  that  all  candidates  who  have  qualified  in  their  paper 
work  should,  in  addition,  be  subjected  to  an  oral  test  in  English.  This 
is  especially  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  discrimination  between  candi- 
dates. The  best  plan  is  to  give  a  short  passage  to  be  read  at  sight ; 
this  tests  the  candidate's  mental  grasp,  perception  of  the  meaning 
of  words,  pronunciation,  and  facility  in  reading.  A  few  questions 
should  follow,  aimed  chiefly  at  gauging  the  reader's  power  of  inter- 
pretation. Care  should  be  taken  to  elicit  from  him  both  the  general 
meaning  of  the  passage  and  the  significance  of  particular  phrases  and 
sentences. 

Grammar 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  advisability  of  teaching  formal  Grammar  to 
young  children,  and,  even  if  the  subject  is  included  in  the  curriculum 
at  this  stage,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  systematic  test  is  necessary  or 
desirable.  Exercises  in  formal  Grammar  tend  to  become  purely 
mechanical,  and  to  ask  young  children  even  to  pick  out  the  subject 
and  predicate  in  a  given  sentence  is  no  adequate  test  of  their  intelli- 
gence. It  is  therefore  suggested  that  no  Grammar  questions  should 
be  set  in  this  type  of  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value 
of  constructive  Grammar  has  already  been  recognized  under  the  head 
of  '  Vocabulary  '. 
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II.    EXAMINATIONS  AFFECTING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  Influence  of  Examinations 

Secondary  education  in  England  has  been  so  much  dominated  by 
examinations  that  if  insufficient  time  is  devoted  to  any  subject  and 
if  the  teaching  of  it  is  unsatisfactory,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  responsibility  does  not  lie  with  the  schools  alone,  but  must  be 
shared  by  the  examining  bodies.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the 
subject  of  English. 

Until  comparatively  recently  the  only  English  subject  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  many  Secondary  Schools  was  formal  Grammar, 
and  the  teaching  of  this  one  subject  did  little  to  develop  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  pupils.  Sentences  were  analysed  into  the  most  subtle 
divisions.  Words  were  parsed  in  the  minutest  detail.  Definitions, 
rules  and  exceptions,  lists  of  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  columns  of  Latin 
and  Greek  prefixes  and  suffixes  were  learnt  by  heart  from  text-books. 
But  for  all  this  the  examinations  were,  in  part  at  least,  to  blame,  since 
the  papers  consisted  mainly,  and  sometimes  wholly,  of  questions  on 
Grammar,  and  these  questions  encouraged  the  reproduction  of  rote- 
work  and  the  vain  elaboration  of  technicalities. 

Again,  the  complaint  has  been  general  that  the  pupils  of  Secondary 
Schools  can  neither  write  English  nor  speak  it  connectedly.  In  the 
past,  at  any  rate,  the  character  of  the  composition  tests  in  examina- 
tions was  at  least  partially  accountable  for  this.  Even  yet  there 
are  no  oral  tests,  and  until  the  last  few  years  the  only  test  employed 
was  ill-fitted  to  further  the  art  of  writing  English.  Even  for  the 
youngest  children  it  was  a  formal  essay.  Further,  the  time  allowed 
for  this  essay  was  utterly  inadequate,  and  the  subjects  prescribed 
were  seldom  within  the  mental  range  and  experience  of  the  candidates. 
For  example,  in  a  well-known  examination  taken  by  thousands  of 
candidates  annually,  boys  and  girls  of  about  sixteen  were  a  few  years 
ago  asked  to  write  essays  on  Heredity,  Longevity.  Wit  and  Humour, 
Free  Trade,  and  Municipal  Trading.  It  sounds  ironical  in  the 
circumstances  to  recommend  them  '  to  give  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  essay  ',  and  at  the  same  time  to  warn 
tli' in  thai  'regard  will  be  paid  to  excellence  of  matter  and  style 
rather  than  to  length  '. 

Then'  can  be  no  doubt  that  examination  syllabuses  and  papers 
have  in  tin-  pasl  exercised,  and  are  still  to  some  extent  exercising, 
an  injurious  influence  on  the  teaching  of  English  Literature. 
Some  examination  bodies  are  contented   with  too  little.     A  candi- 
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date,  even  at  the  Senior  Stage,  can  have  'English  Literature' 
endorsed  on  his  certificate  by  satisfying  the  examiners  in  know- 
ledge of  a  single  play  of  Shakespeare.  Other  examination  bodies 
demand  more  than  can  reasonably  be  expected.  In  addition  to 
set  books,  they  require  such  knowledge  of  a  special  period  as  it  is 
impossible  under  ordinary  school  conditions  for  young  pupils  to 
acquire  at  first  hand.  The  papers  set  until  recent  years  compelled 
teachers  and  pupils  to  concentrate  on  the  externals,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  vital  elements  of  literature.  The  typical  paper,  for  instance, 
on  a  Shakespeare  play  was  concerned  with  its  probable  date,  the 
sources  of  the  plot,  references  in  contemporary  literature,  peculiarities 
in  grammar  and  style,  anachronisms,  allusions,  problems  of  history 
and  geography — anything  but  the  play  as  literature.  Such  papers 
encouraged  the  use  of  over-annotated  editions  with  elaborate  intro- 
ductions, against  which  there  is  a  wholesome  reaction  at  the 
present  time.  The  questions  on  special  periods,  again,  led  to  the 
production  of  second-hand  critical  statements  representing  little  or 
nothing  in  the  mind  of  the  candidate. 

Examination  syllabuses  and  papers,  particularly  as  regards 
Grammar  and  Composition,  have  undergone  a  sensible  modification 
within  the  last  few  years.  But  the  syllabuses  and  papers  in  English 
Literature  have  on  the  whole  failed  to  correspond  with  the  improved 
position  of  the  subject  in  the  school  curriculum  and  the  notable 
reform  in  the  methods  of  teaching  it.  Content  and  thought  are  often 
neglected,  while  form  and  language  are  apt  to  be  unduly  emphasized. 

Stages  of  Examination 

School  examinations  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 
classes : — 

A.  Those  at  the  Preliminary  Stage,  for  pupils  of  about  thirteen 

or  fourteen. 

B.  Those  at  the  Junior  Stage,  for  pupils  of  about  fifteen. 

C.  Those  at  the  Senior  Stage,  for  pupils  of  about  sixteen. 

D.  Those  at   the   Higher   Stage,  for   pupils  of  eighteen   and 

above. 

Note 

Before  proceeding  to  make  recommendations  as  to  these  several 
stages,  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  three  points  which  concern 
all  of  them  : — 

(i)  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  examination  to  insoection. 
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(ii)  The  examination  at  every  stage  should  be,  in  part,  oral, 
(iii)  Questions  on  the  History  of  the  English  Language  should 
not  be  set  at  any  stage. 

A.     Examinations  at  the  Preliminary  Stage 

University  Preliminary  Local  and  similar  external  examina- 
tions intended  for  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  have  been 
ignored.  They  are  taken  by  very  few  Secondary  Schools  of  any 
repute,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has,  rightly,  condemned  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  lead  to  too  early  specialization  and  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  pupils  and  teachers  from  their  regular  course 
of  work.  External  examinations  in  English  at  this  stage  are  par- 
ticularly harmful,  in  that  they  make  provision  for  written  tests 
alone.  The  inevitable  tendency  in  preparing  for  such  examinations 
is  to  pay  undue  attention  to  written  work,  at  an  age  when  special 
emphasis  ought  to  be  laid  on  reading  aloud,  recitation,  and  oral 
composition,  with  a  view  to  correct  and  fluent  self-expression  with 
the  living  voice. 

B.     Examinations  at  the  Junior  Stage 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  report  on  external  examinations 
in  English  at  the  Junior  Stage  taken  by  pupils  of  about  fifteen  years 
of  age.  While,  however,  suggestions  are  submitted  for  their  improve- 
ment, approval  of  the  principle  of  external  examinations  at  this 
stage  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  Consultative  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  their  report  on  Examinations  in  Secondary 
Schools  [Cd.  6004  :  1911],  recommended  that  no  external  examina- 
tion should  be  taken  until  pupils  reach  a  class  of  the  average  age 
of  sixteen.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  average  school  life 
of  boys  and  girls  in  England  is  so  short  that  the  adoption  of  this 
recommendation  would  at  present  be  attended  with  very  great 
difficulties.  So  many  pupils  now  leave  school  about  the  age  of 
fifteen  that  even  the  Consultative  Committee  qualified  their  recom- 
mendation by  saying,  '  Some  arrangement  should  be  devised, 
whereby  these  younger  pupils  may  be  provided  with  a  certificate, 
which  will  serve  as  an  evidence  of  that  amount  of  education  which 
they  have  received,  and  be  of  service  to  them  in  securing  employ- 
ment'. The  certificate  which  they  recommended  was  one  based  on 
suceess  in  the  usual  internal  examinations  and  on  the  school  record. 
In  existing  circumstances,  however,  the  certificate  sought  by  pupils 
at  this  age  is  one  awarded  <>n  tin-  results  of  an  external  examination 

A   .'{ 
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such  as  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Junior  Local.  Pending  the  abandon- 
ment of  such  external  examinations,  it  is  necessary  to  criticize  the 
system  as  it  stands,  and  to  point  out  the  methods  best  adapted  to 
render  it  efficient. 

Grammar 

The  inclusion  of  English  Grammar  in  the  school  curriculum 
can  be  amply  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  affords  valuable  mental 
discipline,  and  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  developing  clear 
and  logical  thought. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  examiner  must  lay  the  chief  stress 
on  the  functions  of  words  and  groups  of  words  in  a  sentence,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  old  insistence  upon  definition,  elaborate 
classification,  and  inflexion.  Similarly  he  must  attach  greater 
importance  to  analysis  than  to  parsing,  for  the  reason  that 
analysis  involves  real  mental  effort,  whereas  accurate  parsing  is 
largely  the  result  of  mere  rote- work.  If  Grammar  is  to  hold  its  own 
as  a  mental  gymnastic,  function  and  the  relation  of  word  to  word, 
and  of  phrase  and  clause  to  sentence,  must  be  considered  of  primary 
importance,  while  rules  governing  inflexion,  and  exceptions  to  such 
rules,  should  be  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place. 

Grammar  papers  often  contain  questions  on  the  History  of  the 
Language  ;  but  these  should  be  avoided.  There  is  no  time  at 
this  stage  to  teach  the  subject  scientifically  ;  and  if  knowledge 
of  it  is  demanded  by  the  examiner,  the  result  will  be  that  the  candi- 
dates merely  learn  by  heart  a  few  lists  and  tabulated  statements. 
Most  teachers  will  try  to  interest  their  pupils  in  the  subject  as 
opportunity  occurs,  without  the  stimulus  of  an  examination. 

In  order  to  illustrate  these  points,  the  following  questions  are 
given  as  examples  of  what  should  be  avoided  in  setting  a  Grammar 
paper.  The  questions,  which  are  taken  from  papers  set  within  the 
last  six  years  by  well-known  examining  bodies,  are  mechanical,  and 
some  of  them  are  useless.  Teaching  intended  to  satisfy  this  kind 
of  examination  would  dull  any  imaginative  power  the  pupil  might 
possess,  and  would  encourage  unintelligent  rote-work. 

Questions  on  Accidence 
Classification. 

1 .  Name  two  classes  of  nouns  which  by  their  nature  do  not  admit 

of  a  plural,  and  two  classes  of  adjectives  which  do  not 
admit  of  comparison. 

2.  Give  two  nouns  having  two  forms  of  the  plural  with  separate 

meanings,  and  two  nouns  with  different  meanings  in  the 
singular  and  plural. 
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3.  Into  what  classes  would  you  divide  adjectives ?    Give  examples. 

4.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  adverbs  ?     Give  examples. 

5.  Give  the  first  person  singular  of  the  past  tense,  past  participle 

and  present  participle  of  blow,  draw,  awake,  begin,  creep, 
cut. 

Definition. 

6.  Define  a  prefix.    Mention  three  prefixes  in  English,  and  state 

from  what  language  each  is  derived. 

7.  Define  a  participle.     Give  the  past  participle  of  tear,  string, 

spread. 

Rules  for  Inflexion. 

8.  Give,  with  an  example  of  each,  two  ways  of  forming  the  plural 

of  nouns,  other  than  by  adding  s  or  es  to  the  singular. 

9.  State  the  main  uses  of  the  subjunctive  mood.    Give  examples. 
10.  Explain  inflexion.     Mention  two  different  forms  of  inflexion 

which  mark  number,  and  two  which  mark  case. 

To  these  questions  on  accidence  may  be  added  a  few  on  syntax, 
though  the  questions  set  on  syntax  in  Junior  Examinations  of  the 
last  few  years  have  not  been  numerous,  and  in  most  cases  have 
been  suitable  and  adapted  to  encourage  satisfactory  methods  of 
teaching  Grammar.  Exception  might,  however,  be  taken  to  certain 
tests  in  parsing,  which  perhaps  require  a  more  advanced  knowledge 
of  syntax  than  can  be  expected  of  pupils  of  fifteen,  and  also  to 
questions  involving  detailed  classification.  The  following  are  such 
undesirable  questions  recently  set : — 

Questions  on  Syntax 

(1)  Parse  fully  the  words  underlined  in  the  following  passage  : — 

'  Perish  the  thought  of  selling  our  country  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  !  Even  if  money-making  were  the  only  true 
ambition  ;  even  then,  strange  paradox,  Britons  would 
have  need  of  exertion  lest  the  writing  on  the  wall  be 
growing  every  moment  more  distinct.  .  .  .' 

(2)  Parse  fully  the  words  underlined  in  the  following  passage  : — 

'  Sweet  spring,  thou  comest  with  thy  goodly  train, 
Thy  head  with  (lames,  thy  mantle  bright  with  flowers.' 

(3)  Write  down  three  sentences,  one  in  each  ease,  showing  how 

a  noun  may  be  used  (a)  as  a  nominative,  (b)  in  apposi- 
tion, (c)  as  a  nominative  of  address. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  questions  are  suggested  as 
useful,  because  they  tend  to  promote  the  teaching  of  Grammar  as 
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a  means  of  developing  facility  in  the  use  of  language,  and  of  encourag- 
ing thought  and  common  sense.  Though  little  stress  is  laid  on 
technicalities,  they  call  for  an  accurate  and  definite  knowledge  of 
the  broad  principles  of  Grammar. 

Questions  on  Accidence  and  Syntax 

1 .  As  the  mist  rose,  from  our  point  of  vantage  we  saw  a  man,  his 

hands  tied  behind  his  back,  being  dragged  towards  the  camp 
fire,  presumably  to  prepare  for  execution. 

What  parts  of  speech  do  the  groups  of  words  underlined  stand 
for? 

2.  In  each  of  the  following  sentences,  state  the  nature  of  the 

subordinate  clause,  and  its  relation  to  the  principal  clause  : — 

(a)  The  very  day  he  landed,  he  came  to  see  me. 

(b)  I  leave  you  to  decide  whether  that  is  a  just  verdict. 

(c)  Since  you  are  going  so  soon,  I  will  tell  you  the  news  now. 

(d)  What  applies  to  you,  applies  to  them  also  in  the  same  degree. 

(e)  However  hard  he  works,  he  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  tense  ?    Write  down  the  first  person  singular 

of  three  different  tenses,  with  their  names.    Give  also  examples 
in  sentences  of  three  different  moods  of  a  verb,  naming  them. 

4.  Rewrite  the  following  passages,   turning  the  verbs   into  the 

passive  voice  without  altering  the  sense : — 

(a)  The  snowflakes  struck  them  in  the  face,  and  at  each  bend  of 
the  road  a  fresh  gust  overcame  them  :  but  even  so  they 
reached  the  inn  before  dark. 

(b)  Our  friends  will  buy  some  tickets. 

5.  (a)  Construct  sentences  to  show  the  various  uses  of  the  words 

'  since  ',  '  after ',  '  yet ' ;    or 
(b)  Explain  the  functions  of  the  words  underlined  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  : — 

(i)  We  shall  reach  the  village  before  sunset, 
(ii)  A  thing  that  he  had  never  done  before, 
(hi)  Before  you  go,  come  to  see  me. 
(iv)  Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  Court 
My  mansion  is. 

6.  State  the  functions  of  the  words  underlined  in  the  following 

sentences  : — 

(a)  Reading  the  newspapers  regularly,  I  am  struck  by  the  number 

of  advertisements. 

(b)  The  reading  of  the  proclamation  took  some  time. 

(c)  She  moved  the  reading-stand  nearer  the  light. 

(d)  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. 

(e)  I  came  to  tell  you  what  we  had  done. 
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7.  Rewrite  each  of  these  complex  sentences  as  a  simple  sentence 

without  changing  the  sense  : — 

(a)  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  succeeded  so  well. 

(b)  No  one  can  say  at  what  time  he  will  arrive. 

(c)  We  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter. 

(d)  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  that  the  man  was  innocent. 

8.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  correctly,  with  any  necessary 

explanations  of  the  changes  made  : — 

(a)  Too  great  a  variety  of  studies  distract  the  mind. 

(b)  The  fact  of  the  Government  doing  this  made  him  feel  like 
Wellington  did. 

(c)  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  come  to-morrow. 

(d)  Here  are  two  lines :  which  is  the  greatest  ? 

[Care  must  be  taken  that  only  mistakes  of  fairly  common  occur- 
rence are  set  for  correction.] 

9.  Passage  (in  prose  or  verse)  for  analysis,  mainly  into  sentences 

and  clauses. 

[Over-elaboration  is  to  be  deprecated.] 

Composition 

The  aim  of  examining  in  Composition  is,  primarily,  to  discover  if 
candidates  are  able  to  express  their  own  thoughts  freely  and  in  good 
English  on  subjects  within  their  mental  grasp  ;  and,  further,  to  test 
their  ability  to  reproduce  the  gist  of  what  they  hear  or  read  and  to 
show  discrimination  in  the  use  of  words,  with  regard  both  to  meaning 
and  sound. 

Every  examination  paper  should  therefore  include,  for  continuous 
composition  in  essay  form,  a  choice  of  subjects  wide  enough  to  appeal 
to  candidates  of  diverse  types  and  varying  interests,  and  well  within 
the  range  of  the  reading,  observation,  and  reflection  fairly  to  be 
expected  from  them.  For  this  essay  a  specified  period  of  not  less  than 
an  hour  should  be  allowed,  during  which  time  no  other  questions 
should  be  before  the  candidate  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  what 
ought  to  be  considered  the  most  significant  part  of  the  examination. 

Other  valuable  tests  in  continuous  composition,  some  of  which 
should  be  included  in  each  examination  paper,  are  the  writing  of 
precis  and  the  turning  of  verse  into  prose,  or  of  a  prose  passage  into 
the  candidate's  own  words.  The  object  is  to  gauge  his  power  of 
understanding  a  passage  at  sight,  and  of  expressing  its  meaning  in 
other  words.  In  the  writing  of  precis,  the  candidate  has  also  to 
exercise  his  judgement  in  retaining  the  essential  statements,  and 
rejecting  anything  purely  accidental  or  unimportant.  The  required 
length  of  the  precis  should  be  approximately  given,  and  the  passages 
should   he  chosen   from  literature,   as   well   as   from   commercial  and 
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diplomatic  correspondence  and  the  daily  press.     As  a  complement 
to  the  writing  of  precis,  condensed  passages  or  headings  of  narration, 
description,  and  argument  may  be  given  for  expansion.    Opportunity 
should  be  afforded  for  showing  skill  in  construction  of  dialogue.    For 
instance,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  introduce  a  conversation 
in  re-telling  some  familiar  tale  ;   or  to  reproduce,  wholly  in  dialogue, 
a  given  story  or  the  summary  of  a  conversation  ;  or  to  write   an 
imaginary  conversation  between  famous  persons.    Further  tests  are 
the  conversion  of  a  passage  from  direct  to  indirect  speech  or  vice  versa, 
and  the  telling  of  a  story  from  various  points  of  view.    The  writing  of 
letters,  in  the  first  and  third  persons,  makes  an  admirable  exercise  at 
this  stage.    The  circumstances,  which  should  be  such  as  would,  in 
real  life,  require  correspondence,  should  be  given. 

Besides  these  exercises  in  connected  written  composition,  other 
questions  may  be  set,  to  be  answered  more  shortly,  as  tests  in  regard 
to  vocabulary,  sentence-construction,  and  the  like.  Candidates  may 
be  asked  to  explain  and  put  into  other  words  similes,  metaphors, 
and  other  figures  of  speech,  and  (in  order  to  show  command  and 
precision  of  vocabulary)  to  frame  sentences  introducing  given  words 
of  similar  meaning.  Care  must  be  taken  in  this  test  to  avoid  words 
which  the  candidates  would  not  meet  in  ordinary  reading  or  conversa- 
tion, neither  must  over-subtle  distinction  in  the  use  of  words  be 
required. 

In  addition  to  these  constructive  exercises,  there  should  be  some 
test  of  elementary  critical  power ;  but  when  the  candidate  is  asked 
to  criticize  a  passage  which  is  faulty  in  expression,  it  should  not  be 
one  of  high  emotional  or  intellectual  value,  and  should  exemplify 
only  such  faults  as  he  can  be  expected  to  notice  and  correct. 

The  following  examples  are  appended,  not  as  forming  a  model 
paper,  but  as  illustrating  many  of  the  types  of  question  which,  in 
some  form  or  other,  should  be  included  in  a  good  paper  : — 

Questions  on  Composition 

1.  Punctuate  the  following  passage  [to  be  inserted],  substituting 

capital  letters  where  necessary. 

2.  Amend  the  following  sentences,  stating  why  they  need  amend- 

ment : — 

(a)  I  spent  the  last  three  days  of  my  holiday  in  a  chair  with 

a  swollen  leg. 

(b)  You  can  see  that  the  mammoths  lived  by  going  to  the  South 

Kensington  Museum,  where  they  are  exhibited. 

(c)  I  wonder  that  you  waste  time  which  we  might  spend  happily 

together  by  listening  to  the  fellow's  insults. 
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3.  (a)  Rewrite    the    following    letter,    putting   it    into    the   third 

person,  and  thus  changing  it  from  the  direct  to  the  indirect 
form  : — 
Dear  Mrs.  B., — I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  away  from  home 
when  you  called.    I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  call  again,  that  we 
may  then  discuss  the  matter  fully.  I  am 

Yours  truly, 
A.  A.  (Mrs.). 
(b)  Put  into  direct  speech  : — 

(i)  He  warned  the  senators  that  a  day  would  come  when  they 
who  then  were  mocking  him  would  beg  and  implore  his 
assistance.  Let  them  be  careful  how  they  provoked  their 
allies  while  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  own  lack 
of  preparation  for  the  struggle  which  was  bound  to  come 
on  them  later. 

(ii)  She  inquired  whether  her  dog  had  ever  bitten  me. 
(hi)  The  boy  begged  that  they  would  let  him  go  to  his  mother. 

4.  Reduce  the  following  sentences  to  a  single  sentence  : — 

The  Nabob  was  asleep.  His  guards  put  the  prisoners  into  a  cell. 
There  were  146  of  them.  The  cell  was  only  about  twenty 
feet  square.  There  were  only  a  few  small  air-holes.  They 
were  kept  in  the  cell  throughout  the  night.  The  heat  was 
terrible.     Most  of  them  perished. 

5.  Write  two  letters  ;    one  a  business  letter  to  a  dentist  asking 

him  to  make  an  appointment  with  you  for  a  particular  day, 
the  other  a  private  note  to  a  friend,  older  than  yourself,  invit- 
ing him  or  her  to  play  lawn-tennis  at  your  home. 

6.  Write  seven  sentences,  each  containing  one  of  the  following  words 

used  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  its  exact  meaning : — spon- 
taneous, respectively,  critical,  ineligible,  prejudice,  epitome, 
retaliate. 

7.  Illustrate  in  sentences  the  differences  of  meaning  or  use  in  the 

following  words  : — 
(a)  Battle,    war,    campaign;     (b)   Ancient,    antique,    venerable; 
(c)  Complete,  entire,  perfect. 

8.  Rewrite  in  simple  English  : — 

Last  night  a  vast  concourse  assembled  to  witness  a  disastrous 
conflagration  which  occurred  in  Thames  Street.  The  devour- 
ing element  extended  its  devastating  career  until  the  entire 
edifice  was  consumed,  and  its  progress  was  not  arrested 
until  several  other  establishments  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
were  also  reduced   to  ashes. 

9.  Give  briefly  t  he  meaning  underlying  the  following  proverbs  : — 
(a)  Birds  of  a  feather   Hock   together;    (l>)  Those  who  live  in 

glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones;  (<■)  It  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good  ;  (<i)  A  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss. 
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10.  A    self-righteous   person   is   called   a   Pharisee.      Change   the 

following  expressions  on  the  same  principle  : — 
(1)  An  avaricious  person;     (2)   a   strong  man;    (3)   one  who 
destroys  beautiful   objects;     (4)  a   man-hater;     (5)  one 
ignorant  of  art  and  culture ;  ( 6 )  a  choice  with  no  alternative ; 
(7)  fruitless  toil  ;    (8)  an  enormously  rich  man. 

11.  Indulging  in    imaginary  joys  may  be  described  as  building 

castles  in  the   air.     Find  suitable   phrases  or  proverbs  to 

express  the  following  ideas  : — 
(1)  Effecting  two  purposes  by  one  effort.    (2)  Taking  something 
from  one  man  to  give  it  to  another.     (3)  People  of  similar 
characters  being  naturally  drawn  together.     (4)  Solving 
a  great  difficulty.     (5)  Taking  an  irrevocable  step. 

12.  Explain    the   difference  between   a   simile  and   a  metaphor, 

illustrating  by  (a)  quotations,  or  (b)  sentences  composed  by 
yourself. 

13.  Write  in  your  own  words  the  following  passage  [in  prose  or 

verse]. 
[Passages  of  special  beauty  or  expressive  of  deep  feeling  should 
be    avoided.     Rhetorical    passages    from    such    poets    as    Dryden, 
Thomson,  and  Byron  are  specially  suitable  for  paraphrase.] 


Suitable  Subjects  for  Essays 

(a)  To  test   general   knowledge,   including   powers  of   observa- 
tion : — 

(1)  A  railway  station  on  market  day  in  a  country  town. 

(2)  Modern  ways  of  travelling. 

(3)  My  favourite  game  and  how  to  play  it. 

(4)  A  farmer's  life  contrasted  with  a  soldier's. 

(5)  An  ideal  garden. 

(b)  Literary  subjects  of  an  elementary  type. 

(1)  My  own  bookshelf. 

(2)  The  story  of  a  familiar  ballad. 

(3)  The  character  of  one  of  the  following  : — Rosalind,  Amyas 

Leigh,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Quentin  Durward,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  John  Silver,  Maggie  Tulliver,  Sam  Weller. 

(c)  Subjects  involving  thought  on  history,  citizenship,  geography, 

&c. 

(1)  The  value  of  Great  Britain's  colonies. 

(2)  The  importance  of  the  British  Navy. 

(3)  The  history  of  your  own  town  or  county  as  illustrated  by 

local  objects  of  interest. 

(4)  One  of  the  chief  industries  of  England,  in  its  bearing  on 

national  prosperity. 
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Literature 

The  question  of  external  examination  in  English  Literature  at  this 
stage  presents  very  great  difficulty.  Each  school  should,  of  course, 
frame  its  own  syllabus  to  suit  its  own  peculiar  conditions,  and  each 
school  should  determine  for  itself  how  its  syllabus  should  be  treated. 
To  quote  the  Board  of  Education  Circular  on  the  Teaching  of  English 
in  Secondary  Schools  :  '  No  subject  gives  more  scope  for  individuality 
of  treatment  or  for  varied  experiment :  in  none  is  the  personal  quality 
of  the  teacher  more  important.'  Further,  '  Schools  themselves  differ 
materially  from  one  another.  The  class  of  home  from  which  pupils 
are  drawn,  their  general  level  of  intelligence,  the  kind  of  previous 
education  which  they  have  received,  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  remain  at  school,  and  the  sort  of  life  on  which  they  will  enter 
when  they  leave  it,  all  vary  widely.  These  differences  must  be  met 
by  corresponding  varieties  of  method.'  It  follows  that,  if  an  external 
examination  is  necessary  at  this  stage,  the  papers  must  be  set  on 
the  special  syllabus  of  the  school  and  in  accordance  with  the  lines 
and  aims  of  the  teaching,  since  only  thus  can  an  adequate  test  of  the 
work  be  secured.  The  usual  type  of  external  examination,  in  which 
the  same  syllabus  is  prescribed  for  all  schools,  the  same  questions 
are  set  to  all  candidates,  and  no  direct  contact  exists  between  the 
examiner  and  the  teacher,  is  obviously  open  to  many  objections. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  University  Extension  Board  of  the 
University  of  London  have  frankly  abandoned  the  purely  external 
examination  in  English  Literature  in  their  Junior  School  examina- 
tion. The  curriculum  of  every  school  which  they  examine  must  be 
approved  by  them,  and  must  include  adequate  instruction  in  English 
Literature  in  each  Form.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  University 
that  the  subject  is  properly  taught  to  pupils  taking  the  Junior 
School  examination,  the  books  selected  by  the  school  for  their  read- 
ing are  approved  by  the  University,  and  questions  upon  them  are 
set  by  the  teachers  and  submitted  to  the  examiners  for  their  approval. 
The  candidates'  answers  are  marked  by  the  teachers,  and  together 
with  the  marks  are  submitted  to  the  examiners,  who  report  their 
general  impression  of  them  to  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  tin  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on 
Examinations  in  Secondary  Schools  contains  this  passage:  'The 
system  by  which  teachers  propose  a  number  of  questions  out  of  which 
the  external  examiner  makes  ;i  selection  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  is  not  thai  we  ilist  inst  the  teacher,  but  rather  thai  we  do  not  wish 
to  place  the  scrupulous  teacher  in  an  awkward  position.     If  he 
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knows  for  some  weeks  beforehand  what  questions  are  going  to  be 
set,  he  is  clearly  in  an  invidious  position  in  preparing  his  class  for 
the  examination.  As  we  want  the  examination  to  cause  the  minimum 
of  interference  with  the  school  course,  we  think  the  teacher  will  be 
better  off  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  actual  questions  selected  for  the 
examination.'  There  is  yet  a  further  objection  to  the  system  thus 
criticized  :  success  and  failure  in  the  subject  of  English  depend 
entirely  upon  the  candidate's  performance  in  regard  to  Grammar 
and  Composition.    His  Literature  paper  is  not  taken  into  account. 

An  examination  on  the  lines  of  that  of  the  University  Extension 
Board  of  the  University  of  London  is  recommended  with  the  follow- 
ing modifications  :  (1)  instead  of  sending  a  number  of  questions  to 
the  examiner,  the  teacher  should  forward  a  full  explanation  of  the 
lines  on  which  he  teaches,  together  with  a  specimen  examination 
paper,  while  the  actual  questions  and  the  marking  of  the  answers 
should  be  left  to  the  examiner  alone  ;  (2)  no  candidate  who  does  not 
acquit  himself  satisfactorily  in  the  Literature  paper  should  be 
entitled  to  pass  in  the  subject  of  English. 

C.     Examinations  at  the  Senior  Stage 

The  principles  laid  down  with  regard  to  examinations  at  the  Junior 
Stage,  i.  e.  for  pupils  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  naturally  apply  in 
the  main  to  examinations  designed  for  pupils  one  year  older,  and  it 
has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  do  more  than  indicate  certain 
modifications  and  developments. 

It  is  recommended  that  English  should  be  a  compulsory  subject 
in  all  examinations  at  the  Senior  Stage,  and  that  there  should  be  at 
least  two  papers,  one  on  Composition  and  one  on  Literature. 

Composition 
In  the  first  of  these  papers  the  Essay  will  necessarily  occupy  the 
most  important  place,  and  in  regard  to  it  the  following  points  should 
be  observed  : — 

(i)  Not  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  should  be  allowed  for  the  Essay, 
and  during  this  time  no  other  questions  should  be  before  the  candi- 
date to  distract  his  attention. 

(ii)  Care  should  be  taken,  as  at  the  Junior  Stage,  to  avoid  setting 
subjects  which 

(a)  are  too  abstract  (e.  g.  '  The  Rights  of  Minorities  ',  '  Honesty  ', 

'  Heredity  ', '  The  Canons  of  the  Beautiful ', '  The  Philosophy 
of  Pain  ',  '  The  Fear  of  Death  ') ; 

(b)  have  to  do  with  matters  of  current  political  controversy  (e.  g. '  Home 

Rule  ',  '  National  Insurance  ',  '  Taxation  of  Land  Values  '), 
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since  candidates  will  tend  to  repeat  as  catch-words  phrases 
which  they  have  picked  up  from  a  party  newspaper ; 

(c)  demand  merely  knowledge  of  facts  (e.  g.   '  Salt ',  '  Feathers  ', 
'  Flower-pots  ',  '  Pianos  '). 

(iii)  A  wide  choice  of  subjects  should  be  offered. 

While  most  of  the  subjects  should  be  such  as  are  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  the  average  well-taught  and  industrious  pupil,  one  or 
two  subjects  of  wider  range  should  be  included,  to  afford  scope  for 
the  abler  and  more  imaginative  candidate. 

I.  Although  a  welcome  change  may  be  noticed  in  the  views  of 
examining  bodies  during  the  last  few  years,  traces  may  still  be 
found  of  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  an 
Essay,  or  a  choice  of  Essays,  in  order  to  test  a  candidate's  power 
of  composition  in  English. 

In  addition  to  the  Essay  the  composition  paper  should  comprise 
any  or  all  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  reproduction  in  the  candidate's  own  words  of  a  passage 

of  archaic  or  difficult  prose  or  poetry,  so  as  to  show  that  its 
meaning  and  spirit  have  been  understood. 

(b)  Tests  in  condensation  and  expansion.     For  the  former,  the 

candidate  should  be  asked  to  give  a  resume  in  his  own  words 
of  a  fairly  long  passage,  or  to  turn  a  piece  of '  journalese '  into 
clear  terse  English — a  valuable  means  of  testing  the  power 
of  distinguishing  between  essentials  and  non-essentials.  For 
the  latter,  the  candidate  should  be  required  to  expand  a  piece 
of  condensed  argument  (e.  g.  a  passage  from  one  of  Bacon's 
Essays).  In  both  cases  the  approximate  length  of  the 
answer  should  be  indicated  for  the  guidance  of  the  candi- 
date. 

(c)  The  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  exact  usage  of  words, 

especially  such  as  arc  frequently  misused  (e.  g.  mutual — 
imply  —  infer — sustain — decimate — literally — complacent — 
phenomenal). 

(d)  The  drawing-out  of  the  full  meaning  and  value  of  a  metaphor, 

simile,  or  other  literary  figure. 

(e)  A  test  of  skill  in  the  proper  use  of  logical  links  between  sentences: 

for  instance,  a  series  of  disconnected  sentences  being  given, 
the  candidate  might  !»•  asked  to  insert  appropriate  con- 
necting words  or  phrases. 

(/)  As  a  test  of  the  appreciation  of  style,  questions  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  epithets,  or  requiring  the  explanation  of 
significant  epithets  (especially  as  used  in  poetry). 

As  Ik  lore,  a  few  examples  are  appended  of  the  type  of  question 
which  is  considered  desirable. 
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1.  Subjects  for  English  Essays. 

(a)  General  Knowledge. 

(i)  A  description,  avoiding  technicalities,  of  some  game  you 

have  witnessed, 
(ii)  What  particular  advantages  are  to  be  gained  from  life  in 

a  large  town  ? 
(iii)  The  probable  inventions  of  the  future, 
(iv)  A  character-sketch  of  some  friend, 
(v)  A  description  of  the  chief  industry  of  your  own  town. 

(b)  Literary. 

(i)  Discuss  the  character  in  fiction  that  you  dislike  most, 
(ii)  Discuss  the  merits  of  any  living  poet  or  prose-writer  (not 

novelist),  illustrating  by  quotation, 
(iii)  Do  historical  novels  assist  in  the  study  of  history  ?    Illus- 
trate from  any  you  may  have  read, 
(iv)  Do  you  consider  that  Milton  is  likely  ever  to  become  a 

popular  poet  ? 
(v)  What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  work  of  art  (poem,  picture, 
piece  of  music,  statue,  or  architectural  work)  ? 

(c)  Citizenship  :   elementary  ethics,  politics,  &c. 
(i)  The  growth  of  the  British  Empire. 

(ii)  Is  luxury  good  for  trade  ? 
(iii)  The  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  Britain, 
(iv)  In  what  directions  may  the  spirit  of  chivalry  show  itself  in 

modern  life  ? 
(v)  In  what  ways  are  you  preparing  for  your  future  career  ? 

2.  Questions  in  Composition. 

(a)  Give  shortly,  in  your  own  words,  the  gist  of  the  following 

passage : — 
There  is  one  worse  habit  than  punning.  It  is  the  gradual 
substitution  of  cant  or  flash  terms  for  words  which  truly 
characterize  their  objects.  I  have  known  several  very 
genteel  idiots  whose  whole  vocabulary  had  deliquesced  into 
some  half-dozen  expressions.  All  things  fell  into  two  great 
categories — -fast  or  slow.  Man's  chief  end  was  to  be  a  brick. 
Nine-tenths  of  human  existence  was  summed  up  in  the  single 
word,  bore.  These  expressions  come  to  be  the  algebraic 
symbols  of  minds  which  have  grown  too  weak  or  indolent 
to  discriminate.  They  are  the  blank  cheques  of  intellectual 
bankruptcy.  You  may  fill  them  up  with  what  idea  you  like : 
it  makes  no  difference  ;  for  there  are  no  funds  in  the  treasury 
upon  which  they  are  drawn. 

(b)  Rewrite  in  modern  prose  the  following  : — 
(i)       The  troops  exulting  sat  in  order  round, 

And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  ground ; 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  Night, 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene; 
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Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies  : 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 

(ii)  Menne  of  Englande  in  tymes  paste,  when  they  woulde 
exercyse  theymselves  (for  we  must  needes  have  some 
recreation,  oure  bodyes  canne  not  endure  wythoute  some 
exercyse)  they  were  wonte  to  goo  a  brode  in  the  fyeldes 
a  shootynge.  .  .  .  The  arte  of  shutynge  hath  ben  in  tymes 
past  much  estemed  in  this  realme,  it  is  a  gift  of  God  that 
he  hath  geven  us  to  excele  ale  other  nacions  wyth  all. 
It  hath  ben  Goddes  instrumente,  whereby  he  hath  gyven 
us  manye  victories  agaynste  oure  enemyes.  ...  In  my 
tyme  my  poore  father  was  as  diligent  to  teche  me  to  shute, 
as  to  learne  anye  other  thynge,  and  so  I  thynke  other 
menne  dyd  theyre  children.  He  taughte  me  how  to 
drawe,  how  to  lay  my  bodye  in  my  bowe,  and  not  to 
drawe  wyth  strength  of  armes  as  other  nacions  do,  but 
with  strength  of  the  bodye.  ...  It  is  a  goodly  art,  a  hol- 
some  kynde  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  phisike. 

(iii)  Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commendation  of  wit 
in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments  than  of  judgment  in 
discerning  what  is  true,  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know 
what  might  be  said,  and  not  what  should  be  thought : 
some  have  certain  commonplaces,  and  themes  where- 
in they  are  good  and  want  variety,  which  kind  of 
poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and  now  and  then 
ridiculous  :  the  honourablest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the 
occasion,  and  again  to  moderate,  and  pass  to  somewhat 
else  :  it  is  good  to  vary,  and  mix  speech  of  the  present 
occasion  with  arguments,  tales  with  reasons,  asking  of 
questions  with  telling  of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest ; 
but  some  things  are  privileged  from  jest,  namely,  Reli- 
gion, matters  of  State,  great  persons,  all  men's  present 
business  of  importance,  and  any  case  that  descrvcth  pity. 

(c)  Discuss  the  following  specimens  of  English  writing: — 
(i)  When  commerce  and  manufactures  begin  to  flourish  a  great 
change  takes  place.  The  sedentary  habits  of  the  desk 
and  the  loom  render  the  exertions  and  hardships  of  war 
insupportable.  The  business  of  traders  and  artisans 
requires  their  constant  presence  and  attention.  In  such 
a  community  there  is  little  superfluous  time;  but  there 
is  generally  much  superfluous  money.  Some  members 
of  tin  Society  are  therefore  hired  to  relieve  the  rest  from 
a  task  inconsistenl  with  their  habits  and  engagements. 
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(ii)  All  discourse  of  which  others  cannot  partake  is  not  only  an 
irksome  usurpation  of  the  time  devoted  to  pleasure  and 
entertainment,  but,  what  never  fails  to  excite  very  keen 
resentment,  an  insolent  assertion  of  superiority  and  a 
triumph  over  less  enlightened  understandings.  The 
pedant  is,  therefore,  not  only  heard  with  weariness,  but 
malignity  ;  and  those  who  conceive  themselves  insulted 
by  his  knowledge  never  fail  to  tell  with  acrimony  how 
injudiciously  it  was  asserted. 

(iii)  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  bring  myself  to  admit 
the  identity  of  the  being  before  me  with  the  companion 
of  my  early  boyhood,  yet  the  character  of  his  face  had 
been  at  all  times  remarkable.  A  cadaverousness  of  ex- 
pression ;  an  eye,  large,  liquid,  and  luminous  beyond 
comparison ;  lips  somewhat  thin  and  very  pallid,  but  of 
a  surpassingly  beautiful  curve ;  a  nose  of  a  delicate 
Hebrew  model,  but  with  a  breadth  of  nostril  unusual  in 
similar  formations  ;  a  finely-moulded  chin,  speaking,  in 
its  want  of  prominence,  of  a  want  of  moral  energy  ;  hair 
of  a  more  than  weblike  softness  and  tenuity ;  these 
features,  with  an  inordinate  expansion  above  the  regions 
of  the  temple,  made  up  altogether  a  countenance  not 
easily  to  be  forgotten. 

(iv)  There  are  minute  white  flowers  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  out 
of  reach,  and  lichen  grows  against  it,  dried  by  the  sun 
till  it  looks  ready  to  crumble.  By  the  gateway  grows 
a  thick  bunch  of  meadow  geranium,  soon  to  flower ; 
over  the  gate  is  the  highway  road,  quiet  but  dusty, 
dotted  with  the  innumerable  footmarks  of  a  flock  of 
sheep  that  has  passed.  The  sound  of  their  bleating  still 
comes  back,  and  the  bees  driven  up  by  their  feet  have 
hardly  had  time  to  settle  again  on  the  white  clover 
beginning  to  flower  on  the  short  roadside  sward.  All 
the  hawthorn  leaves  and  briar  and  bramble,  the  honey- 
suckle too,  is  gritty  with  the  dust  that  has  been  scattered 
on  it. 

Questions  on  the  analysis  of  sentences  and  questions  dealing  with 
formal  Grammar  are  often  included  in  a  paper  of  this  nature.  The 
English  Association  has  no  desire  to  propose  that  they  should  be 
excluded,  but  considers  that  they  should  be  optional.  It  is  not  the 
continuance  of  the  study  of  formal  Grammar  up  to  the  Senior  Stage 
which  is  deprecated.  In  the  hands  of  a  stimulating  teacher  it  can  be 
productive  of  excellent  linguistic  results.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  if  such  questions  are  compulsory,  undue  stress  may  be  laid  on 
this  study. 

Questions  on  the  History  of  the  Language,  as  distinct  from  the 
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evolution  of  individual  words,  should  be  excluded  altogether,  as  at 
the  Junior  Stage  ;   and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Literature 

II.  The  recommendation  that  there  should  be  an  examination 
paper  in  English  Literature  is  made  subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  That  each  school  should,  to  suit  its  own  peculiar  circumstances, 

draw  up  for  itself  a  list  of  texts  in  prose  and  verse  to  be 
studied  in  each  year  of  the  school  course. 

(b)  That  each  school  should  determine  for  itself  the  lines  on  which 

its  syllabus  should  be  treated,  and  that  the  examining  body, 
in  setting  the  paper,  should  have  regard  to  the  particular 
methods  which  the  school  has  adopted.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  school  should  submit  a  specimen 
examination  paper. 

(c)  That  the  questions  should  be  based  chiefly  on  the  texts  which 

have  been  studied  intensively  during  the  year  preceding  the 
examination.  Questions  of  a  more  general  character  should 
be  set  on  the  texts  which  have  been  studied  more  cursorily 
in  that  year,  and  on  those  which  have  been  studied  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  school  course ;  and  the  candidate  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he  has  read 
privately. 

The  existing  purely  external  examinations  in  English  Literature, 
in  which  there  is  no  direct  contact  between  the  examiner  and  the 
teacher,  cannot  be  approved.  At  present,  candidates  have  to  answer 
either  (a)  questions  on  texts  prescribed  by  examining  bodies,  or  (b) 
questions  testing  general  reading  and  knowledge  of  English  books. 

Both  systems  are  unsatisfactory,  (a)  The  texts  prescribed  by 
examining  bodies  are  often  badly  chosen,  and  when  they  vary  from 
year  to  year,  as  they  frequently  do,  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  satis- 
factory syllabus  for  a  school  as  a  whole.  Again,  since  the  style  of 
question  set  determines  the  method  of  teaching,  examining  bodies 
iisui))  functions  which  properly  belong  to  the  school. 

(b)  The  latter  objection  applies  to  some  extent  to  the  examinations 
which  consist  of  questions  testing  general  reading  and  knowledge  of 
English  books.  There  is  the  further  and  very  grave  objection  that  the 
element  of  chance,  which  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  eliminated 
from  examinations,  is  hound  to  predominate.  Such  is  the  wealth  of 
English  Literature  thai  a  Large  number  of  syllabuses  can  be  framed, 
all  different  and  all  equally  good.  A  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
'  List  of  Authors  and  Works  for  Successive  Stages  of  Study  ',  Leaflet 
No.  21,  published  by  the  Association  (see  also  Appendix  A).     The 
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number  of  texts  which  pupils  of  sixteen  can  be  expected  to  have 
studied,  having  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  curri- 
culum, is  not  very  large.  Even  when  a  generous  choice  of  alternative 
questions  is  given,  candidates  with  such  a  knowledge  of  English 
Literature  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  at  that  age  may  yet  easily 
fail  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  questions  on  their  own  reading. 

University  Entrance  Examinations 

Examinations  at  the  Senior  Stage  qualify,  under  certain  conditions, 
for  admission  into  the  Universities,  and  will  do  so  increasingly  in 
future,  if,  as  appears  probable,  the  principles  laid  down  in  Circular  849 
of  the  Board  of  Education  (on  Examinations  in  Secondary  Schools) 
are  adopted  by  the  Universities.  While  the  standard  of  admission 
into  the  Universities  remains  what  it  is  at  present,  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  proceed  to  them  from  schools  will  qualify  for  admission 
by  passing  a  school  examination.  As,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Universities  will  be  able  entirely  to  dispense  with  their  own  Entrance 
examinations,1  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  position  of  English  in 
these  examinations. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  in  English  there  should  be  two 
papers,  one  on  Composition,  which  should  be  compulsory  for  all 
candidates,  and  one  on  Literature,  open  to  all  candidates  and  com- 
pulsory for  all  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

In  some  University  Entrance  examinations  candidates  have  to 
answer  questions  on  Set  Books  :  in  others,  questions  are  set  testing 
general  reading  and  knowledge  of  English  books,  no  texts  being 
specially  prescribed.  It  is  considered  that  for  the  purpose  of  these 
particular  examinations  the  advantages  of  the  two  systems  are  about 
equally  balanced.  In  the  case  of  Set  Books  the  questions  should 
be  such  as  to  encourage  the  candidates  to  concentrate  on  the  vital 
elements  of  literature.  If  no  special  texts  are  prescribed,  there  should 
be  an  ample  choice  of  alternative  questions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  distinction  has  been  made  in  this  Report 
between  candidates  taking  a  Senior  School  examination  and  those 
taking  a  University  Entrance  examination.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
it  is  recommended  that  they  should  have  to  pass  in  Literature  as  well 
as  in  Composition  (see  p.  18).    With  the  latter,  Literature  is  only  to 

1  There  will  always  be  the  problem  of  scholars  who,  having  obtained  their 
training  by  part-time  or  discontinuous  instruction,  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  University  instruction,  especially  in  Science  and  Technology.  See  the  Interim 
Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Scholarships  for  Higher  Education 
[Cd.  8291],  1916,  paragraph  36. 
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be  compulsory  if  they  intend  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  It  has 
been  felt  that  a  test  in  Literature  for  candidates  whose  bent  is  predomi- 
nantly scientific,  unless  it  is  conducted  under  the  conditions  set  forth 
on  p.  23,  is  likely  to  promote  superficial  and  misdirected  work. 

D.  Examinations  at  the  Higher  Stage 

It  remains  to  consider  examinations  in  English  for  candidates  of 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  Internal  University  exami- 
nations in  which  candidates  are  examined  by  their  own  professors  or 
lecturers,  or  by  a  Board  of  Examiners  on  which  their  own  teachers 
are  sufficiently  represented  to  ensure  that  the  examination  shall  be 
directly  related  to  the  teaching,  have  been  considered  to  be  outside 
the  purview  of  the  Report,  though  its  recommendations  may  not  be 
without  some  bearing  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  such  examinations 
as  the  Oxford  Higher  Local,  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local,  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board  (Higher  Certificate),  the 
London  University  External  Intermediate  (in  all  Faculties),1  have 
been  taken  into  account. 

It  is  recommended  in  the  first  place  that  all  candidates,  whatever 
subject  or  group  of  subjects  they  offer,  should  be  required  to  pass  in 
English  Essay.  An  ample  choice  of  subjects,  literary,  scientific,  and 
other,  should  be  given,  and  candidates  should  be  expected  to  reach 
a  fairly  high  standard  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  selected  and  in 
the  presentation  of  their  ideas.  Not  less  than  two  hours  should  be 
allotted  to  the  paper.  Apart  from  English  Essay,  however,  it  is 
thought  inadvisable  to  make  English  a  compulsory  subject,  even  for 
students  who  intend  to  proceed  to  an  Arts  degree. 

With  regard  to  examinations  in  which  English  is  offered  as  a  separate 
subject,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  (A)  those  in  which  it  is 
offered  as  one  of  four  or  five  subjects,  and  (B)  those  in  which  it  is  the 
principal  subject,  or  one  of  two  main  subjects.  It  is  obvious  that  far 
less  can  be  expected  of  candidates  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 

A.  In  the  former,  candidates  should  be  examined  in  two  branches 
of  the  subject  in  addition  to  English  Essay.  One  of  these  should  be 
(i)  General  English  Literature.  The  design  of  the  questions  should  be 
to  elicit  first-hand  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  famous  works, 
taken  from  the  whole  course  of  English  Literature,  from  the  time  of 
Chaueer  onwards.  They  should  be  sufficiently  numerous,  and  should 
offer  sufficient  alternatives,  to  give  opportunity  to  all  candidates  to 

1  On  the  vexed  question  whether  sueh  University  examinations  as  the  last- 
named  should  be  taken  by  pupils  in  schools  no  opinion  is  expressed.  It  was 
thought  neeessary  to  base  the  recommendations  on  existing  eonditions. 
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show  their  knowledge  of  whatever  standard  literature  they  may  have 
read  throughout  their  school  career,  either  in  class  or  for  their  private 
pleasure.  At  the  age  when  students  first  become  capable  of  exercising 
their  own  taste  in  Literature,  they  should  not  be  tied  down  by  a  rigid 
syllabus  to  specified  books  or  to  a  particular  period,  to  be  studied  to 
theexclusion  of  all  others.  Thekind  of  material  on  which  the  questions 
in  this  paper  should  be  based  has  been  indicated  in  a  list  of  books 
appended  to  the  Report  (see  Appendix  A).  The  list  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  syllabus,  in  the  ordinary  significance  of  the  term.  It  is 
obvious  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  candidates  will  have  read  the  whole, 
or  even  the  greater  part,  of  the  texts  mentioned.  It  is  intended,  of 
course,  that  the  teachers,  from  their  knowledge  of  their  pupils,  should 
determine  the  amount  to  be  attempted,  and  should  also  select  the 
right  stage  and  moment  for  introducing  them  to  a  particular  writer. 

The  importance  of  so  framing  the  questions  as  to  lay  the  greatest 
weight  on  first-hand  knowledge  and  appreciation  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  From  a  survey  of  examination  papers,  even 
of  recent  date,  it  is  clear  that  some  examiners  do  not  realize  how 
limited  is  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  English  by  candidates 
who  are  preparing  three  or  four  other  subjects  for  examination.  By- 
asking  questions  on  minor  works  and  writers,  and  by  setting  problems 
on  which  only  prolonged  and  intensive  study  can  entitle  students 
to  have  opinions  of  their  own,  they  encourage  young  candidates  to 
reproduce  statements  and  criticisms  at  second-hand,  thus  doing  a 
grave  disservice  to  the  cause  of  genuine  English  study.1 

For  this  reason,  among  others,  it  is  recommended  that  questions 
should  not  be  set  on  Anglo-Saxon  or  on  the  History  of  the  Language,2 
and  that  opportunity  to  show  acquaintance  with  literary  history 
should  be  given  in  the  questions  on  famous  works,  and  not  by  direct 
questions  on  the  history  itself. 

Candidates  should  also  be  examined  in  (ii)  Set  Books.  If  the 
examination  is  to  be  an  adequate  test  of  accurate  knowledge  and 
mastery  of  detail,  set  books  of  suitable  difficulty  both  in  prose  and 
verse  must  be  included.  These  should  be  few  in  number,  and  it  is 
suggested  that,  while  a  rigid  numerical  limitation  is  not  desirable,  two 
or  three  books,  carefully  chosen  from  different  literary  types,  will 
usually  fulfil  the  purpose  mentioned. 

It  is  considered  essential  that  candidates  should  satisfy  the  exami 

1  Appendix  B  contains  some  examples  of  the  type  of  question  recommended, 
and  of  the  type  considered  unsuitable. 

2  In  the  case  of  Chaucer,  however,  candidates  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
have  a  fair  understanding  of  the  versification,  pronunciation,  and  language. 
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ners  in  answers  to  questions,  both  on  General  English  Literature 
and  on  Set  Books,  and  that  excellence  in  one  part  of  the  work 
should  not  be  allowed  to  compensate  for  failure  in  the  other ;  but, 
since  more  ground  is  to  be  covered  in  General  English  Literature, 
proportionately  greater  weight  should  be  attached  to  that  part  of 
the  examination. 

B.  From  candidates  who  offer  English  as  a  principal  subject,  or  as 
one  of  two  main  subjects,  more  can  be  expected  than  from  candidates 
who  can  devote  to  it  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  their  time.  In 
addition  to  English  Essay  and  General  English  Literature  (in  which 
a  higher  standard  should  be  reached),  it  is  recommended  that  an 
intensive  study  of  one  among  several  prescribed  periods,  selected  at 
the  choice  of  the  candidate,  should  be  required.  This  would  include 
a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  chief  works  published  during  the 
period,  some  of  them  being  studied  in  detail,  and  others  more  cur- 
sorily (see  Appendix  C  for  suggested  periods  and  a  typical  syllabus). 
Further,  candidates  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  literary, 
social,  and  political  environment  of  the  selected  period.  They  should 
also  be  expected  to  have  studied  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
English  language  as  a  literary  medium.  The  subject  should  be  treated 
consistently  from  the  point  of  view  of  present-day  English,  spoken 
and  written.  Thus  stress  should  be  laid  on  changes  in  pronunciation, 
idiom,  and  vocabulary,  rather  than  on  a  detailed  acquaintance  with 
older  stages  of  the  language.1  Prescribed  texts  from  Chaucer  should, 
however,  be  set  for  comparison  with  present-day  speech. 

The  following  scheme  of  examination  papers  is  suggested  : — 

1.  For  all  candidates  : 

English  Essay.    Time,  at  least  two  hours. 
In  addition  : 

2.  For  candidates  under  A  (see  above,  pp.  25  and  2G). 

Two  papers  of  three  hours  each,  one  on  General  English 
Literature  and  one  on  Set  Books.  In  accordance  with 
the  conclusions  stated  on  p.  26,  the  number  of  marks  ob- 
tainable for  Set  Books  should  be  smaller  than  that 
obtainable  for  General  English  Literature. 

3.  For  Candida  Its  under  B  (sec  above,  p.  27)  : 

(a)  The  General  English  Literature  paper  as  in  2. 

(b)  Special  Period  paper,  including  Sel  Books.     Three  hours. 

(c)  English  Language  paper,  including  Chaucer  texts.    Three 

hours. 

1  Professor  Wyld's  Growth  of  English  seems  to  represent  the  kind  of  teaching 
required  for  students  at  this  Btage,  though  it  should  be  supplemented  by  some 
such  book  as  Dr.  Bradley's  The  Making  of  English,  which  deals  more  specifically 
with  vocabulary. 
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It  is  believed  that  an  excessive  number  of  answers  is  required  in 
many  examinations  in  English.  In  the  race  against  time  it  is  impos- 
sible for  candidates  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  art  of  composition. 
It  is  recommended  that  not  more  than  six  answers  should  be  expected 
in  a  Literature  paper  of  three  hours.  Special  excellence  in  the 
answers  should  be  allowed  to  compensate  for  the  omission  of  one, 
or  even  two,  out  of  the  required  number.  This  should  be  a  direction 
to  examiners,  who  sometimes  tend  to  lay  more  stress  on  quantity 
than  on  quality.  Candidates  who  write  or  work  slowly  ought  not 
to  be  severely  penalized  on  that  account.  The  fact  that  it  is  especially 
necessary  in  an  examination  in  English  to  demand  a  high  standard 
in  composition  and  in  such  minor  requisites  as  punctuation  and 
spelling,  is  an  additional  reason  for  giving  candidates  sufficient 
time.  Again,  as  a  large  number  of  alternative  questions  must  be 
set  in  a  General  English  Literature  paper  of  the  type  recom- 
mended, candidates  should  be  allowed  some  time  to  make  their 
choice. 

Oral  Examination 

If  examination  in  Composition  and  English  Literature  is  to  be 
complete  and  thorough,  some  part  of  it  at  all  stages  should  be  oral. 

The  aim  of  this  part  should  be  to  test 

(a)  the  power  of  clear  and  orderly  expression  of  thought  by  the 

spoken  word, 

(b)  correct  pronunciation  and  distinct  articulation, 

(c)  the  ready  appreciation  of  an  author's  meaning,  and  in  poetry 

the  feeling  for  rhythm,  as  shown  by  the  use  of  the  right 
emphasis  in  reading  passages  at  sight. 
It  should  at  least  include 

(i)  the  reading  aloud  of  an  unknown  passage,  and 
(ii)  a  few  questions  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  candidate 
in  his  written  work. 

To  these  might  be  added,  if  there  were  time,  the  recitation  of 
a  short  passage  of  prose  or  poetry  of  the  candidate's  own  choosing. 
Reading  aloud  by  itself  is  likely  to  be  an  untrustworthy  test,  as 
some  quite  unintelligent  pupils  have  a  knack  of  reading  correctly 
and  even  expressively. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  individual  oral  examination  of 
a  large  number  of  candidates,  though  ideally  desirable,  presents 
some  practical  difficulties  in 

(a)  the  time  and  the  expense  involved, 

(b)  the  divergence  of  the  standards  of  external  examiners, 

(c)  the  short  time  that  could  be  given  to  each  candidate. 

It   should  be   remembered,  however,  that  most  existing  examina- 
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tions  in  French  and  German  include  some  oral  test,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  reason  to  think  that  such  difficulties  as  those  mentioned 
above  are  in  any  way  insuperable.  At  any  rate,  this  cannot  be  the 
case  at  the  Higher  Stage,  when  candidates  are  less  numerous,  while 
it  is  at  this  stage  that  the  oral  test  is  specially  important. 

APPENDIX  A 

(See  p.  26,  for  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  following  Lists.) 

Poetry 

I. — Lyrics  :  The  most  famous  of  those  contained  in  such  selections 
as  The  Golden  Treasury  (both  Series)  or  The  Oxford  Book  of 
English  Verse,  together  with  some  of  the  Ballads. 
II. — Longer  Works  (an  asterisk  is  intended  to  restrict  the  recom- 
mendation to  such  parts  of  the  work  as  are  best  known  or  most 
likely  to  have  been  read  by  candidates) : 

Chaucer  :  *The  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Parlement  of  Foules. 

Spenser  :  *The  Faerie  Queene  (not  only  Books  I  and  II). 

Marlowe  :  Doctor  Faustus. 

Shakespeare  :  *The  Dramas. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle. 

Milton  :    *Paradise  Lost,  Comus,  Samson  Agonistes. 

Dryden  :  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Part  I. 

Pope  :    The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Un- 
fortunate Lady,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

Goldsmith  :  The  Deserted  Village,  The  Traveller,  Retaliation. 

Cowper  :    *The  Task,  On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture,  The 
Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin. 

Burns  :  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 

Crabbe  :   The  Village,  *Thc  Borough,  *Tales,  *Tales  of  the  Hall. 

Scott :    The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 

Wordsworth  :   *The  shorter  non-lyrical  poems. 

Coleridge  :  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel. 

Byron  :   Childe  Harold,  Cantos  iii  and  iv,  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 
The  Vision  of  Judgment. 

Shelley  :  Prometheus  Unbound,  Adonais,  The  Sensitive  Plant. 

Keats:   Hyperion.  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  Isabella. 

Tennyson  :     Maud,   Morte  d' Arthur,   "Idylls  of  the  King,   *The 
shorter  non-lyrical  poems. 

Browning:    Pippa   Passes,  Saul,  Epistle  of  Karshish,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Al>t  Vogler. 

Arnold  :  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Balder  Dead. 

Macaulay  :   Lays  of  Ancienl  Rome. 
Rossetti  :  Sisier  Helen.  The  King's  Tragedy. 

Morris:  .Jason,  The  Earthly  Paradise,  Sigurd  the  Volsung. 

Swinburne  :  Atalanta  in  Calydon. 
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Prose 
I. — A  Book  of  Selections. 

II. — Longer  Works  (an  asterisk  is  intended  to  restrict  the  recom- 
mendation to  such  parts  of  the  author's  works,  or  of  the  work 
selected,  as  are  best  known  or  most  likely  to  have  been  read 
by  candidates.  A  dagger  is  meant  to  suggest  that  the  questions 
should  presuppose  only  such  acquaintance  with  the  subject- 
matter,  spirit,  and  style  of  the  author  as  might  be  gained  by 
reading  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pages)  : 
fMaundevile. 
*Malory. 

fMore  :  Utopia  (Robinson's  translation). 
fHakluyt. 
Bacon  :  *Essays,  The  New  Atlantis. 
tBrowne. 
fPepys. 
Bunyan  :  The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Defoe  :  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Swift :  Gulliver's  Travels,  The  Battle  of  the  Books. 

Steele  :     I  *Essays?  especially  the  '  Coverley  '  Essays. 

Addison  : ) 

Goldsmith  :    The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,   She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
*Essays  (in  '  The  Citizen  of  the  World  '  and  other  collections). 

Johnson  :  Lives  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope  ;  Rasselas. 
fBoswell. 
jGibbon. 

Burke  :    Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  Thoughts  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

Sheridan  :  *The  Comedies. 

Southey  :  Life  of  Nelson. 

Lamb  :  *Essays  of  Elia,  *Last  Essays  of  Elia. 
*Hazlitt. 
*De  Quincey. 

Macaulay  :  *History  of  England,  *Essays. 
*Carlyle. 
*Landor. 
*Borrow. 
*Ruskin. 
*  Arnold. 

Scott.  \ 

Dickens. 


V*Novels  and  Tales. 


Thackeray. 

Jane  Austen. 

George  Eliot. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 

Meredith. 

Hardy. 

Stevenson  :  *Stories  and  Essays. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Specimens  of  Questions  of  the  Type  recommended 

1.  Discuss,  with  reference  to  particular  plays,  Shakespeare's  use 
of  the  supernatural. 

Or: 

Is  it  true  that  women  characters  play  a  more  important  part  in 
Shakespeare's  comedies  than  in  his  tragedies  ?  Refer  to  particular 
plays  in  support  of  your  opinion. 

2.  Compare,  with  reference  to  particular  works  or  passages,  the 
spirit  and  style  of  any  two  of  the  following  :  Milton  in  his  prose 
writings,  Bacon,  Burke. 

3.  Describe  any  tzvo  of  the  following  :  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford, 
Falstaff,  Macbeth,  Milton's  Satan,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Dominie 
Sampson,  Colonel  Newcome,  Dora  Copperfield. 

4.  Describe  briefly,  in  respect  of  subject-matter  and  form,  some 
examples  of  any  tzvo  of  the  following  kinds  of  poetry  :  (a)  Patriotic 
lyrics,  (b)  Ballads,  (c)  Elegies,  (d)  Satires. 

5.  Sketch  in  outline  the  main  story  of  any  standard  historical 
novel  that  you  have  read.  In  what  respects  does  it  seem  to  you  to 
help  to  an  understanding  of  the  time  it  depicts  ? 

6.  Illustrate  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  essay  in  English  by 
reference  to  examples  from  various  authors. 

7.  Illustrate    some    distinctive    characteristics    of    Wordsworth, 
Shelley,   and  Keats,  by  reference  to  the  Odes  On  Intimations  of 
Immortality,  To  the  West  Wind,  To  a  Nightingale. 

Specimens  of  Unsuitable  Questions 

[Most  of  these  questions  would  be  suitable  in  a  paper  for  advanced 
students  ;  but,  if  set  in  an  examination  for  candidates  of  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  they  would  encourage  the  repetition  of 
lecture-notes,  and  the  study  of  text-books  rather  than  of  texts.] 

1.  Write  a  brief  essay  on  Shakespeare's  use  of  pity. 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  Shakespeare's  immediate  predecessors 
in  drama. 

3.  Survey  the  position  and  prospects  of  English  Literature  at  the 
Restoration. 

4.  What  were  the  chief  merits  of  Drydcn  and  of  Johnson  as 
critics  ? 

5.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Miltonic  revival  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ?  What  was  its  significance  ?  Mention  three  poems  of  the 
century  written  in  each  of  the  following  metres  :  Blank  verse ; 
octosyllabic  couplets  :  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

G.  Trace  the  effect  on  English  literature  of  the  humanitarian 
movement  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

7.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  '  Romantic  Reaction'.  Discuss 
some  of  the  various  interpretations  of  Romanticism. 
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Shelley  :  Adonais. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTE 

The  following  pamphlet  consists  of  papers  (slightly  abbreviated) 
and  summaries  of  papers  read  at  a  Conference,  which  was  held  at 
University  College,  Reading,  on  July  6,  1918,  on  the  teaching  of 
English  in  schools.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  English 
Association  have  authorized  the  publication,  not  necessarily  because 
they  endorse  the  views  expressed,  but  because  they  consider  that  the 
discussion  and  ventilation  of  all  kinds  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  teaching  of  English  are  likely  to  stimulate  thought  and  arouse 
interest  in  its  development. 

Similarly,  the  authorities  of  University  College,  Reading,  and  the 
various  schools  and  educational  bodies  represented  by  the  several 
speakers,  are  in  no  wise  responsible  for  what  was  said  :  each  individual 
spoke  for  himself. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  independent  utterances,  on  a  subject  to  the 
importance  of  which  all  were  keenly  alive,  may  prove  as  suggestive  to 
a  wider  circle  of  readers  as  to  the  large  audience  which  assembled  to 
hear  and  discuss  them  in  the  first  instance. 
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CHAIRMAN'S   ADDRESS 

Principal  Childs,  in  his  remarks  from  the  Chair,  said  that  the 
teaching  of  English  and  English  literature  was  a  living  and  urgent 
issue.  Not  long  ago  he  had  come  across  the  following  sentence- 
which  seemed  well  worth  remembering :  '  In  the  midst  of  vast 
technical  achievements,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  nation  to  sink  back 
into  utter  barbarism.'  That  was  written  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
German  General  Staff,  but  it  was  applicable  not  only  to  Germany, 
but  to  every  nation.  It  reminded  them  of  the  sombre  truth,  that  it 
was  quite  possible  for  a  State  so  to  handle  its  education  that  it 
became  a  power  for  evil  and  not  a  power  for  good.  In  the  great 
educational  revival  in  front  of  them,  they  must  be  extraordinarily, 
careful  to  see  that  the  spiritual  element  in  man  should  be  the  govern- 
ing and  predominant  consideration.  The  moral  of  the  war  was,  not 
that  they  should  develop  trade,  but  that  they  should  develop  humanity. 
A  chief  burden  in  maintaining  and  keeping  uppermost  the  spiritual 
element  in  man  must  rest,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  more  upon  the 
teaching  of  English  and  English  literature  than  upon  any  other 
subject. 

The  interest  in  this  question  was  not  confined  to  teachers,  and  it 
would  be  a  misfortune  if  this  great  humanistic  subject  ever  became 
a  kind  of  professional  monopoly.  For  literature,  which  dealt  with 
ideas  and  with  the  force  and  beauty  of  life,  was  the  concern  of  all 
intelligent  and  cultivated  people,  who  therefore  had  a  right  to  form 
and  express  opinions  as  to  how  it  should  be  studied. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Boas  then  read  the  following  introductory  address  on 

TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

Some  of  their   Difficulties  and  Opportunities 

\\k  are  meeting  at  an  auspicious  moment.  This  is  probably  the 
first  large  conference  of  teachers  of  English,  and  of  others  interested 
in  its  study,  since  the  issue  of  the  Hoard  of  Education's  Regulations  for 
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Secondary  Schools  for  1918-19.  In  the  Regulations  for  the  scholastic 
year  that  is  now  ending  there  was  contained  the  first  provision  for 
*  Advanced  Courses '  for  boys  and  girls  between  16  and  18.  This 
important  'step  forward J  in  education  was  hailed  with  unanimous 
approval,  but  for  those  specially  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
English  there  was  one  blot  on  the  scheme.  In  the  '  Modern  Studies ' 
Group  opportunity  was  given  for  the  teaching  of  History  and  of  the 
languages  and  literatures  of  Western  Europe,  but  English  was  allotted 
only  a  subordinate  place.  Many  of  us  felt  that  much  of  the  work  of 
recent  )^ears  for  the  development  and  consolidation  of  the  higher 
study  of  English  was  gravely  imperilled.  Representations  were  made 
to  the  Board  from  various  quarters,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  find 
that  they  have  been  fully  and  frankly  met.  The  Board  have  decided, 
while  restricting  the  Group  subjects  to  two  modern  languages  with 
history,  to  allow  English  to  be  taken  as  one  of  the  two  modern 
languages. 

The  field  is  therefore  open  to  teachers  of  English,  and  it  behoves 
them  to  equip  themselves  as  fully  as  possible  for  their  increased 
responsibilities.  We  are  indeed  already  a  long  way  from  the  time 
when  the  master  or  mistress  who  could  teach  nothing  else  was  given 
the  English  work  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  dispensation  is,  we 
may  hope,  as  dead  as  the  educational  curriculum  of  Dotheboys  Hall. 
Yet  there  are  certain  disabilities  inherent  in  his  work  from  which  the 
teacher  of  English  suffers,  and  perhaps  will  always  suffer.  The 
classical  master  has  behind  him  an  august  and  splendid  tradition, 
built  up,  whatever  its  limitations  or  weaknesses  may  be,  by  genera- 
tions of  scholars,  and  interwoven  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  historic 
colleges  and  schools.  The  teacher  of  a  modern  language  can  appeal 
both  to  his  pupils^  sense  of  curiosity  concerning  unfamiliar  things 
and  his  utilitarian  instincts.  The  historian  can  make  play  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  romance  of  his  subject,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
deep-seated  desire  to  know  how  the  world  of  to-day  came  to  be  what 
it  is.  The  scientist  has  a  whole  wonderland  to  unveil,  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  his  bottles  and  his  tubes  and  the  rest  of  his  paraphernalia,  he 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  youth — especially  English  youth — with 
its  love  of  tangible  things. 

And  then,  bringing  up  the  rear  in  Heaven,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
would  say,  comes  the  teacher  of  English,  with  his  subject,  whereof  the 
gloss  has  been  worn  off  by  long  familiarity,  and  the  pursuit  of  which, 
at  first  appearance,  is  as  unexciting  as  an  invitation  to  a  purely 
family  party.  The  teacher  of  English,  therefore,  needs  a  generous  share 
of  the  Wordsworthian  gift  of  ( spreading  the  atmosphere  of  the  ideal 
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world  over  familiar  forms  and  incidents'.  The  enemy  he  has  to 
combat  is  not  the  stupidity  which  flounders  hopelessly  over  the  initial 
difficulties  of  a  foreign  tongue,  nor  the  mental  limitation  which  can 
make  nothing  of  algebra  and  geometry — but  the  dead  weight  of  inertia, 
of  dull  passive  resistance.  And  he  will  also  have  to  fight  against  the 
ingrained  suspicion  in  the  community  that  there  is  little  advantage, 
material  or  otherwise,  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  his  subject. 
The  Nottinghamshire  lady  of  the  past  generation  who,  when  she  found 
a  youth  deep  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  exclaimed,  '  I  can't  see  how 
you  can  read  Shakespeare — Shakespeare's  such  stuff',  has  left  many 
descendants. 

As  one  thinks  on  these  things,  one  can  call  up  a  picture,  far  from 
wholly  imaginary,  of  the  teacher  of  English,  sitting  in  his  class- 
room— unadorned  by  reproductions  of  classical  buildings  or  statues, 
bare  of  historical  charts  or  maps,  devoid  of  wonder-working  apparatus 
— in  as  dispirited  a  mood  as  Sidney  when  he  essayed  sonnetteering, 
*  biting  [his]  truant  pen,  beating  [himself]  for  spite',  until  the  Muse 
whispers  'look  in  thy  heart  and'— teach. 

For  it  is  indeed  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  on  what  he  or 
she  has  to  give  out  from  within,  that  in  English  work  everything 
ultimately  depends.  May  I  be  allowed  to  give  an  illustration  from 
my  own  school-days  at  Clifton  ?  It  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
public  schools.  It  had  not  the  rich  historic  traditions  of  the  older 
foundations,  though  it  was  fortunate  in  being  close  to  Bristol,  with 
its  memories  of  Chatterton  and  Coleridge,  and  to  Clevedon,  where 
Arthur  Hallam  lies, 

'  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill '. 

But  its  staff  included  a  number  of  men  of  exceptional  literary  gifts, 
among  them  T.  E.  Brown,  the  author  of  Fo'c's/e  Yarns  and  other 
Manx  poems,  and  Sidney  Irwin,  a  critic  of  the  finest  taste  and 
scholarship.  To  come  under  such  influences  was  for  a  boy  of  literary 
interests  an  incomparable  stimulus  and  inspiration,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  among  their  pupils  are  some  of  the  best-known  poets 
and  men  of  letters  of  to-day.  Thus  with  teachers  of  the  true  breed 
it  was  possible  in  a  few  years  to  create  an  electrical  atmosphere  to 
which  even  the  dullest  boy  was  not  entirely  insensible.  It  is  after 
such  an  ideal  that  we  must  all,  in  our  measure,  strive. 

Perhaps  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  this  was  oidy  feasible  with 
the  resources  and  advantages  of  a  great  public  school.  But  to-day 
things  are  changed.      Even  ill  much  humbler  educational  institutions 
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we  can  find  teachers  who  are  English  specialists,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
good  text-books,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  well-stocked  school  library. 
Moreover,  no  teacher  of  English,  even  in  the  smallest  school,  need 
plough  a  lonely  furrow.    Expert  counsel  and  communion  with  fellow- 
workers  are  to  be  had  through  the  English  Association ;  and  official 
guidance  is  liberally  forthcoming  in  the  shape  of  circulars  and  reports. 
We  know  now  that  the  English   curriculum  of  a   school   must  be 
an  organic  thing,  that  it  must  grow  from  within,  adapting  itself  to 
individual  needs  and  conditions,  and  must  not  be  dictated  from  with- 
out.    We  realize  that  for  pupils  of  different  ages,  and  for  schools  of 
different  types,  elementary,  secondary,  and  continuation,  there  must 
be  diverse  schemes  of  English  work.     But  whatever  the  scheme,  it 
must  be  well  balanced  and  include  something  more  than  the  beggarly 
elements.     Literature  should  be  the  predominant  partner.    Whatever 
else  boys  or  girls  may,  or  may  not,  carry  away  from  their  English 
lessons,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  get  to  know,  and,  one  hopes, 
to   love,  a  number  of   good    books.      And  in  close  connexion  with 
literature  lessons,  and  the  study  of   the  style  of    standard  writers, 
comes  the  training  of  the  pupil's  own  style  through  composition,  to 
which    increased    attention   has  rightly  been   given  in  recent  years. 
But  we  have  at  the  same  time  realized  more  and  more  that  language 
is  in  its  origin  and  essence  a  spoken,  not  a  written,  thing.     Hence 
the    necessity    for    greater   attention    to    speech-training,    including 
phonetics,  oral    composition,  and    the    delivery,  through  reading  or 
recitation,  of  verse  or  prose. 

Mr.  Clutton-Brock  has  recently  been  reminding  us  in  The 
Ultimate  Belief  that  the  spirit  has  three  activities,  each  of  which 
must  be  exercised  for  its  own  sake — the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  aesthetic  activities.  It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  of  English 
to  minister  to  each  of  these  activities,  and  primarily  to  the  aesthetic. 
He  must  feed  and  train  the  imagination  of  his  pupils,  guide  them  to 
what  is  beautiful,  and  make  them  capable  of  enjoying  it  rightly. 
The  boy  or  girl,  in  Mr.  Clutton-Brock's  fine  words,  '  should  be 
taught  that  to  see  beauty  is  not  merely  to  amuse  yourself,  but  to 
be  aware  of  a  glory  of  the  universe,  and  that  it  is  an  end  of  life  to  be 
aware  of  this  glory'.  Nor  is  this  a  light  or  easy  task.  English 
literature  is  so  vast  in  extent,  so  heterogeneous  in  origin,  the  product 
of  such  spontaneous  and  untutored  energies,  that  there  is  always 
a  danger  of  our  being  baffled  by  its  mass  and  complexity,  of  our  not 
being  able  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  We  must  seek  to  form  in 
the  young  student  a  standard  of  taste  by  which  he  will  instinctively 
turn  to  verse  or  prose  of  true  quality,  and  reject  what  is  meretricious 
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or  tawdry.  Let  him  once  have  been  steeped  in  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  Burke  and  Lamb,  and  I  care  not  on  what  adventures  strange 
and  new  among  problem-plays,  and  vers  libres  and  paradoxical  essays, 
he  will  hereafter  set  forth.  He  will  have  a  touchstone  bv  which  to 
separate  the  merely  eccentric  or  blatant  from  new  patterns  of  beauty 
which  are  always  to  be  welcomed,  and  for  which  we  should  be 
constantly  on  the  alert.     But  it  is  beauty  that  must  be  his  quest : 

•  If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else, 
You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents.' 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  Fra  Lippo  Lippi's  dictum,  for  both  in 
the  Report  by  the  Prime  Minister's  Committee  on  Modern  Languages 
and  in  the  Board  of  Education's  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  the  relation  between 
literature  and  history.  What  have  Chaucer's  perfect  narrative  art 
and  sly  humour  to  do  with  the  social  conditions  or  French  wars  of 
Edward  Ill's  reign?  Who  cares  about  Shelley's  Godwinian  views 
when  he  is  reading  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  or  the  Stanzas  written 
in  Dejection  ?  Was  not  Keats  (as  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  recently 
been  showing  us)  more  influenced  by  a  few  books  and  engravings 
than  by  anything  that  happened  under  the  Regency  ? 

The  teacher  of  English  should  minister  also  to  the  intellectual 
activity,  which  seeks  truth  for  its  own  sake.  Truth  is,  of  course,  to 
be  distinguished  from  truthfulness.  There  is  no  more  truthful  person 
than  the  average  Englishman ;  but  he  often  cares  too  little  for 
abstract  Truth.  Here  our  French  allies,  with  their  logical  intellect, 
are  our  superiors.  For  this  part  of  his  task  the  teacher  of  English 
will  find  materials  in  all  branches  of  his  subject — in  the  study  of  the 
rigorous  laws  that  have  governed  the  development  of  our  forms  of 
speech  since  the  clays  of  Bede  or  Alfred ;  in  the  tracing  of  the 
minute  and  gradual  changes  of  meaning  in  words  from  Chaucer  to 
Shakespeare,  and  from  Shakespeare  to  the  present  day  ;  in  the  nice 
differentiation  between  allied  sounds  which  is  a  function  of  phonetics  ; 
in  the  search  for  the  precision  of  style,  for  the  mot  juste,  that  are  the 
hall-mark  of  good  composition.  And,  what  is  perhaps  less  obvious, 
the  literature  lessons  offer  equal  opportunities  to  the  truth-seeker. 
Is,  or  is  not,  the  language  of  poetry  essentially  different  from  that 
of  prose?  "Was  Shakespeare  a  great  moral  teacher  or  (as  we  were 
recently  told;  a  piece  of  putty,  taking  every  impression  of  his 
age?  Was  Shelley  "a  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel'?  Was 
Tennyson   a  '  Victorian^   in    the  deprecatory  sense  of  the   phrase'- 
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These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  confront  us,  and  which 
need  for  their  answer  a  striving,  without  passion  or  prejudice,  after 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

And  lastly,  there  is  the  moral  activity  of  the  spirit.  This,  too, 
comes  within  the  range  of  the  teacher  of  English.  I  am  far  from 
suggesting  that  he  should  consciously  aim  at  edification,  at  imbuing 
his  pupils  with  a  special  brand  of  Kultur.  Let  him  lead  them  into 
the  presence  of  the  masterpieces,  and  trust  to  their  ennobling  and 
elevating  influence.     They  will  speak  to  the  soul 

'  Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous — imaged  there 
In  happier  beauty ;    more  pellucid  streams, 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 
And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams  '. 

To  follow  the  course  of  English  literature  through  its  span  of  over 
a  thousand  years  is  to  be  braced  and  fortified.  And  if  you  are  in 
search  of  representative  character-types,  there  are  two,  I  think,  that 
will  stand  forth.  One  is  the  man,  quiet,  indifferent  to  show, 
humorous  at  once  and  melancholy,  efficient,  true  unto  death.  He 
is  to  be  found  in  all  periods  and  in  every  condition  of  life — in  the 
thegn,  Wiglaf,  standing  fast  by  his  lord,  Beowulf,  in  the  fatal  fight 
with  the  Dragon;  in  Chaucer's  fverray  parfit  gentil  knight';  in 
Shakespeare's  hero-king,  Henry  V ;  in  Doctor  Johnson,  himself,  so 
to  speak,  his  own  greatest  creation  ;  in  Wordsworth's  Happy  Warrior 
and  northern  peasants ;  in  the  men  who  are  fighting  and  dying  for 
us  to-day. 

And  the  other  permanent  type  is  the  woman — witty,  gay,  some- 
what sharp  of  tongue  and  rebellious  of  temper,  but  with  a  fine 
instinct  that  leads  her  right,  absolutely  right.  We  meet  her  in  Shake- 
speare's comedy  heroines,  in  the  women  laughed  at  and  loved  by 
Addison  and  Steele ;  in  Di  Vernon  and  Elizabeth  Bennett ;  and  in 
the  '  Waacs '  and  l  Wrens '  of  to-day. 

Such  types  are  part  of  the  immortal  heritage  of  the  British  race  ; 
and  for  teachers  of  English  to  make  them  familiar  and  endeared  to 
succeeding  generations  of  boys  and  girls  is  no  mean  or  inglorious 
service  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to  the  continuity  of  national 
ideals. 
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THE   TEACHING   OF   COMPOSITION   TO   CHILDREN 
UNDER   FOURTEEN   YEARS   OF   AGE 

By  Mr.  F.  W.  Cape. 

I  cax  profess  to  treat  of  the  teaching  of  Composition  to  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  only  as  I  have  had  experience  of  it  in 
Public  Elementary  Schools.  Doubtless,  the  general  principles  of 
teaching  the  subject  are  the  same,  whether  in  elementary  schools 
or  elsewhere.  In  practice  however  the  teaching  of  Composition, 
as  of  so  many  other  things,  to  elementary  school  children  has  been 
materially  modified  by  several  considerations.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are:  — (i)  the  large  size  of  the  classes;  (ii)  the  obligation 
which,  in  the  past,  has  lain  upon  every  elementary  school  teacher, 
of  teaching  ever}-  e  subject '  included  in  the  time-table  without  regard 
to  his  own  particular  tastes  and  abilities ;  (iii)  the  fact  that  English, 
as  it  is  spoken  and  written  by  educated  persons,  is  for  many  ele- 
mentary school  children  almost  a  foreign  language,  and  must  be 
persistently  and  systematically  *  learnt'  as  such. 

It  is  at  least  permissible  to  hope  that  the  new  Nursery  Schools 
will  effect  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect.  In  future, 
the  child  who  has  passed  through  the  Nursery  School  may  enter  the 
Elementary  School  with  a  more  confirmed  facility  in  the  use  of  his 
own  language  and  a  more  developed  power  of  expressing  himself  in 
simple  fashion  about  simple  and  familiar  things. 

The  teaching  of  Composition  has  had  to  struggle  with  other  diffi- 
culties in  elementary  schools.  It  has  had  hard  work  to  secure  for  itself 
something  like  equality  of  treatment  with  the  more  mechanical  exer- 
cise of  Dictation,  or  even  Transcription „•  Its  right  relations  with  the 
teaching  of  Spelling  and  Grammar  are  even  now  by  no  means  deter- 
mined. It  is,  even  yet,  looked  coldly  upon  by  a  few  of  the  more 
impulsive  advocates  of  manual  work,  who  hold  that  it  is  not  what 
a  child  says,  hut  what  lie  does,  that  matters.  Twenty  years  ago,  or 
less,  there  were  many  who  douhted  whether  children  under  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age  could  or  should  give  expression  to  their  ideas  in 
writing.  Some  persons  even  doubted  whether  children  had  any  ideas 
which  were  worth  expressing. 

Despite  many  obstacles  and  prejudices,  the  advance  which  many 
elementary  schools  have  made  of  recent  years  iii  the  teaching  of 
Composition  has  been  really  remarkable.  Many  children  of  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age  can    now  express  themselves  with  greater   ease  ,-and 

\    ! 
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correctness,  whether  orally  or  in  writing,  than  children  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  could  have  done  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

There  appear  to  be  three  main  stages  of  development  in  the 
teaching.  For  children  of  about  five  to  seven  years  of  age  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  entirely  oral ;  for  those  of  about  seven  to  about  ten  years  of 
age  it  is  partly  oral  and  partly  written  ;  and  for  those  of  about  ten  years 
of  age  and  upwards  it  is  mainly  written,  though  there  must  still  be 
a  great  variety  of  oral  training,  much  of  which  is  best  given  incidentally. 

There  are  two  essentials  of  effective  teaching  of  Composition  at 
any  stage : 

(i)  the  wise  choice  of  subjects,  and 

(ii)  the  wise  criticism  of  the  children's  efforts. 

As  for  the  former,  a  successful  subject  for  Composition  will  be  one 
in  which  the  children  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  genuine  and 
living  interest.  It  must  lie  within  their  personal  experience,  and 
they  must  have  sufficient  vocabulary  to  discuss  it.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  subjects  set  to  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  will  be 
either  narrative  or  descriptive ;  for  the  writing  of  letters,  which  is 
an  increasingly  common,  and,  if  properly  directed,  an  exceedingly 
valuable  form  of  Composition  for  children,  will  be  effectual  in  the 
main  in  exercising  their  powers  of  description  or  narration.  Narra- 
tive Composition  is,  of  course,  easier  for  children  than  descriptive, 
and  will  be  especially  appropriate  in  the  junior  classes. 

Even  more  important  than  the  choice  of  subjects  is  the  criticism 
of  the  children's  attempts.  The  main  problem  for  the  teacher  is  to 
judge  when  he  is  to  intervene,  how  far  his  correction  is  to  go,  what 
he  is  to  emphasize,  and  what  to  ignore.  In  the  earlier  stages,  he 
will  probably  try  to  encourage  fluency,  and,  later  and  more  gradually, 
correctness  of  expression.  When  he  has  done  something  to  secure 
these,  he  will  aim  at  training  his  pupils  to  speak  or  write  to  the 
point,  to  arrange  what  they  have  to  say  in  something  approaching 
to  logical  form,  and  to  proceed,  through  apposite  arguments  and 
illustrations,  to  a  more  or  less  reasoned  conclusion.  No  criticism 
can  be  really  effective  which  is  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  delivered 
orally,  though  it  may  very  properly  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
writing.  The  wisest  criticism  will  always  seek  to  utilize  the  mistakes 
or  the  deficiencies  which  are  common  to  the  greater  part  of  the  class 
as  stepping-stones  in  the  systematic  instruction  of  the  class  as 
a  whole.  Good  criticism  of  this  kind  is  not  common,  but  it  is  to 
be  found  here  and  there.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  class  may  learn, 
in   very   practical  fashion,  something   of   the   build    and    balance   of 
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sentences,  of  choice  and  variety  of  diction,  of  the  orchestration  not 
only  of  the  sentence  but  of  the  paragraph,  of  the  elements,  indeed, 
not  of  style,  but  of  clean  and  perspicuous  English. 

There  is  a  real  danger  in  the  deliberate  and  formal  attempt  to 
teach  so  impalpable  a  thing  as  style;  but  a  wise  and  gifted  teacher 
may,  through  the  agency  of  the  literature  lesson,  or  of  the  school 
or  public  library,  put  the  more  promising  children  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  beginnings  of  a  style,  if  the  term  is  not  too  grandiose, 
for  themselves.  The  best  that  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  cultivate  in 
children  the  power  of  saying  what  they  have  to  say,  simply  and 
unaffectedly.  Simplicity  of  this  kind  is  very  far  removed  from 
baldness,  and  is  to  be  found  in.  its  perfection  in  writers  such  as 
Addison  or  Swift.  At  all  costs  the  teacher  will  lead  the  children  to 
eschew  the  vice  of  self-consciousness,  of  straining  after  effect,  which 
disfigures  some  of  the  best  and  much  of  the  worst  of  modern 
literature. 

Finally,  a  wise  teacher  will  be  even  more  on  the  alert  to  discover 
the  more  subtle  indications  of  promise  in  the  children's  exercises 
than  to  pillory  their  defects;  and  he  will  be  able  to  remind  the 
more  intelligent  children  that  even  great  writers  have  obtained 
a  mastery  of  words  only  by  prolonged  and  harassing  labour.  Indeed, 
the  more  keenly  he  himself  realizes  the  difficulty  of  expressing  even 
the  simplest  thought  appropriately  and  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
being  correctly  understood,  the  better  qualified  he  will  be  to  teach 
Composition. 


THE   TEACHING    OF   ORAL   COMPOSITION  TO 
CHILDREN    UNDER    FOURTEEN 

By  Miss  .J.  Harrap. 

In  her  paper.  Miss  Harrap  advanced  no  theories,  but  confined 
herself  to  giving  various  most  interesting  examples  of  her  practice. 

Little  children  enjoy  acting,  and  learn  to  express  themselves  while 
impersonating  other  people,  e.g.  characters  in  history.  Every  child 
wants  to  take  part,  and  thus  a  good  deal  of  oral  composition  is  done 
without  an)  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  speakers.  Similarly, 
a  great  deal  of  oral  work  can  he  accomplished  in  the  literature  class. 
Children  love  to  act  Shakespeare,  and  are  quite  ready  not  only  to  read 
aloud,  hut  to  stop  and  ask  questions  and  help  each  other  to  explana- 
tions.     In  acting,  the  children  have  others  to  support   them,  and  they 
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become  accustomed  to  speaking,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  shy  and 
nervous  when  they  come  out  to  speak  alone. 

A  form  of  oral  composition  in  which  children  take  great  delight  is 
that  of  making  speeches — an  idea  which  Miss  Harrap  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Caldwell  Cook's  Playway.  The  following  account  of  the  way  in 
which  'speeches'  are  conducted  was  written  by  a  member  of  the 
class :  '  The  room  is  arranged  with  a  platform  or  open  space  for  the 
speaker,  rows  of  chairs  for  the  girls,  and  a  desk  for  the  chairman  .  .  . 
who  is  provided  with  a  wooden  hammer.  She  calls  upon  a  girl  to 
start,  and  the  girl  stands  on  the  platform  and  delivers  a  short  lecture 
on  any  subject  she  likes.  She  may  have  notes,  but  is  not  supposed  to 
write  the  whole  speech  out  and  read  it  off.  The  chairman  hammers 
~>n  the  desk  in  front  of  her  at  any  grammatical  error,  pause,  or  slang 
word.  She  also  hammers  if  she  wishes  the  speaker  to  talk  louder. 
When  the  lecture  is  ended  the  speaker  still  stays  on  the  platform, 
and  there  is  a  call  for  criticisms,  any  girl  standing  up  and  asking 
questions,  and  giving  her  opinion  of  the  speech.  The  chairman  keeps 
a  book  in  which  she  writes  the  date,  name  of  the  speaker,  subject,  and 
remarks.    She  then  calls  up  the  next  speaker,  and  the  lesson  goes  on.' 

Some  examples  of  the  remarks  in  the  chairman's  book  were  read, 
and  also  a  speech  on  '  Ostriches '  by  a  child  seven  and  a  half  years 
old.  The  children  prove  very  eager  to  make  a  speech,  and  most  of 
them  do  it  with  great  ease  and  with  entire  absence  of  self-con- 
sciousness. 

Less  formal  is  the  reading  aloud  of  papers  on  subjects  selected  by 
the  pupils  themselves.  These  are  criticized  and  corrected  by  the 
other  children,  and  a  good  deal  of  oral  work  is  done  in  this  way.  As 
the  subjects  are  very  varied,  the  interest  is  kept  up  the  whole  time ; 
the  children  enjoy  reading  their  papers  and  are  disappointed  if  they 
are  not  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  the  older  children  have  definite  picture  talks,  when, 
incidentally,  they  learn  to  express  their  ideas  in  clear  and  definite 
language. 

Occasionally  a  subject  is  suggested  for  discussion,  but  the  children 
are  never  compelled  to  prepare  it,  if  they  seem  to  dislike  it.  At  this 
stage,  the  main  thing  seems  to  be  for  them  to  feel  they  know  some- 
thing about  the  subject  and  to  find  it  interesting. 

Debates  can  quite  well  be  conducted  by  children  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  who  are  capable  of  arranging  everything  themselves.  These 
debates  in  their  own  class-room  give  them  confidence  to  stand  up  and 
take  part  in  the  more  important  school  debates  later  on. 

After  all  this  practice  in  oral  work,  the  girls  have  gained  a  good 
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stock  of  ideas  on  many  and  varied  subjects,  and  have  grown  ac- 
customed to  express  themselves  without  difficulty  both  in  speech  and 
writing. 


THE   APPLICATION   OF   PHONETICS   TO   THE 

TEACHING   OF   ENGLISH 

By  Professor  Walter  Ripman. 

This  paper  is  necessarily  brief,  because  there  is  much  else  to  be 
discussed  at  this  conference ;  and  its  very  brevity  renders  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  do  justice  to  so  important  a  subject ;  for  that  it 
is  important  I  have  no  doubt  at  all.  In  trying  to  show  this,  I  shall 
often  have  to  content  myself  with  dogmatic  statements  where  I  should 
have  liked  to  argue  points  at  some  length,  and  with  mere  suggestions 
where  it  would  have  pleased  me  better  to  illustrate  and  amplify. 

The  range  of  the  subject  is  indeed  wider  than  most  people  realize ; 
for  a  knowledge  of  phonetics  has  its  uses  in  such  diverse  domains  as 
the  nursery,  the  schoolroom,  the  training  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
study  of  philology,  and  the  field  of  missionary  enterprise.  I  shall 
confine  myself  on  this  occasion  to  the  nursery  and  the  schoolroom, 
because,  after  all,  it  is  here  that  the  application  of  phonetics  is  most 
important  and  least  practised. 

I  am  afraid  that  as  regards  the  nursery  it  will  be  some  little  time 
before  our  mothers  and  nurses  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  prevent 
the  little  ones  from  acquiring  and  retaining  bad  habits.  They  do  not 
realise  what  good  clear  speech  means  for  a  child.  If  they  speak 
badly,  the  child  cannot  fail  to  speak  badly  too;  if  they  do  not 
persevere  in  giving  it  examples  of  good  sounds,  it  will  acquire  bad 
sounds.  If  they  encourage  it  in  its  inaccurate  attempts  to  speak — for 
instance,  by  calling  its  lisped  s's  'pretty' — it  will  form  habits  which 
later  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  eradicate.  If  they  adopt  some  un- 
pleasant compromise  between  dialect  and  standard  speech,  the  children 
will  do  so  too. 

Taking  present  conditions,  we  find  the  greatest  diversity  in  the 
speech  of  children  when  the}  enter  school;  and  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  elementary  schools.  Now  the  spoken  language  is  from 
the  outset  and  throughout  school  life  the  chief  medium  of  education. 
The  child  conveys  its  thoughts  mainly  by  speech.  It  is  not  less,  but 
more,  iinpoi-lani  that  it  should  speak  clearly  and  well  than  that  it 
should  spell  correctly.      It'  we  had  a  reasonable  spelling,  good  speech 
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would  be  a  guarantee  of  good  spelling,  and  the  spelling  would  be 
a  constant  reminder  of  good  speech.  Instead  of  this,  the  spelling 
confuses  and  misleads. 

Good  speech  is  a  social  duty.  We  have  no  right  to  give  our  fellow 
men  trouble  by  making  it  hard  for  them  to  understand  what  we  say, 
or  disagreeable  to  listen  to  our  voice,  just  as  we  have  no  right  to  make 
ugly  faces  at  them.  We  avoid  dialect  words  and  provincialisms  in 
our  speech  because  they  might  prove  unintelligible  and  hence  cause 
needless  trouble ;  for  the  same  reason  we  have  to  avoid  personal 
eccentricities  and  local  peculiarities  of  pronunciation.  The  personal 
eccentricity  may  be  regarded  as  an  amiable  variation  in  the  family 
circle  ;  the  local  peculiarity  may  be  delightful  to  those  who  live  in  our 
own  little  town  ;  but  for  purposes  of  general  social  intercourse  we  need 
a  speech  that  has  wider  recognition,  and  that  means  we  must  have 
a  standard  speech. 

This  is  required  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  daily  intercourse. 
Good  speech  is  also  an  aesthetic  duty.  Whenever  speech  is  used  for 
higher  purposes  than  the  expression  of  man's  more  immediate  and 
pressing  interests  and  needs,  we  demand  that  it  shall  have  certain 
qualities  that  we  have  come  to  regard  as  constituting  its  beauty.  We 
expect  clear-cut  vowel  sounds,  distinct  articulation  of  the  consonants, 
intelligent  phrasing,  expressive  variations  of  pitch — all  to  a  higher 
degree  than  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  the  rapid  give-and-take 
of  everyday  talk  certain  shortenings  and  laxities  are  rightly  permitted 
which  would  offend  if  they  were  noticed  in  the  reading  or  reciting  of 
noble  prose  or  impassioned  poetry. 

No  child  ought  to  leave  school  without  having  acquired  this  power  of 
speaking  its  mother  tongue  clearly  and  well.  1  have  come  across  boys 
and  girls  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  who  have  been  at  famous  schools 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  whose  speech  is  faint  or  dull ;  who  cannot 
read  a  paragraph  from  a  newspaper,  let  alone  a  short  lyric  ;  and 
some  even  who  cannot  pronounce  a  decent  s  or  r  or  th.  We  do  not 
yet  regard  this  as  reflecting  grave  discredit  on  a  school.  '  Reading 
aloud  is  not  an  examination  subject,  and  so  we  may  safely  neglect 
it^ — that,  I  suppose,  is  the  ultimate  argument. 

Yet  even  from  the  most  utilitarian  standpoint  it  is  worth  while  to 
teach  clear  speech.  The  amount  of  time  wasted  in  our  schools 
through  neglect  of  it  reaches  formidable  proportions.  Again  and 
again  1  have  noticed  in  a  class-room  how  time  was  wasted  through 
the  pupils'  answers  being  inarticulate.  Even  when  the  teacher  did 
not  have  to  insist  on  the  repetition  of  the  answer  because,  standing 
near  and  facing  the  pupil  and   knowing  what  he  ought  to  say,  he 
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managed  to  make  out  the  meaning,  there  were  many  pupils  in  the 
room  who  had  heard  nothing.  Perhaps  they  were  sitting  behind  or 
at  some  distance  from  the  speaker;  perhaps  their  hearing  was  not 
good.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  were  physically  deaf;  there  is 
another  kind  of  deafness  which  goes  with  bad  speech.  The  training 
of  the  vocal  organs  leads  to  better  discrimination  of  the  sounds  of 
speech  by  the  ear.  The  child  that  utters  f  or  v  in  place  of  th  (e.  g. 
'fing'  for  ' thing',  'faver'  for  'father')  hears  no  difference  between 
/'or  v  and  th.  It  is  not  until  his  vocal  organs  have  been  taught  to 
produce  a  th  that  his  ear  distinguishes  this  sound. 

Again,  bad  speech  and  inability  to  analyse  the  spoken  language 
cause  waste  of  time  in  other  branches  of  education  :  they  render  more 
laborious  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages ;  they  lengthen  the 
early  stages  of  instruction  in  shorthand. 

Now  if  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  equip 
our  boys  and  girls  with  good  clear  speech,  it  is  evident  that  this 
cannot  be  left  to  chance,  cannot  be  'learnt  incidentally'.  It  follows, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  teachers  must  themselves  take  pains  to 
speak  clearly  and  well ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case. 
But  the  presence  of  good  models  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure 
good  results.  We  have  abundant  evidence  from  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  that  mere  imitation  cannot  be  relied  on.  There  are 
many  who  have  heard  good  French  for  years  and  years,  but  whose 
own  pronunciation  of  that  language  is  horrible. 

As  in  any  other  subject  of  instruction,  the  teacher  must  know  two 
things:  what  his  pupil  knows,  and  what  he  wants  to  teach  him.  In 
the  present  case  this  means  that  the  teacher  must  be  acquainted  with 
his  pupils'  speech  habits  and  with  the  standard  speech  that  he  is  to 
acquire.  In  order  to  gain  this  knowledge  the  teacher  must  make 
a  study  of  speech  sounds  and  of  voice-production.  It  is  not  a  very 
difficult  study  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  essential  for  ordinary 
school  purposes.  Several  books  are  available  that  treat  the  subject 
quite  simply;  and  there  is  no  need  for  elaborate  instruments. 
Attendance  at  a  suitable  holiday  course  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  set 
a  teacher  on  the  right  track. 

Such  knowledge  will  enable  the  teacher  of  young  children  to  make 
her  work  much  more  effective  and  to  cure  many  bad  habits  which  for 
want  of  this  knowledge  arc  often  glibly  labelled  'defects  of  speech' 
and  regarded  as  incurable.  When  children  are  ten  or  eleven,  in  the 
year  before  they  begin  the  lirst  foreign  language,  they  may  well  be 
taught,  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  international  phonetic  symbols.  It 
is  a  great   advantage  to  employ   these   in   all   the   linguistic  work  of 
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a  school — the  same  symbols  serving  for  the  teaching  of  reading, 
reciting,  and  singing  in  the  mother  tongue  as  well  as  for  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  Our  own  spelling 
is  so  hopelessly  erratic  and  inconsistent  that  standardized  symbols  are 
essential ;  so  far  from  adding  to  the  learner's  difficulties  or  interfering 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  conventional  spelling,  they  are  found  to 
economize  effort  and  to  ensure  greater  accuracy. 

The  application  of  phonetics  to  the  teaching  of  pronunciation  has 
long  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  No  adequately  trained 
teacher  who  has  once  made  use  of  phonetic  methods  has  given  them 
up  again.  Haphazard  methods  will  not  do;  the  teaching  must  be 
systematic.  The  old-fashioned  professor  of  elocution  did  some  good, 
mainly  as  regards  breathing  and  voice-production,  but  often  also 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  largely  through  an  ignorance  of  phonetics  which 
led,  to  many  rather  foolish  statements  about  the  pronunciation  of 
individual  sounds  and  words — but  above  all  because  his  activities 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  elocution  was  an  '  extra '.  We  do  not  wish 
this  grave  error  to  be  perpetuated.  Good  clear  speech  shall  no  longer 
be  an  f  extra '  in  our  schools ;  we  want  every  child  to  be  endowed  with 
it.  To  bring  this  about  is  at  once  a  social  duty  that  we  owe  to  our 
mighty  empire,  and  an  aesthetic  duty  that  we  owe  to  our  grand 
literature. 


THE   TEACHING   OF   LITERATURE  TO   CHILDREN 

UNDER   FOURTEEN 
By  Miss  L.  Chadwick. 

Our  methods  in  teaching  any  subject  must  depend  largely  on  the 
aims  we  have  in  view.  I  take  my  aim  to  be  threefold,  and  yet  it  is 
all  one. 

I  have  subdivided  it  as  follows  : 

To  keep  in  mind,  (1)  That  literature  may  be  used  as  a  humanizing 
power. 

(2)  That  it  may  be  used  as  a  subject  of  general  culture. 

(3)  That  it  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  training  the  mind  to  enjoy 
the  highest  when  we  see  it,  and  in  fact  to  train  the  l  inward  eye  \ 
(That  is,  in  brief,  heart,  mind,  and  spirit  culture.) 

There  are,  as  we  know,  many  teachers  who  say  that  the  main  aim 
of  the  study  of  literature  is  downright  enjoyment.  It  always  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  take  care  lest  we  carry  that  idea  too  far.     We 
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desire  ardently  that  children  shall  derive  much  enjoyment  while 
acquiring  knowledge  of  literature ;  but  this  is  not  the  whole  aim. 
We  are  gratified  when  pleasure  in  the  work  comes — as  it  must  if 
the  study  is  to  be  of  permanent  value — and  the  visible  test  of  our 
teaching  is,  perhaps,  the  amount  of  pleasure  produced,  and  of 
admiration  for  great  works  evoked  in  our  pupils.  But  our  wider 
aim  in  the  teaching  of  literature,  as  in  other  subjects — but  especially 
in  this — is  to  help,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  in  the  development  of  the 
child's  powers,  both  of  mind  and  spirit,  no  less  than  of  feeling.  We 
should  teach  literature  in  order  that  our  children  may  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  best  thoughts  that  have  been  expressed.  The  trend 
of  thought  has  to  be  suggested,  just  as,  when. we  are  teaching  drawing, 
we  have  to  some  extent  to  teach  our  pupils  how  to  see ;  or,  in  our 
scientific  teaching,  we  have  to  train  the  children  what  to  look  for, 
and  how  to  recognize  the  results  we  want  them  to  perceive.  To 
some  extent  we  should  proceed  in  much  the  same  way  in  dealing 
with  literature.  There  are  many  people  who  talk  as  if  literature 
required  no  teaching,  as  if  the  children  should  be  let  loose  amongst 
hooks,  and  that  then  all  would  be  well.  I  think  those  of  us  who 
are  practical  teachers  will  feel  that  literature,  to  the  rank  and  file, 
must  be  taught;  and  in  considering  methods  it  is  wise  to  keep  the 
ordinary  rank  and  file  well  in  mind,  for  the  specially  gifted  will 
always  be  able  to  look  after  themselves.  If  our  knowledge  has  been 
presented  in  the  right  way,  it  will,  we  hope,  lead  later  on  to  the 
development  of  thought  on  independent  lines,  which  is  what  we  aim 
at.  But  before  that  stage  our  children  have  to  learn  what  other 
people  have  thought.  Now  that  sounds  dull,  and  what  we  have 
to  avoid  is  dullness.  For  we  know,  in  every  subject,  that  the  natural 
attention  of  the  child  is  of  more  value  than  any  gained  by  artificial 
means.  If  we  are  to  he  successful  in  our  teaching  of  literature  the 
children  must  want  to  know  what  is  inside  the  books.  And  when 
they  know  it  they  should  love  it.  Hence  we  must  well  consider  what 
methods  uc  are  going  to  adopt  to  bring  about  this  result,  for  therein 
Lies  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  We  want  the  children  to  be 
naturally  interested.  And  yet  it  is  not  an  altogether  safe  rule  to 
leave  their  choice  of  reading  unaided.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  art' 
horn  with  an  unerring  power  of  choice.  We  do  not  always,  in 
youth,  choose  rightly  in  other  things.  Why  should  we  suppose  that 
we  do  in  intellectual  things'  Free  choice,  then,  does  not  of  necessity 
give  the  happiest  results.  Now,  how  are  we  going  to  reconcile  the 
somewhat  conflicting  aims      I  hat  .we  must  somehow  make  the  children 
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want  to  know  the  inside  of  the  books,  and  yet  that  they  shall  be  led 
to  read  the  best,  and  that  literature  shall  become  the  means  of  mind 
culture  ? 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  power  of  the  individual  to  do  this. 
In  literature,  more  than  in  any  other  ordinary  school  subject,  the 
value  of  the  teacher's  personality  is  a  very  real  one.  Those  of  us 
who  watch  the  effect  of  teaching  hardly  need  to  read  St.  Augustine 
to  find  that '  one  loving  spirit  sets  another  on  fire '.  I  feel  that  the 
right  word  is  used  there — the  word  spirit.  The  effect  of  literature 
teaching  depends  enormously  upon  the  spirit  of  the  teacher.  And 
unless  there  is  a  spirit  which  can  be  felt,  a  spirit  really  on  fire, 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  teacher  will  not  prove  himself  to  be 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

To  a  certain  extent  in  the  early  years  we  must  interpret  literature 
for  our  classes.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  children  of  an  average  type 
flounder  without  a  guide.  (Here  let  me  say  that  there  is  a  time  for 
most  things,  and  it  is  a  valuable  thing  to  let  children  loose  amongst 
books  sometimes.) 

The  teacher  has  not  only  to  be  the  guide  and  interpreter.  He 
must  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  child.  Children  have  not 
always  power  to  see  in  the  mind's  eye  the  picture  the  poet  wanted 
to  present.  I  have  often  seen  a  child's  eyes  really  brighten  as  the 
intricacies  of  words  have  been  unravelled.  Then,  with  the  under- 
standing surer,  she  has  delighted  to  read  the  passage  again,  feeling 
that  she  now  grasps  the  beauty  of  it.  Sometimes  I  have  resorted 
to  a  rough  sketch — e.  g.  my  girls  know  little  about  eagles.  In  taking 
( In  pride  of  place  here  last  the  eagle  flew ',  I  have  tried  drawing  the 
spiral  of  its  upward  flight,  and  showing  by  the  sketch  what  is  meant 
by  '  pride  of  place ',  and  also  the  effect  on  the  eagle  when  it  loses 
its  prey.  Like  any  other  device  this  method  has  to  be  used  with 
caution,  for  to  give  a  more  or  less  concrete  form  to  an  ideal  descrip- 
tion would  be  the  height  of  folly,  and  would  probably  spoil  the 
appreciation,  and  stultify  the  powers  of  imagination.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  occasions  when  it  is  useful  to  be  able  to  give  a  lift 
to  the  imagination.  I  was  once  taking  (Enone  with  a  class  of 
children  about  thirteen,  and,  to  my  surprise,  many  of  them  stuck 
at  the  lines — 

1  but  in  front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion's  column'd  citadel, 
The  crown  of  Troas.' 

Of  course  the  girls  whom  I  was  teaching  had  not  lived  amongst 
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gorges.  In  this  case  a  very  crude  sketch  of  what  was  in  my  mind 
gave  them  confidence,  though  I  strongly  emphasized  to  them  the 
fact  that  my  mind  was  only  one,  and  that  probably,  later  in  life, 
they  would  see  the  scene  in  their  mind's  eye  a  little  differently, 
according  to  their  experiences.     I  have  seldom  read — 

'  By  the  margin,  willow  veiled, 
Slide  the  heavy  barges,  trailed 
By  slow  horses.' 

without  some  child  suggesting  that  the  poet  might  have  been  to 
Oxford.  I  tell  this  because  1  find  that  sometimes  these  realistic 
touches  help  very  much  to  give  interest.  And  there  are  other  ways 
in  which  local  scenery  can  be  used.  The  children  might  construct 
from,  e.g.,  one  of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  a  list  of  the  descrip- 
tions they  can  verify  from  experience. 

I  believe  that  in  teaching  children  to  appreciate  poetry  rightly, 
attention  must  be  called  to  its  form,  and  the  suitability  of  different 
forms  to  express  different  kinds  of  thought.  But  these,  I  think, 
should  be  noticed  incidentally  and  naturally  as  they  occur.  Quite 
young  children  perceive  an  effect  in  the  change  of  metre  to  express 
change  of  thought,  e.  g.  they  are  all  delighted  with  a  line  that  goes 
with  a  swing  like — 

e  All  in  tin.'   blue  unclouded   weather,' 
or, 

'  Tirra,  lirra,   by  the  river, 
Sang  Sir  Lancelot.' 

But  their  mood  also  soon  reflects  the  tone  of — 

•  Four  gray   walls,  and   four  gray  towers,' 


or, 


•Heard   a  carol,   mournful,   holy, 
Chanted   loudly,   chanted  lowly,' 

and  1  find  that  girls  of  about  thirteen  rejoice  in  •  La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merci',  very  largely  because  they  love  to  come  to  the  last  line  of 
the  verses.  "When  about  two  stanzas  have  been  read,  unless  the 
teacher  is  the  sort  of  person  sometimes  described  as  '  a  wonderful 
disciplinarian',  she  will  find  a  number  of  her  class  joining  in  with 
the  lilt  of  the  last  line.  And  surely  such  a  spontaneous  outburst  is 
very  near  to  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

I  have  always  been  very  doubtful  as  to  the  value  of  teaching  metre 
at  all  formally  to  children  under  fourteen.  It  is  easy  to  become 
mechanical   in  device.     And    I  should   be  wary  of   anything  which 
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tends  to  separate  spirit  and  form.  Hence,  for  my  part,  I  believe 
that  to  let  children  spend  time  in  writing  what  they  think  is  poetry 
(unless  they  really  do  it  in  play)  is  to  give  a  mistaken  idea  of  litera- 
ture. After  all,  literature,  in  its  essence,  deals  with  thought,  which 
brings  me  to  my  next  point,  which  is — How  far  are  we  to  use  litera- 
ture to  stimulate  thought,  to  direct  it,  to  make  children  think  ?  And 
are  we  to  use  it  at  all  as  moral  training  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  cannot  really 
deal  with  literature  without  dealing  with  morals,  because  literature 
deals  with  life.  Many  of  us,  probably,  believe  firmly  that  Shakespeare 
did  not,  consciously  or  with  definite  purpose,  preach  from  the  text  '  as 
we  sow  we  reap5,  but  most  of  the  plays  carefully  read  leave  that 
impression.  Children  delight  in  a  certain  touch  of  philosophy,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  disregard  what  is  there.  The  under- 
standing of  poetry  should  raise  the  desires  and  aspirations.  A  real 
poet  is  fone  who  knows  life,  loves  it,  views  it  hopefully,  and  yet  is 
.not  blind  to  its  failure'.  All  this  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  whose 
spirit  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem. 

In  teaching  poetry,  one  must  be  prepared  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
intensive  work,  and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  the  study  of  'notes'.  We 
should  often  linger  over  the  substance,  unravel  a  simile  and  get  the 
children's  ideas  expressed  in  as  much  detail  as  may  be,  so  that  the 
thought  in  the  poem  may  be  more  fully  enjoyed.  A  teacher  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  her  class  will  add  to  their  enjoyment  and  appre- 
ciation considerably  by  showing  them  something  of  what  the  poem 
conveys  to  his  mind. 

As  the  lesson  proceeds  the  teacher  should  often  call  attention  to 
any  particular  mode  of  expression,  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
poem,  any  literary  beauty  which  children  can  appreciate,  even  some- 
times the  use  of  a  word  which  is  unusual  to  them.  In  fact,  any 
method  a  teacher  can  devise  to  keep  the  literature  hour  full  of  the 
'spirit  of  wonder'  should  be  welcomed. 

In  literature  teaching  to  children  of  any  age  there  should  be  much 
freedom  and  much  discussion.  With  young  children  there  should  be 
as  much  dramatization  as  possible. 

The  early  years  are  important  in  teaching  literature.  The  interest 
of  young  children  must  first  be  aroused  by  stories  that  appeal  to 
them.  One  of  the  members  of  my  staff  is  able  to  hold  the  children- 
spellbound  whilst  she  tells  them  the  story  of  Beowulf,  or  stories  from 
the  Canterbury  Tales  or  the  Faerie  Queene.  It  is  wonderful  what 
they  remember. 

With  the  older  children  we  proceed  on.  somewhat  different  lines. 
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Dramatization  is  not  dropped  and  the  girls  are  encouraged  to 
produce  purely  imaginative  illustrations  for  their  literature.  This 
possibly  seems  to  have  as  much  to  do  with  artistic  as  with  literary 
training.     There  is  a  very  faint  dividing  line  between  the  two. 

We  must  endeavour  to  make  the  children  work  for  themselves.  As 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  they  should  be  required  to  do  their 
digging  before  the  lesson.  The  teacher  may  satisfy  himself  about 
their  intelligence  by  the  way  they  have  grasped  the  work  unaided. 
Then  the  lesson  can  be  taken  from  the  purely  literary  side  of  the 
subject. 

The  teacher  of  literature  must  be  careful  not  to  turn  the  literature 
lesson  into  something  else,  and  I  should  personally  avoid  turning  it 
into  a  reading  lesson.  The  aims  of  the  two  are  distinct,  and  if  I  have 
not  time  to  do  both  I  should,  after  a  certain  stage,  let  the  reading  go, 
rather  than  encroach  upon  the  time  for  literature. 

There  is  again  the  difficulty  as  to  whether,  when  prose  is  being  read, 
we  should  stop  to  dig  out  the  meaning.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
practically  translating  from  good  language  into  language  not  so  good. 
If  we  believe  in  the  value  of  the  word,  it  seems  a  pity  to  alter  it.  Let 
the  children  read,  for  the  most  part,  what  they  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  understand,  and  then  leave  the  literature,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  speak  for  itself.  Children  learn  the  meaning  of  words  by 
seeing  how  they  are  used,  not  by  being  questioned  as  to  their 
meaning.  In  taking  class-work  I  have  noted  any  words  which 
seemed  unfamiliar  to  the  girls,  and  whenever  possible  I  have  used 
those  words  in  ordinary  conversation  in  class.  Sometimes  I  have 
brought  out  the  words  with  a  smile.  The  children  entered  into  the 
spirit,  and  often  used  the  words  quite  naturally  afterwards. 

AYith  regard  to  what  exactly  is  to  be  taken  in  our  scheme  of 
literature,  there  is  such  abundance  of  choice,  both  of  poetry  and 
prose,  that  one  need  not  be  at  a  loss.  I  emphasize  the  point  that 
I  feel  that  it  matters  not  a  great  deal  what  our  choice  is,  but  it 
matters  very  much  indeed  how  we  present  what  we  choose.  The 
teacher  of  literature  should  not  be  merely  an  instructor.      He  is  one 

0 

of  whom  it  should  be  truly  said  that  he  'allured  to  brighter  worlds 
and  led  the  way  . 
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THE   TEACHING   OF    LITERATURE   TO   PUPILS 

ABOVE   THE   AGE   OF   FOURTEEN 

By  Miss  G.  H.  Bracken. 

The  aims  of  the  teacher  of  literature  can  hardly  be  better  expressed 
than  in  a  phrase  recently  used  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  viz.  the  development  of  veneration  and  admiration. 
Coleridge's  warning  was  a  wise  one  :  '  To  the  young  I  would  remark 
that  it  is  always  unwise  to  judge  of  anything  by  its  defects  :  the  first 
attempt  ought  to  be  to  discover  its  excellencies.' 

We  shall  at  any  rate  have  done  something  if  we  can  help  the  girl 
and  boy  to  realize  that  if  they  do  not  like,  for  example,  the  novels  of 
Scott,  and  likes  and  dislikes  are  in  themselves  perfectly. legitimate,  the 
fault  is  not  necessarily  in  Scott — that  it  is  no  use  condemning 
a  tragedy  by  Racine  because  it  is  not  like  Macbeth. 

The  development  of  admiration  is  an  even  more  difficult  task. 
Professor  Herford  has  said  that  '  No  teaching  of  literature  can  be 
completely  alive  which  leaves  the  recipient  merely  a  vessel  replenished 
and  not  an  organism  quickened  and  so  more  healthily  disposed  for  all 
its  functions '.  Too  often,  I  am  afraid,  the  vessel  is  merely  replenished 
with  second-hand  phrases  and  judgements:  hence  there  grows  up 
an  atmosphere  of  unreality  and  artificiality,  largely,  I  think,  because 
we  as  teachers  are  expecting  too  much,  or  perhaps,  rather,  expecting 
the  wrong  thing.  For  instance,  we  are  sometimes  disappointed  that 
great  poetry  makes  so  little  appeal  to  certain  children,  but  it  would 
be  far  better  if  we  remembered  that  there  are  adults  too  who  lack 
imagination  and  an  ear  to  appreciate  rhythm — and  that  these 
qualities,  though  they  can  be  developed,  can  scarcely  be  created. 
Much  disappointment  then  might  be  saved  both  to  the  teacher  and 
taught,  especially  if  attempts  were  made  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
other  qualities.  Some,  perhaps,  to  whom  Spenser  makes  little  appeal, 
will  find  real  pleasure  in  following  out  the  train  of  thought  in 
a  difficult  passage  of  prose  or  verse.  Thus  in  reading  the  Areopagitica 
the  splendour  of  Milton's  prose  may  appeal  to  one,  the  power  shown 
in  the  arrangement  of  a  mass  of  unwieldy  matter  to  another. 

Bacon's  Essays  are  particularly  valuable  in  supplying  material  for 
intensive  work,  partly  because  of  his  use  of  apparently  familiar  words 
in  unfamiliar  senses.  In  reading,  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  over  such 
a  sentence  as  '  Goodness  admits  no  excess  but  error'  without  stopping 
to  think  what  it  means,  because  the  words  in  themselves  are  familiar. 
In  choosing  the  syllabus,  then,  we  shall  try  to  find  something  that  the 
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bulk  of  the  class  will  enjoy,  remembering  that  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  something  which  is  at  once  understood.  For,  as  Dr.  de 
Selincourt  has  said,  'Nothing  that  is  worth  having,  certainly  not  a  taste 
tor  good  poetry,  is  acquired  without  persistent  effort '.  Here  arises  the 
teacher's  difficulty.  I  suppose  in  no  subject  is  he  or  she  so  prone 
ty  talk  too  much  as  in  English.  Our  object  rather  should  be  to 
read  with  the  children,  both  taught  and  teacher  making  suggestions, 
and  in  this  way  we  shall  be  attempting  in  a  small  measure  what  has 
been  defined  as  the  true  object  of  criticism,  the  expression  of  an 
'  impassioned  personal  experience '.  I  think  it  will  be  easier  to  divide 
the  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  syllabus  into  two  parts,  that 
for  children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  that  for  those  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen. 

In  the  first  two  years  Shakespeare  will  probably  play  the  greatest 
part,  and  if,  as  I  believe  it  should,  the  reading  of  plays  begins  with 
children  of  eleven  or  twelve,  a  considerable  amount  of  ground  will 
be  covered.  There  are  some  who  advocate  the  reading  of  the  play 
straight  through  at  first  without  comment,  and  then  returning  to 
a  more  detailed  study;  but  it  seems  the  more  natural  and  valuable  way 
to  take  the  play  scene  by  scene,  tracing  its  gradual  evolution.  In 
this  way  a  play  is  best  read  in  a  term,  in  an  edition  for  preference, 
with  nothing  but  a  concise  glossary. 

Narrative  poetry,  too,  is  very  suitable  at  this  stage,  the  Holy  Grail, 
Sohrab  and  Rustum  for  example,  and,  because  in  these  the  language 
causes  little  difficulty,  interest  can  be  developed  in  the  use  of  simile, 
metaphor,  and  alliteration.  Different  parts  of  the  class  can  collect 
the  similes  drawn  from  flowers  or  birds  and  animals,  or  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  in  any  of  the  Idylls  of  the  Kin//  they  have  read,  and 
these  in  turn  may  be  compared  with  the  shorter,  often  more  homely, 
similes  of  The  Ancient  Mariner.  The  use  of  colour,  too,  in  The 
Ancient  Mariner  or  in  some  of  the  tales  from  The  Earthly  Paradise 
will  really  interest  children.  Details  of  personal  appearance  as  given 
bv  Chaucer.  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  will  also  give  scope  for  research 
on  a  small  scale. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  need  for  lyrical  poetry  at 
all  stages,  but  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  much  can  be  done  in 
Studying  connected  groups;  for  instance,  a  group  of  the  many  con- 
temporary lyrics  showing  love  of  the  English  country-side,  or  a  group 
of  lyrics  of  the  sea.  The  study  of  the  technical  structure  of  verse 
can,  in  a  simple  form,  he  begun  at  eleven  or  twelve. 

As  for  prose,  Lamb's  Essays  are  very  suitable  at  ihis  stage,  espe- 
cially  if   certain    definite   ideas    are    worked   out;    for    instance,  the 
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story  of  his  life — in  early  childhood,  in  '  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple',  '  My  First  Play5,  ' Witches  and  other  Night  Fears',  his 
schooldays,  early  manhood,  at  the  South  Sea  House — right  through 
to  the  superannuated  man — not  forgetting  his  holidays,  his  hobbies, 
his  friends.  Or,  again,  many  of  the  essays  of  Goldsmith  are  suitable, 
particularly  those  which  can  be  brought  into  touch  with  77ie  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  and  The  Deserted  Village,  through  Goldsmith's  own  life. 

All  through  the  child's  school  career  much  can  be  done  by  casual 
suggestions  as  to  private  reading.  For  instance,  Ivanhoe  gains  a  new 
interest  when  read  at  the  same  time  as  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

I  should  like  to  protest  very  strongly  against  any  attempt  to  teach 
the  history  of  literature  to  children  under  sixteen,  or,  indeed,  to  any 
considerable  extent  during  their  school  career. 

In  the  teaching  of  literature  from  sixteen  to  eighteen,  as  before, 
there  must  be  an  attempt  to  develop  not  only  appreciation,  but  also 
accurate  thinking. 

Attention  should  be  largely  concentrated  on  the  study  of  texts, 
prose  and  verse,  among  them  the  verse  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and 
Milton  ;  Bacon's  Essays,  Dryden's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  some 
of  Burke's  speeches,  parts  of  the  Biographia  Literaria,  and  of 
Arnold's  Essays  in  Criticism,  as  well  as  more  modern  works,  but 
always  making  as  real  as  possible  the  environment.  For  instance, 
Bacon's  essays  are  infinitely  more  interesting  when  studied  in  close 
connexion  with  his  own  career.  In  the  essay  of  Great  Place  one 
sees  his  own  laborious  ascent  to  power :  in  that  on  Friendship 
a  tribute  to  Essex.  One  can  trace  both  the  abstract  thinker  and  the 
practical  man  of  affairs,  who  does  not  think  the  colouring  and 
trimming  of  dresses  in  dramatic  performances  beneath  his  notice. 

Again,  a  group  of  great  writers  may  be  chosen,  representing 
certain  tendencies — Marlowe,  illustrating  the  Renaissance  desire  for 
boundless  power  and  its  enthusiasm  for  beauty ;  Bacon,  its  enthu- 
siasm for  discovery  in  the  world  of  knowledge  and  its  boundless 
aspiration:  'I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province*;  or 
Spenser,  with  his  enormous  unwieldy  plan  for  the  Faerie  Queene  and 
his  exaltation  of  beauty.  Another  very  suitable  group  consists  of  the 
chief  writers  of  the  Romantic  Revival.  The  development  of  some 
literary  form  may  be  chosen,  Allegory  as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the 
Morality  plays,  the  Faerie  Queene  and  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Tragedy,  as  seen  in  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe,  may  be  studied, 
and  both  illuminated  by  the  reading  of  Dr.  Bradley's  Shakespearian 
Tragedy  •  or  the  Roman  plays  of  Shakespeare  may  be  taken  as 
a  group,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  Dryden's  All  for  Love.     And 
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at  this  stage,  for  the  first  time,  co-ordination  with  other  languages 
is  possible.  The  question  of  the  three  Unities  is  far  more  interesting 
when  taken  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  English  and  French 
drama;  or  Burger's  Ballads,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  revival  of 
the  Ballad  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  its  use  by  the 
Romantic  poets. 

The  question  of  English  teaching  is  so  wide  that  necessarily  only 
a  few  points  can  be  touched  on  now.  But  we  shall  not  have  failed 
in  our  work  if  we  have  aroused  such  a  love  of  what  is  great  in  litera- 
ture that  it  will  persist  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
children,  after  leaving  school,  receive  practically  no  intellectual 
stimulus.  If  this  be  the  case  we  shall  have  done  something  towards 
making  English  studies  a  real  feature  in  the  National  Life. 


POETRY   AND   THE   CHILD 

By  E.  A.  Greening  Lamborx. 

What  we  have  to  do  for  the  child  is  to  foster  its  growth  so  that 
it  may  come  to  full  development  as  a  human  being :  so  that  at  last 
it  may  say  with  the  Roman  poet,  '  I  am  a  man,  and  all  things  human 
touch  me',  and  with  the  English  one, 

*  How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living ;    how  fit  to  employ 
The  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses,  for  ever  in  joy '. 

Now  I  want  to  suggest  that  poetry,  even  more  than  reason,  is  the 
essential  element  in  man,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  in  virtue 
of  which  he  is.  The  old  biologists  named  him  s  homo  sapiens ',  the 
intellectual  being.  He  is  far  more  essentially  the  dreamer.  He  is 
the  being  that  doubts  reality ;  that  looks  before  and  after,  and  longs, 
not  for  what  is  not,  but  for  what  really  is,  behind  the  veil  of  the 
apparent.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  religion  and  poetry  are  at  one  in 
their  view  of  the  material  life  of  man  :  fThe  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.'  .  .  . 
The  great  thing  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  our  hearts  back,  or,  at 
least,  to  see  that  our  children  do  not  give  their  hearts  away  where  we 
have  given  ours.  And  this  is  what  poetry  .  .  .  can  do  for  us.  That 
is  why  poetry  is  by  tar  the  most  important  matter  that  we  teachers 
are  concerned  with.  .  .  .  The  place  of  poetry  in  our  lives  lias  yet  to 
be  adequately  realized.  For  most  of  us,  its  beauty  has  been  'sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  \      We   have  been  taught   to  regard 
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it  as  e  pedagogy  in  fancy  dress ',  and  to  seek  in  it  for  some  moral 
instruction,  or  philosophical  conclusion,  or  intellectual  hypothesis. 
None  of  these  things  is  there,  and  in  searching  for  them  we  overlook 
the  real  gifts  it  keeps  for  us — the  vision  beautiful,  the  heavenly 
music,  the  release  from  the  '  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  of  all  this 
unintelligible  world ',  the  uplifting  of  the  heart,  the  escape  from 
intellectual  blind  alleys.  To  look  for  any  teaching  in  poetry  is  to 
misunderstand  its  essential  nature.  .  .  .  Poetry  has  no  message  for 
our  heads ;  it  is  not  to  be  desired  to  make  men  wise ;  it  has  no 
meaning —that  is,  no  interpretation  which  can  be  expressed  in  any 
other  form.  For  it  is  vision ;  and  we,  no  more  than  the  wise  men 
of  Pharaoh  and  King  Darius,  are  able  to  explain  it.  .  .  .  All  this  may 
raise  a  bitter  smile  in  those  of  you  who,  like  myself,  work  in  an 
elementary  school  and  are  constantly  harassed  by  inspectors  because 
we  do  not  teach  enough  'definite  facts'.  Hear  the  Scripture  on  that 
matter :  '  Resist  the  devil  and  he  will  fly  from  thee/  .  .  .  There  is 
no  more  damning  proof  of  the  abuse  of  poetry  in  our  schools  than 
the  still  common  practice  of  attempting  to  paraphrase  it.  .  .  .  To 
suppose  that  poetry  has  a  meaning  which  can  be  expressed  in  other 
words  is  to  be  blind,  and  deaf,  and  insensible  to  the  very  essence 
of  it.  Poetry  is  beauty  realized  :  it  is  perfect  form.  Lay  but  a  finger 
on  it  to  change  its  form  and  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  .  .  .  Musical 
enchantment.  .  .  .  The  two  fundamental  truths  about  poetry  are 
that  it  is  magic  and  that  it  is  music.  And  they  are  the  very  truths 
that  most  children  never  appreciate.  For  they  are  called  upon  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  what,  being  magic,  is  essentially  inexplicable  ; 
and  they  are  taught  to  read  so  as  to  express  meaning,  what  is  really 
intended,  as  much  as  any  musical  score,  to  be  rendered  into  musical 
sound. 

That  is  where  reform  must  begin.  We  have  to  learn,  first  of  all, 
that  poetry  is  not  to  be  rendered  like  prose ;  is  not  to  be  marked  by 
the  punctuation,  but  by  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  ;  and  is  not  to  be  read 
'  with  expression  ',  but  with  music.  The  fatal  misconception  of  valuing 
poetry  for  its  content  results  in  children  being  taught  to  read  it  as 
a  series  of  logical  statements,  instead  of  as  a  series  of  rhythms.  No 
punctuation  should  be  allowed  to  hamper  rhythm.  And  this  applies 
equally  to  rhyme.  To  suppress  a  rhyme  in  the  interest  of  punctuation 
is  like  rendering  music  on  a  piano  with  some  of  its  notes  muted.  So 
far  from  neglecting  the  rhymes,  or  even  leaving  them  to  look  after 
themselves,  we  ought  to  emphasize  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  out 
and  call  attention  to  them,  for  they  are  one  of  the  charms  and 
beauties  of  verse.     In  a  good  deal  of  recent  verse,  as  in  a  cruder 
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fashion  in  ballads,  there  are  hidden  rhymes  in  mid-line  that  are  meant 
as  pleasant  surprises,  but  which  are  often  unsuspected  and  so  fail 
to  delight,  because  they  are  not  marked.  .  .  .  Because  dictionary 
words  form  the  matter  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  science,  and  because 
our  people  has  so  long  gone  astray  down  the  stony  road  of  common- 
place reality,  there  will  be  many  who  still  hanker  after  some  meaning 
in  poetry.  Using  the  word  in  their  sense,  I  would  say  that  so  far 
as  there  is  a  meaning  it  will  be  revealed,  not  by  reading  '  with 
expression '  of  the  logical  connexion  of  the  words,  but  by  seeking  to 
render  the  music,  which  is  the  expression.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of  all 
criticism  in  poetry,  in  all  literature  even,  is  the  realization  that 
poetry  is  musical  expression.  As  that  is  the  very  thing  not  commonly 
realized,  I  have  thought  well  to  devote  the  short  time  available  to 
dwelling  mainly  upon  that  primary  fact.  .  .  .  Rhythmic  expression 
is  the  child's  natural  utterance ;  poetry  rather  than  prose  its  natural 
form  and  medium.  .  .  .  The  appropriate  visible  result  of  teaching 
poetry  is  the  power  and  desire  of  the  child  to  produce  poetry ;  if  our 
children  write  verse  with  enjoyment,  as  they  can  and  will  if  they  are 
given  the  chance,  inspectors  should  cease  from  troubling  and  leave 
us  alone  to  achieve  less  assessable  but  more  important  results.  Of 
these  results,  poetic  diction  will  be  only  one  manifestation.  .  .  .  For 
poetry  is  an  attitude  towards  life,  a  view  of  man's  relation  to  the 
universe.     It  is  the  means  by  which  are 

'  Felt  through  all  this  earthly  dress 
Bright  shoots  of  everlastingness  '. 


ENGLISH   IN   SCHOOLS 

By  Mr.  E.  Siiarwood  Smith. 

Mr.  Sharwood  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  literature  cannot  be 
taught,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  simply  to  provide 
the  right  environment,  the  right  soil  and  the  proper  nutriment. 
Four  things  only  were  required: 

(1)  Some  one  in  the  class-room,  preferably  not  a  specialist,  who 
was  genuinely  fond  of  literature,  and  unhampered  by  a  syllabus. 
The  problem  of  education  was  the  problem  of  the  teacher. 

(2)  A  first-rate  library  in  every  class-room. 

(3)  Development  of  dramatic  power  in  children.  Most  people 
seemed  not   to  realize  thai  Shakespeare  wrote   his   plays  for  the  stage: 

if  they  were  acted,  the  child's  appreciation  grew  far  more  effectivelj 
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than  by  merely  reading  and  studying  them.  It  mattered  not  at  all 
whether  the  young  actor  did  or  did  not  consciously  understand,  for 
instance,  the  soliloquies  of  Hamlet. 

(4)  The  encouragement  of  the  creative  spirit.  Children  could  and 
should  write  for  themselves.  As  a  rule  too  much  stress  was  laid  on 
studying  the  expressions  of  other  people,  and  on  the  minute  dissection 
of  great  writers. 

In  composition  teaching,  the  great  thing  was  to  inculcate  sincerity 
and  to  develop  the  true  self  of  the  child.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  choice  of  subjects  set  for  essay-writing. 


THE   TEACHING   OF   ENGLISH    IN   THE   NEW 
CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS 

By  J.  Dover  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wtilson  said  that  he  wished  to  consider  the  subject  of  English 
somewhat  more  broadly  than  had  yet  been  done — not  merely  as  the 
teaching  of  literature  and  composition,  but  as  a  subject  including  the 
whole  of  English  culture — in  a  word,  as  Humanism.  Of  the  eight 
hours  a  week  to  be  spent  in  the  new  continuation  schools,  at  the 
outside  two,  and  in  later  years  of  the  course  probably  only  one,  would 
be  available  for  humanistic  study.  Our  problem,  therefore,  was  how 
to  pack  the  universe  into  two  hours  a  week,  a  problem  which  made 
questions  of  selection  and  the  method  of  presentation  of  first-class 
importance. 

History  must  begin  the  course — history  of  a  special  kind,  possessing 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  environment  and  probable  careers  of  those 
in  the  school.  Social  history  with  a  local  bias  would  at  any  rate 
enable  the  pupils  to  understand  something  of  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  and  the  awakening  of  such  an 
understanding  had  always  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  education.  There  must  also  be  geography,  probably  in 
the  second  year,  since  the  students  should  be  given  glimpses  of  the 
outside  world  and  learn  to  relate  the  activities  of  other  peoples  with 
those  of  their  own  little  corner.  Geography  was  not  just  a  question 
of  the  acquisition  of  facts.  Rightly  considered,  it  implied  the  opening 
of  windows  into  foreign  countries.  Some  students  would  no  doubt 
pass  by  ;  others  would  linger  at  one  or  other  of  the  windows  that 
attracted  them,  and  in  the  end  perhaps  climb  through.  There  would 
be  little  or  no  time  for  foreign  languages  in  the  continuation  school, 
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but  geography  in  the  hands  of  an  able  teacher  might  lay  a  foundation 
of  interest  which  would  lead  on  to  the  study  of  foreign  tongues  after 
the  continuation  school  days  were  over. 

Further,  a  training  in  the  right  use  of  the  English  language  was  of 
very  great  importance  in  a  modern  industrial  community  like  ours, 
organized  as  it  was  into  innumerable  societies,  religious,  social,  and 
economic,  in  all  of  which  the  power  of  self-expression,  especially  in 
speech  and  debate,  was  a  necessary  condition  of  effective  membership. 
Training  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  set  speeches  was  therefore 
an  essential  part  of  the  composition  work,  and  class  debates  could  be 
made  very  interesting,  especially  if  conducted  in  a  formal  manner, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  to  written  work,  the 
chief  requisite  was  variety,  variety  of  theme,  of  vocabulary,  of  treat- 
ment— descriptions,  narratives,  dialogues,  and  attempts  at  verse. 
Translations  from  the  local  dialect,  where  it  existed,  into  standard 
English,  and  vice  versa,  would  prove  useful  in  getting  the  students  to 
think  about  the  language  as  an  instrument  and  as  a  living  thing  with 
a  history. 

In  literature,  Mr.  Wilson  advocated  going  straight  to  Shakespeare, 
since  drama  was  far  the  most  convenient  literary  form  for  class-room 
use.  There  should  be  time  to  read  four  plays  in  a  session,  not 
necessarily  the  whole  of  them  in  school.  Dull  scenes  (for  there  were 
dull  scenes  in  Shakespeare)  should  be  omitted  or  passed  over  rapidly, 
and  certain  scenes  should  be  acted.  Boredom  must  be  avoided  at  all 
costs ;  the  students  should  leave  school  with  happy  memories  of  our 
greatest  poet.  But  the  English  teacher's  influence  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  class-room.  It  should  penetrate  the  home  and  affect 
the  children's  reading  in  their  leisure  moments.  For  this  the  institu- 
tion of  an  attractive  school  lending-library  was  essential.  The  novels 
in  such  a  library  should  for  the  most  part  strike  a  mean  between  the 
'  penny-dreadful 3  and  the  classical  novelists,  for  few  youthful  adoles- 
cents took  readily  to  the  classics.  If,  however,  they  could  be  led  to 
appreciate  Conan  Doyle  and  Stanley  Weyman  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
they  would  probably  come  to  Scott  and  Dickens  later.  It  was 
important  also  to  introduce  them  to  books  dealing  with  inventions, 
exploration,  hobbies,  and  other  subjects  in  which  they  were  really 
interested.  By  the  help  of  the  library  the  teacher  should  he  able  to 
get  right  behind  the  class-work  and  knock  at  the  secret  recesses  of 
the  student's  personality. 

Finally,  Mr.  Wilson  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  the  continua- 
tion sehools  as  a  new  step  in  the  history  of  our  civilization.  Limited 
as  were  the  hours  of  instruction  in  them,  thev  would  undoubtedly  do 
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much  to  develop  that  new  culture  which  would  he  what  Greek  and 
mediaeval  culture  had  been — something  springing  immediately  from 
the  soil  of  human  labour  and  having  a  direct  reference  to  ordinary  life 
and  employment — not  what  e  classical  culture'  in  Europe  from  the 
lime  of  the  Renaissance  had  been — something  exotic  and  remote 
from  the  useful  arts  and  crafts.  The  new  culture  must  be  the  child 
of  the- marriage  of  education  with  industrialism. 


SOME   POINTS   RAISED   IN  DISCUSSION    OF  THE 

PAPERS 

Lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  reproduce  all  the  points 
made  by  the  various  speakers  who  contributed  to  the  discussion.  One 
important  subject,  touched  on  by  several,  was  that  of  the  necessity  for 
good  school  libraries.  Thus  Mr.  Barron,  Head  Master  of  King 
Alfred's  School,  Wantage,  said  that  a  good  supply  of  books,  both  for 
teachers  and  taught,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  needs  in  a  school, 
and  it  was  the  one  most  often  neglected.  Mr.  Watkins,  Secretary  to 
the  Bucks.  Education  Committee,  called  attention  to  the  Carnegie 
system  of  travelling  libraries,  which  had  been  successfully  adopted  in 
Buckinghamshire :  he  appealed  to  other  County  Authorities  to  take 
up  this  scheme. 

Mr.  Watkins  also  pointed  out  that  in  many  rural  areas  continua- 
tion school  pupils  would  go  to  a  residential  school  for  two  or  three 
months  anually,  instead  of  being  limited  to  attendance  for  eight  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year.  Under  the  right  teachers,  the  rural 
continuation  schools  should  thus  provide  an  inspiriting  experience. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  teaching  of  composition,  Miss  Faithfull, 
Principal  of  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College,  drew  attention  to  the  diffi- 
culty found  by  pupils  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  in 
expressing  themselves  properly  before  the  other  members  of  the  class. 
Their  self-consciousness  and  their  terror  lest  their  companions  might 
find  them  pedantic  or  silly  made  the  difficulty  of  oral  composition 
much  greater  with  them  than  with  young  children.  Further,  the 
difficulty  was  increased  by  their  common  use  of  slang  in  everyday 
speech,  and  by  the  limited  interests  of  the  ordinary  boarding-school 
boy  or  girl  of  this  age  as  contrasted  with  little  children,  who  were  full 
of  wonder  and  interest  in  all  the  things  which  came  within  their 
vision.  Slovenliness  in  expression  was  due  partly  to  the  rush  of  the 
whole  school  life :  it  was  due  also  to  the  kindness  and  over-anxiety  of 
the  teacher,  who  was  apt  to  help  the  pupils  out,  instead  of  listening 
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to  their  halting  attempts  at  self-expression.  Something  could  be 
done  to  counteract  the  use  of  slang  by  cultivating  the  love  of  beautiful 
words,  which  was  latent  in  many  children.  Young  people  should  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  right  use  of  words,  and  made  to  feel  that 
simplicity  and  lucidity  are  essential  qualities  in  good  style. 


LITERATURE   AS   A   HUMANE   STUDY 
By  Professor  E.  J.  Morley. 

Before  we  separate  I  should  like  to  come  back  from  the  discussion 
of  the  particular  methods  of  teaching  suited  to  this  age  or  that,  and 
to  dwell,  however  briefly,  on  what  seems  to   me  to   be  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  study  of  our  own  literature,  whether  for  young  or  for 
old.     I  am  not  now  thinking  solely  of  the  enlargement  of  vision  and 
deepening  of  understanding  which  come  from  contact  with  that s  breath 
and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge '  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  great 
literature.    In  that  sense  literature  cannot  be  taught :  it  teaches.   But 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  reasons,  still  too  often  forgotten,  why  the 
English   language   and   literature  are,   and   must  necessarily  be  for 
British  children,  one  of  the  most  effective  means  to  that  education 
which  aims  primarily  and  in  the  widest  sense  at  the  production  of 
good  citizens.    English  may,  it  is  true,  be  made  exceptionally  barren, 
as  an  educational  instrument,  the  language  may  be  dried  up  into  the 
desert  of  formal  grammar  ;  the  literature — even  Shakespeare's  plays — 
may    be  used    as    an    arid   waste  of  syntactical   difficulties,   remote 
allusions,  and  metrical  intricacies.     In  unwise  hands,  no  subject  can 
be  more  prolific  of  dullness  and  pedantry  :  in  wise  ones,  no  subject 
can  mean  more.     For  instance,  rightly  handled,  it  leads  to  an  appre- 
hension of  the  English  mind  and  character  which  can  be  gained  in  no 
other  way  ;   and  for  the  English  people  their  own  literature  is  the 
open  sesame  to  all  that  is  best  in  themselves  and  their  history,  the 
record  of  their  achievements  in  the  past,  the  clue  to  their  unexpressed, 
often  scarcely-realized  hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  future. 

The  historian  may  argue  that  the  social  history  of  England  cannot 
be  written.  Perhaps  it.  cannot — by  him.  For  he  cannot  get  away 
from  fact  and  from  the  records  of  fact.  And  who  will  supply  him 
with  the  necessary  data  gathered  from  the  daily  life  of  ordinary 
people;  who  will  chronicle  for  him  the  thousand  and  one  matter-of- 
course  things  which  no  one  cares  to  write  down,  because  of  them 
everyone  is  aware?    But  the  poet  and  the  novelist  and  the  dramatist. 
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the  essayist  and  the  satirist,  are  busy  with  just  those  things.  They 
chronicle  them  not  for  our  instruction,  but,  incidentally,  for  our 
amusement :  for  while  history  is  concerned  for  the  most  part  with 
change,  causation,  and  result,  with  events  and  action,  literature  dwells 
upon  life  as  it  is,  and  seeks  to  penetrate  to  the  inner  meaning  of 
those  '  common  things  that  round  us  lie ',  which  in  normal  times  and 
for  normal  people  constitute  its  greatest  happenings.  Not  the 
chronicler  then,  but  Chaucer,  introduces  us  best  to  our  fourteenth- 
century  prototypes  :  not  Burnet  nor  Clarendon,  but  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  Pepys  and  Bunyan  best  make  us  realize  the  history  of 
their  times  :  not  Hume,  nor  Robertson,  nor  even  Gibbon,  but  Addison 
and  Gay  and  Pope  and  Fielding  give  us  the  closest  insight  into  the 
England  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  earlier  Georges. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  literature  is  to  be  taught  only  as 
the  handmaid  of  history.  Not  only  thus,  or  chiefly  thus,  does  she 
enlarge  experience  and  give  a  wider  grasp  of  reality.  The  great  men 
of  letters,  and  more  particularly  the  great  poets,  do  not  merely  record 
facts  and  reproduce  life.  By  the  force  of  their  imagination,  they 
transmute  facts  into  truth,  they  pass  from  sight  to  insight,  from 
understanding  to  interpretation.  '  By  nothing^,  says  M.  Arnold,  'is 
England  so  great  as  by  her  poetry/  And  in  her  poetry  one  may  find 
enshrined  all  the  glories  of  her  heroism,  the  strivings  after  liberty, 
the  respect  for  individuality,  the  love  of  adventure,  which  have  made  of 
her  a  great  and  united  nation.  And  there,  too,  one  may  find  expressed 
that  part  of  the  English  mentality  which  is  more  often  overlooked — 
the  quality  of  the  seer  of  visions  and  the  dreamer  of  dreams  that  may, 
at  times,  turn  the  nation  of  shopkeepers  into  a  nation  quickened  into 
action  by  an  imaginative  impulse  and  able  to  respond  to  an  ideal  which 
liberates  from  the  pettiness  of  the  common  round  and  daily  task. 

The  study  of  English  literature  is  bound  up  with  the  study  of 
reality,  and  it  contributes  to  the  enlargement  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  outlook  by  emphasizing  the  connexion  between  reality,  and 
vision.  English,  properly  taught,  is  then  no  soft  option,  no  substitute 
for  any  harder  or  more  fruitful  subject.  It  quickens  and  inspires  to 
the  healthy  functioning  of  every  faculty  of  mind  and  will  and  spirit. 
It  is  the  best  clue  to  an  understanding  of  the  national  life,  but  it  is, 
above  all,  for  English  boys  and  girls,  the  most  profound  and  in- 
dispensable part  of  that  education  in  the  humanities  which  is  to  lead 
to  the  full  development  of  the  individual  for  the  service  not  merely 
of  the  State,  but  of  mankind. 
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A     REFERENCE      LIBRARY:      ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  provide  material  and  suggestions 
for  the  formation  of  the  English  Section  of  a  School,  Training  College, 
or  private  Library. 

It  contains,  accordingly,  three  Library  Lists,  constructed  on  the 
supposition  that  the  sum  available  is  either  about  £25,  or  about  £50, 
or  about  £100. 

A  General  List  which  precedes  these  Library  Lists  gives  information 
regarding  the  works  named  in  them,  specifying  editions,  publishers' 
names,  number  of  volumes,  and  prices.  Eeference  to  the  General  List 
is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  Library  Lists. 

The  General  List  includes  also  many  works  and  editions  suitable  for 
Libraries  where  larger  sums  are  available. 

1.  Exclusions. 

(a)  Only  such  books  are  included  as  are  considered  to  have  value 
as  literature,  or  through  their  influence  on  English  Literature,  or  as 
contributing  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  study  of  that  Literature  or  of 
the  English  Language.  This  should  specially  be  borne  in  mind  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  Translations. 

(b)  The  works  of  authors  who  were  still  alive  at  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century  are  excluded,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Meredith  and  Swinburne  and  of  historical  or  critical  works  dealing 
with  English  Language  or  Literature. 

(c)  Children's  books  and  school  text-books  are  excluded. 

(d)  In  the  £25,  £50,  and  £100  lists  such  generally  familiar  works 
as  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  novels  of  Scott, 
Dickens,  and  Thackeray  are  not  included. 

(e)  The  Sub-Committee  responsible  for  the  Pamphlet  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  if  begun  at  school  at 
all.  should  be  strictly  elementary.  Anglo-Saxon  texts,  grammars,  <.V.c, 
have  therefore  been  excluded  from  the  lists.  For  the  beginnings  of 
this  study  any  of  the  following  would  suffice:  (1)  Bright.  An  Anglo 
Saxon  "Reader  and  Grammar  (Allen)  4  0;  (2)  Cook,  .1  First  Book  in 
Old  English  (Ginn)  8/6n;  (3)  Sweet,  Anglo-Saxon  Primer  O.U.P.  2/6: 
A>/ [fin- Saxon  Reader  O.U.P.  9/6. 
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(/)  Books  known  to  be  now  out  of  print  are,  as  a  rule,  excluded 
from  all  the  lists  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  not  a  few 
of  such  books  which  would  be  of  much  value  in  a  Library,  and  that 
many  of  them  can  be  bought  cheaply  second-hand. 

2.  Prices.  As  the  price  of  books  now  in  print  has  considerably 
advanced  in  recent  years,  and  is  likely  to  remain  unstable  for  some 
time,  it  was  decided  to  ignore  these  changes  and  to  give,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  prices  ruling  when  work  on  this  pamphlet  was  begun. 
These  do  not  materially  differ  from  pre-war  prices.  It  follows  that  the 
three  Libraries  described  as  costing  respectively  £25,  £50,  and  £100 
would  now  cost  a  good  deal  more.  Information  about  the  current 
price  of  any  book  must  be  obtained  from  a  publisher  or  bookseller. 

Where  an  edition  contains  several  volumes,  and  the  price  is  given  as 
so  much  a  volume,  this  does  not  always  imply  that  the  volumes  can  be 
bought  separately. 

3.  Abbreviations. 

C.  U.  P.  =  Cambridge  University  Press. 

O.  U.  P.  =  Oxford  University  Press. 

Ev.  =  Dent's  Everyman's  Library  1  /  n. 

Eversley  =  Macmillan's  Eversley  Series  4/  n. 

Globe  =  Macmillan's  Globe  Library  3/6. 

G.  T.  =  Macmillan's  Golden  Treasury  Series  2/6  n. 

M.  L.  =  Routledge's  Muses'  Library  1/n. 

N.  U.  L.  =  Routledge's  New  Universal  Library  1/  n. 

O.  P.  =  Oxford  Poets  S/6  n. 

S.  A.  =  Oxford  Edition  of  Standard  Authors  2/  n. 

Scott  =  The  Scott  Library  1/p. 

W.  C.  =  Oxford  World's  Classics  1/  n. 

4.  The  Association,  in  issuing  the  pamphlet,  simply  records  the 
existence  of  the  cheap  editions  (mostly  priced  at  1/)  without  com- 
paring them  with  one  another  or  implying  a  judgement  as  to  their 
quality. 

In  some  cases,  where  a  work  appears  in  a  number  of  these  editions, 
one  or  two  of  them  are  mentioned  with  the  addition  of  '&c.',  or  a 
general  reference  is  given  to  'various  editions  at  1/'. 

5.  The  question  whether  any  work  included  in  the  lists  is,  in  point 
of  morality  or  propriety,  unsuitable  for  a  School  Library  has  been  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  framers  of  Libraries. 

6.  The  Association,  in  issuing  the  General  List,  must  not  be  taken 
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either  to  guarantee  it  as  in  any  sense  complete  or  to  imply  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  any  book  not  named  in  it. 

7.  The  List  does  not  include  any  books  published  since  the  end  of 
March  1920. 

This  pamphlet  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler's  pamphlet  on 
School  Libraries  (no.  33),  and  much  of  the  general  plan  and  of  its  execu- 
tion has  been  based  upon  his  suggestions  and  upon  a  detailed  list  of 
books  whicli  he  supplied.  The  Publications  Sub-Committee  desire  to 
offer  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  their  hearty  thanks. 

They  wish  also  to  place  on  record  their  debt  to  Miss  G.  H.  Bracken, 
who  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  Sub-Committee,  both  as  one 
of  the  most  active  members  in  the  preparation  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
also  by  undertaking,  in  effect,  the  laborious  duties  of  secretary. 
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GENERAL   LIST 


SECTION  1— POETRY 


Except  in  the  case  of  works  which  are  still  copyright, !  Poems  ' 
stands  for  '  Collected  Poetical  Works  '. 


Barham 
Barnes 
Blair 
Blake 


Arnold,  M.    Poems  (Macmillan)  7/6.     Poems  up  to  1867  S.A. ;  W.C. 
Aytoun  Poems  S.A.     Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  N.U.L. 

Aytoun  and  Martin     Bon  Gaultier  Ballads  (Blackwood)  5/  n. 
Ballads,  English  and  Scottish,  Popular,  ed.  Child  and  Kittredge,  (Nutt l)  13/6. 
Barbour        The  Bruce,  ed.  Skeat,  3  vols.  (Blackwood,  Scottish  Text  Society). 
Selections,  ed.  Mackenzie,  (Black)  1/6. 
Ingoldsby  Legends  S.A. ;  N.U.L. ;  W.C. 
Poems  (Macmillan)  6/.     Selected  Poems  O.U.P.  2/6  n. 
Grave,  with  Blake's  illustrations,  (Routledge)  3/6  n. 
Poems,  ed.  J.  Sampson,  O.U.P.  10/6  n  ;  S.A.      Lyrical  Poems,  ed. 
Raleigh,  O.U.P.  2/6  n ;    ed.  Yeats,  M.L.      Illustrations  of  the 
Book  of  Job  (Methuen)  3/6  n  ;  (Dent)  6/  n. 
Brown,  T.  E.  Poems  (Macmillan)  7/6.     Selected  Poems,  G.T. 
Browne,  W.     Poems,  ed.  Goodwin,  2  vols.  M.L. 
Browning,  E.  B.     Poems  6  vols.  (Murray)  5/  n  a  vol. ;  1  vol.  (Murray)  3/6  n ; 

S.A. 
Browning,  R.     Poems  17  vols.  (Murray)  5/  n  a  vol. ;  8  vols.  (Murray)  2/6  n 
a  vol.  ;  2  vols.  (Murray)  7/6  n  a  vol. 
Poems  and  Letters,  Globe. 
Hudibras,  ed.  Waller,  C.U.P.  4/6  n ;  N.U.L. 
Poems,  ed.  E.  H.  Coleridge,  7  vols.  (Murray)  6/  n  a  vol.  ;  1  vol., 

same  editor  (Murray)  6/  n  ;  S.A. 
Works  (Bell)  6/  n. 
Poems  S.A.  ;  (Routledge)  1/. 

Works,  ed.  Vivian,  O.U.P.  10/6  n.     Poems,  ed.  Vivian,  M.L. 
Poems,  ed.  Parrott,  (Routledge)  6/. 
Chatterton   Rowley  Poems,  ed.  Hare,  O.U.P.  5/  n.     Poems,  ed.  Skeat,  2  vols. 
(Bell)  2/6  n  a  vol.;  ed.  Roberts,  2  vols.  M.L. 
Works,  ed.  Skeat,  7  vols.  O.U.P.  14/  n  a  vol. ;  ed.  Pollard,  Globe; 
S.A.  Editions  of  the  Prologue  and  Selected  Canterbury  Tales,  ed. 
Skeat,  O.U.P.,  ed.  Pollard  (Macmillan),  from  1/6  to  4/6  a  vol. 
Poems,  ed.  Whibley,  (Macmillan)  7/6.     Selected  Poems,  ed.  Pal- 
grave,  M.L. ;  ed.  Milford,  O.U.P.  2/6  n. 
Poems,    with    Dykes  Campbell's    Memoir,   (Macmillan)  7/6 ;    ed. 
E.  H.  Coleridge,  O.P.  ;  without  Dramas,  S.A. 


Burns 
Butler,  S. 
Byron 

Calverley 
Campbell 
Campion 
Chapman 


Chaucer 


Clough 


Coleridge 


1  Application   for   Nutt's   publications   should    le    made  to    Mr.   A.   G.    Berry, 
212  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C.  2. 
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Collins  Poems,  with  those  of  Gray,  ed.  Stone,  S.A. ;  with  those  of  Gold- 

smith, Gray,  Johnson,  M.L. 

Cory  Ionica  (Allen)  1/  n. 

Cowley         Works,  ed.  Waller,  2  vols.  C.U.P.  4/6  n  a  vol.     Selections,  Scott. 

Cowper         Poems,  ed.  Bailey,  (Methuen)  10/6  n  ;  ed.  Milford,  S.A. 

Crabbe  Poems,  with  life  by  his  son  (Murray)  6/  n  ;  S.A. 

Crashaw       Poems,  ed.  Waller,  C.U.P.  4/6  n  ;  ed.  Beeching  and  Tutin,  M.L. 

Daniel  Delia,  with  Drayton's  Idea,  (Chatto  and  Windus)  1/6  n. 

Donne  Poems,   ed.   Grierson,   2  vols.  O.U.P.  18/  n ;  ed.  Saintsbury  and 

Chambers,  2  vols.  M.L. 

Drayton        Minor  Poems,  ed.  Brett,  O.U.P.  5/  n  ;  see  Daniel. 

Dryden  Poems,  ed.  Christie,  Globe  ;  S.A.  Selected  Poems,  ed.  Christie, 
O.U.P.  3/6. 

Drummond  Poems,  ed.  Ward,  2  vols.  M.L. 

Dunbar  Poems,  5  vols.  (Blackwood,  Scottish  Text  Society).  Selections, 
ed.  Baildon,  C.U.P.  6/  n. 

Fitzgerald    Omar  Khayyam  (Macmillan)  from  1/  n. 

Fletcher,  P.  and  G.     Poems,  ed.  Boas,  2  vols.  C.U.P.  4/6  n  a  vol. 

Gay  Poems,  ed.  Underhill,  2  vols.  M.L. 

Gilbert  Bab  Ballads  (Routledge)  1/. 

Goldsmith  Miscellaneous  Works,  ed.  Masson,  Globe.  Poems,  ed.  Dobson,  S.A. 
See  Collins. 

Gower  Confessio  Amantis,  Selections,  ed.  Macaulay,  O.U.P.     4/6  n. 

Gray  Works,  ed.  Gosse,  4  vols.  Eversley.     Poems,  see  Collins. 

Henley  Poems  (Nutt)  6/. 

Herbert         Poems  S.A.  ;  W.C.  &c. 

Herrick  Poems,  ed.  Moorman,  O.U.P.  12/6  n  ;  ed.  Swinburne  and  Pollard, 
2  vols.  M.L.  ;  Ev.  &c.     Selected  Poems,  ed.  Palgrave,  G.T. 

Hood  Poems  S.A.  ;  (Routledge)  2/. 

Johnson        See  Collins. 

Jonson  Lyrics,  with  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  (Grant  Richards)  1/  n. 

Keats  Poems,  ed.   De  Selincourt,  (Methuen)  7/6  n ;  ed.  Forman,  3  vols. 

(Gowans  and  Gray)  1/  n  a  vol. ;  S.A. ;  ed.  Bridges  and  Drury, 
2  vols.  M.L. 

Keble  Christian  Year  S.A.;  W.C.  &c. 

Kingsley,  C.     Poems  (Macmillan)  1/6. 

Landor  Poems   2    vols.    (Dent)    7/  n.      Selections  [verse  and  prose],  ed. 

Colvin,  G.T. 

Langland  Piers  the  Plowman  ed.  Skeat,  2  vols.  O.U.P.  36/  n  ;  in  part,  ed.  Skeat 
O.U.P.  4/6  ;  modern  renderings  by  K.  Warren  (Arnold)  2/  ;  by 
Burrell,  Ev.    See  Romance,  Vision,  and  Satire  in  Section  5. 

Longfellow    Poems  (Routledge)  3/6  ;  S.A. 

Lowell  Vols,  viii-xi  in  Works  11  vols.  (Macmillan)  6/  a  vol.     Poems  (Mac- 

millan) 7/6;  S.A. 

Lydgate  Works  14  vols.,  I  Early  English  Text  Society)  O.U.P.  Various 
prices. 

Lyndesay  Works  5  vols.  (Early  English  Text  Society)  O.U.P.  3/,  3/6,  2/, 
4/,  3/. 

Marvell         Poems,  ed.  Aitken,  2  vols.  M.L. 
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Meredith      Poems,  ed.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  (Constable)  7/6  n.     Selected  Poems 

(Constable)  2/6  n  or  1/  n. 
Milton  Poems,  original  spelling,  ed.  Beecbing,  S.A.  ;  ed.  Masson,  3  vols. 

(Macmillan)  12/  n  ;  ed.  Browne,  2  vols.  O.U.P.  4/  and  3/. 
Minot  Poems,  ed.  Hall,  O.U.P.  4/6. 

Moore  Poems,  S.A. 

Morris  Poems  11  vols.  (Longman)  5/  n  a  vol.     Prose  and  Poetry  to  1870, 

S.A.     Defence  of  Guenevere  (Longman)  5/  n  or  1/6  n ;  M.L. 

Earthly  Paradise  4  vols.  (Longman)  5/  n  a  vol.  or  1  vol.  6/  n. 

Jason  (Longman)  5/  n  or  2/  n  ;  M.L.  ;  Ev.     Pilgrims  of  Hope 

(Longman)  2/  n.     Poems  by  the  Way  (Longman)  2/  n.     Sigurd 

the  Volsung  (Longman)  5/  n. 
Morte  Arthur,  Le,  Middle  English  Metrical  Romance,  ed.  Hemingway,  (Harrap) 

2/  n ;  with  Morte  Arthuie,  Ev. 
Myers,  F.  W.  H.     St.  Paul  (Macmillan)  2/6  or  1/  n. 
Newman       Poems,  S.A. 
Patience,  ed.  Gollancz,  O.U.P.  2/6  n. 

Patmore       Poems,  eel.  Champneys,  (Bell)  6/  n  ;  ed.  Meynell,  M.L. 
Pearl,  ed.       Osgood,  (Harrap)  2/6  n. 
Poe  Poems,  ed.  Johnson,  S.A. ;  ed.  Ingram,  M.L. 

Pope  Life  and  Works,  ed.  Courthope  and   Elwin,    10   vols.  (Murray) 

10/6  n  a  vol.     Poems  (without  Homer),  ed.  Ward,  Globe. 
Praed  Selected  Poems,  ed.  Godley,  O.U.P.  2/6  n  ;  Scott. 

Prior  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  ed.  Waller,  CUP.  4/6  n. 

Ramsay        Poems  (Scott)  1/  n. 
Rossetti,  C.  Poems   (Macmillan)   7/6.     Poems  up   to   1869,   W.C.     Selected 

Poems,  G.T. 
Rossetti,  D.  G.    Collected  Works  2  vols.  (Ellis)  18/.    Poems  (Ellis)  6/.     Poems 

and  Translations  up  to  1870,  S.A.,  W.C. 
Scott  Poems,  Globe  ;  S.A. 

Shakespeare     Sonnets,  ed.   Beeching,  (Ginn)   3/  n.     Poems,  ed.  Wyndham, 

(Methuen)  10/6. 
Shelley  Poems,  ed.  Locock,  2  vols.  (Methuen)  21/  n  ;  ed.  Forman,  5  vols. 

(Bell)  2/6  n  a  vol. ;  S.A. 
Sidney  Poems,  ed.  Drinkwater,  M.L. 

Sir  Gaivayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (Early  English  Text  Society)  O.U.P.  10/. 

See  Romance,  Vision,  and  Satire  in  Section  5. 
Southey         Poems  (incomplete)  S.A. 
Spenser         Poems,  ed.  De  Selincourt  and  Smith,  S.A. ;  ed.  Morris  and  Hales, 

Globe.     Shepherd's  Calendar,   ed.   Herford,    (Macmillan)   2/6. 

Four  Hymns,  ed.  Winstanley,  C.U.P.   2/6  n.      Separate  books 

of  the  Faerie  Queene  C.U.P.  and  O.U.P.  from  2/6  to  3/  n. 
Stephen,  J.  K.     Lapsus  Calami  (Bowes)  5/  n. 
Stevenson    Poems  (Chatto  and  Windus)  2/  n. 

Surrey  Poems  in  Tottel's  Miscellany,  ed.  Arber,  (Constable)  2/6  n. 

Swinburne  Poems  6  vols.   (Heineman)  45/  n.     Selected   Poems    (Heineman) 

6/  n.      Poems   and   Ballads   2   vols.  (Heineman)  4/  n   a  vol. 

Songs  before  Sunrise  (Heineman)  4/  n.    Atalanta  in  Calydon, 

and  Erechtheus  (Heineman)  4/  n. 
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Tennyson      Poems,  with  notes,  9  vols.  Eversley ;  with  notes  and  memoir  1  vol. 

(Macmillan)   10/6  n  ;   1   vol.  (Macmillan)  7/6;  1  vol.,  without 

dramas.  Globe. 
Thomson,  J.     City  of  Dreadful  Night  (Dobell)  2/6  n. 
Thomson      Poems,  S.A. 
Traherne      Poems  (Dobell)  3/  n. 
Vaughan      Poems,  ed.  Beeching,  2  vols.  M.L. 
Whitman      Selected  Poems  (Chatto  and  Windus)  2/  n.     Leaves  of  Grass,  with 

Democratic  Vistas,  Ev. 
Whittier      Poems,  S.A. 
Wordsworth  Poems  8  vols.  Eversley;  ed.  Dowden,  7  vols.  (Bell)  2/6  n  a  vol. ; 

1  vol..  including  Recluse,  ed.  Morley  (Macmillan)  7/6 ;  without 

Recluse,  S.A.      Selected  Poems,  ed.  M.  Arnold,  G.T.     Lyrical 

Ballads,  ed.  Sampson  (Methuen)  1/6  n  ;  ed.  Littledale,  O.U.P. 

2/6  n. 
Wyatt  Poems,  see  Surrey. 

SECTION  2— PROSE. 


Addison.  Works,  ed.  Hurd  and  Bohn,  6  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol. ;  ed.  Guthkelch, 
4  vols.,  2  published  at  present,  (Bell)  7/6  n  a  vol.  Selections, 
ed.  Wendell  and  Greenough,  (Ginn)  3/6  n.  Essays,  selected  by 
J.  R.  Green,  G.T.  Selections  from  the  Spectator,  ed.  Arnold, 
O.U.P.  4/6.    See  also  Spectator. 

Anson  Voyages,  Ev. 

Arnold,  M.  Essays  in  Criticism— two  series — (Macmillan)  1/  n  a  vol.  Celtic 
Literature  (Murray)  2/6  n.  Culture  and  Anarchy  (Murray)  2/6  n. 
Friendship's  Garland  (Murray)  2/6  n.  On  Translating  Homer 
(Murray )  2/6  n  ;  N.U.L. ;  with  Essays  in  Criticism,  first  series,  S.A. 

Ascham        English  Works,  ed.  Wright,  C.U.P.  4/6  n.    Schoolmaster  (Bell)  1/. 

Austen  Novels,  ed.  A.  Dobson,  (Macmillan)  2/6  a  vol. ;  Ev. ;  N.U.L.  &c. 

Bacon  Essays,  ed.  Abbott,  2  vols.  (Longman)  6/.    Harmony  of  the  Essays, 

ed.  Arber,  (Constable)  5/  n.  Advancement  of  Learning,  ed. 
Wright,  O.U.P.  3/6.  Essays,  Advancement  of  Learning,  New 
Atlantis  (Warne)  1/6  n.  Advancement  of  Learning  and  Now 
Atlantis  W.C. ;  New  Atlantis  (Cassell)  /10  n  ;  see  also  Ideal 
Commonwealths.     Henry  VII,  ed.  Lumby,  C.U.P.  3  6  n. 

Beckford       Vathek  (Methuen)  1  (In. 

Berners         Chronicles  of  Froissart,  selected  by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  Globe. 

Bible  Facsimile  of  the  edition  of  1611,  with  a  bibliographical  introduc- 

tion by  A.  W.  Pollard,  O.U.P.  42/  n. 

Bolingbroke  Litters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism  and  mi  the  Idea  of  a  Patriot 
King  O.U.P.  2/6 n. 

Borrow  Liwengro,  Romany  Rye,  Ev. ;  N.U.L.;  W.C.&c.  Wild  Wales,  Ev. ; 
N.U.L.     Bible  in  Spain,  N.U.L.,  W.C.  &c. 

Boswell  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  (Dent)  1/6 n.  For  Life  of  Johnson,  see 
Section  6. 

Bronte  Complete  Wurk^  of  the  three  Sisters,  7  vols.  (Murray)  1/6  n  a  vol. 

The  several  Novels  Ev. ;  W.C.  &c.     Professor,  with  Poems,  W.C. 
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Brown,  J.  Horae  Subsecivae  3  vols.  (Black)  2/  n  a  vol.  Selections,  N.U.L. ; 
W.C.  ;  Ev. 

Browne,  T.  Works,;ed.  Wilkin,  3  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol.  Religio  Medici,  with 
other  shorter  works,  G.T. ;  Ev. ;  N.U.L.  ;  Scott.  Hydriotaphia 
and  Garden  of  Cyrus,  G.T. 

Bunyan  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Grace  Abounding,  ed.  Venables  &  Peacock, 
O.U.P.  3/6  ;  ed.  Brown,  C.U.P.  4/6  n.  Holy  War  and  Heavenly 
Footman,  ed.  Peacock,  O.U.P.  3/6.  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Bad- 
man  and  Holy  War,  ed.  Brown,  C.U.P.  4/6  n.  .Holy  War 
(Warne)  1/6  n. 

Burke  Works,  with  life,  9  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol.     Selected  Works,  ed. 

Payne,  3  vols.  O.U.P.  4/6,  5/,  5/  a  vol. ;  6  vols.,  W.C. 

Burney  Novels,  ed.  Brimley  Johnson,  4  vols.  (Dent)  2/6  n  a  vol.  Evelina 
(Bell)  1/  n  ;  Ev.  Diary,  1768-78,  2  vols.  (Bell)  1/  n  a  vol.  Diary 
and  Letters,  1778-1840,  ed.  A.  Dobson,  6  vols.  (Macmillan)  10/6 
a  vol. 

Burton,  R.j  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ed.  Shilleto,  3  vols.  (Bell)  5/  or  2/n  a  vol. 

Butler,  J.     Works,  ed.  Gladstone,  3  vols.,  O.U.P.  2/6  n  a  vol. 

Butler,  S.  Alps 'and  Sanctuaries  (Fifield)  5/n.  Erewhon  (Fifield)  2/6  n. 
Humour  of  Homer  (Fifield)  5/n.   Way  of  All  Flesh  (Fifield)  6/n. 

Byron  Letters  and  Journals  6  vols.  (Murray)  6/  n  a  vol. ;  incomplete, 

with  Moore's  Life,  (Murray)  7/6  n.     Selections,  Scott. 

Carlyle  Works    37  vols.  (Chapman)  1/  a  vol.:    11  vols.  (Chapman)  24/; 

Some  single  works,  Ev.,  N.U.L.  &c. 

Cavendish    Life  of  Wolsey  (Dent)  1/6  n  ;  (Macmillan)  1/  ;  N.U.L. 

Caxton  See  Golden  Legend. 

Chesterfield  Selected  Letters  (Ginn)  1/6  n  ;  Scott. 

Clarendon  History  7  vols.  O.U.P.  63/  n  ;  with  life,  9  vols.,  O.U.P.  70/  n ; 
Selections,  ed.  Boyle,  O.U.P.  4/6  n. 

Classic  Tales,  containing  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Castle  of  Otranto,  Sentimental 
Journey,  Rasselas  (Bell)  2/  n. 

Cobbett         Rural  Rides  2  vols.  Ev. 

Coleridge  Biographia  Literaria,  ed.  Shawcross,  2  vols.,  O.U.P.  8/ n;  (Bell) 
5/ ;  Ev.  &c. ;  selected  chapters,  ed.  Qui'.ler-Couch  and  Sampson, 
C.U.P.  10/  n.  Friend  (Bell)  5/  or  2/.  Lectures  on  Shake- 
speare &c,  ed.  Ashe,  (Bell)  5/  or  2/  ;  (Bell)  1/  n  ;  Ev.,  N.U.L. 
&c.  Table  Talk,  with  Omniana,  (Bell)  5/  or  2/.  Table  Talk, 
S.A.  Aids  to  Reflection  (Bell)  1/n;  N.U.L.  Anima  Poetae 
(Heineman)  7/6.  Literary  Criticism,  ed.  Mackail,  O.U.P. 
2/6  n. 

Cowley  Essays,  ed.  Waller,  C.U.P.  4/6  n  ;  (Sampson  Low)  1/6;  see  also 

Section  1. 

Cowper         Selected  Letters,  G.T. ;  ed.  Lucas  &  Milford,  O.U.P.  2/  n  ;  W.C. 

Defoe  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works  7  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol.   Romances 

and  Narratives,  ed.  Aitken,  16  vols.,  some  out  of  print,  (Dent) 
2/6  n  a  vol.     Some  single  works,  Ev.  &c. 

De  Quincey  Works,  ed.  Masson,  14  vols.  (Black)  2/6  a  vol.  Selections,  ed. 
Barrow  and  Hunter,  (Bell)  2/ ;  ed.  Low,  (Bell)  3/6  n;  Scott. 
Opium  Eater,  Ev.,  N.U.L.,  W.C.  &c. 
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Dickens         Works   23   vols.    O.U.P.    (Fireside    Edition)    41/   or   separately; 

22  vols.,  O.U.P.  1/  n  a  vol.    Most  of  the  Novels  in  various  editions 

at  1/  n  a  vol. 
Disraeli        Novels  11  vols.  (Longman)  16a  vol. 

Donne  Sermons,  selected  passages,  ed.  Pearsall  Smith,  O.U.P.  6/n. 

Dryden  Essays,  ed.  Ker,  2  vols.,  O.U.P.  8/n.     Dramatic  Essays,  Ev. 

Earle  Microcosmographie,  ed.  West,  C.U.P.  3/6  n  ;  ed.  Arber,  (Constable) 

1/n. 
Edgeworth   Novels  and  Tales  6  vols.  (Macmillan)  2/  n  a  vol.    Castle  Rackrent 

and  Absentee,  Ev.      Popular  Tales  (Routledge)    1/.     Parents' 

Assistant  (Routledge)  1/. 
Eliot,  George     Works,  with  Life,  14  vols.  (Blackwood)  2/  n  a  vol.  ;  21  vols. 

(Black)  2/6  a  vol.    Earlier  novels  in  various  editions  at  1/  a  vol. 
Elyot  Governour,  Ev. 

Emerson      Works,  ed.  Morley,  6  vols.  (Eversley)  ;  ed.  Sampson,  5  vols.  (Bell) 

1    n  a  vol. ;  12  vols.  (Routledge)  1    n  a  vol.    Prose  Works  (Rout- 
ledge) 3/6  ;  (Ward  Lock)  2/.    Selections,  Scott.    Some  works  in 

various  editions  at  1/n  a  vol. 
Evelyn  Diary,  ed.  A.  Dobson,  Globe  ;  2  vols.  Ev. 

Fielding        Novels  and  Miscellanies,  ed.  Saintsbury,  12  vols.,  some  out  of  print, 

(Dent)  1/6  n  a  vol.     Amelia,  Tom  Jones,  Joseph  Andrews,  5  vols. 

(Bell)  1/  n  a  vol.  ;  Joseph  Andrews,  Ev.   Voyage  to  Lisbon,  W.C. 

Jonathan  Wild,  Ev. 
FitzGerald   Letters   4   vols.    Eversley.      Euphranor,    &c.    (Macmillan)    2/6  n. 

Miscellanies,  including  Euphranor,  (Routledge)  1/. 
Florio  Translation  of  Montaigne  3  vols.  Ev. ;  W.C. 

Franklin       Autobiography  (Cassell)  /10n. 
Froude  History  of  England  12  vols.  (Longman)  3/6  a  vol.     Short  Studies 

4  vols.  (Longman)  3/6  a  vol. ;  5  vols.  (Longman)  2/n  a  vol.  ;  (in 

part)  Ev.  ;  N.U.L.     Selections  (Longman)  3/6. 
Gait  Annals  of  the  Parish,  Ev.  ;  N.U.L. 

Gaskell  Novels  8  vols.  (Murray)  1/6  n  a  vol.  ;  W.C.     Some  of  the  novels 

in  various  editions  at  1/  n  a  vol. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth     History  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  in    Old   English 

Chronicles  (Bell)  5/  ;  Ev. 
Gibbon  Incline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ed.  Bury,  7  vols.  (Methuen) 

6/  a  vol. ;  7  vols.  W.C.     Memoirs,  ed.  Birkbeck  Hill,  (Methuen) 

6    ;    Ev.;   W.C.&C. 
Gohlt'H  Legend  7  vols.  I  Dent)  1/6  n  a  vol. 
Goldsmith    Miscellaneous   Works,  ed.  Masson,  Globe.     Plays  and  Vicar  of 

Wakefield,  S.A.     Essays,  S.A. 
Gray  Works,  ed.  Gosse,  4  vols.  Eversley.    Letters,  ed.  Tovey,  3  vols.  (Bell) 

5/  a  vol. 
Greene  PandoBto  (Chatto  &  Windus)  2  6  n. 

Hakluyt        Voyages  8  vols.  Ev. ;  abridged  edition  of  some  Voyages,  ed.  Beazley, 

O.U.P.  4  6n. 
Harrington   Oceana  (  Itmitledge)  1/. 
Harrison       Elizabethan    England,    extracted    from    tlolinshed's   Chronicles, 

Scott. 
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Hooker 


Hume 


Hawthorne  Works,  ed.  Lathrop,  13  vols.  (Constable  for  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.)  12/  n  a  vol.  House  of  Seven  Gables,  Scarlet  Letter, 
Transformation,  Wonder  Book,  various  editions  at  1/  n 
a  vol. 

Hazlitt  Works  12  vols.  (Dent),  reprinting;  8  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol.   Selections 

(Warne)  1/6.  Selected  Essays,  ed.  Sampson,  C.U.P.  3/6  n. 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  English  Comic  Writers, 
English  Poets,  Essays  and  Sketches,  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Table 
Talk,  Winterslow,  various  editions  at  1/  n. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury     Autobiography,  ed.  Lee,  (Routledge)  2/6  n;  Scott. 

Hobbes  Leviathan,  ed.  Pogson  Smith,  O.U.P.  2/6  ;  Ev. 

Holinshed    Excerpts  in  Shakespeare's  Holinshed,  ed.  Boswell  Stone,  (Chatto 
&  Windus)  10/6  n. 
Works,  with  Walton's  Life,  O.U.P.  11/.     Laws  of  Ecclesiastical 

Polity  2  vols.  Ev.  ;  Book  1,  ed.  Church,  O.U.P.  2/. 
Essays.  W.C. 

Hunt,  Leigh  Works  7  vols.  (Murray)  2/6  a  vol.  Essays  and  Sketches  W.C. 
Town  W.C.     Selections,  Scott. 

Huxley  Select  Lectures,  Ev. 

Ideal  Commonwealths  containing  Plutarch's  Lycurgus,  More's  Utopia  (Burnet's 
translation),  Bacon's  New  Atlantis,  Campanella's  City  of  the 
Sun,  (Routledge)  1/n. 

Irving,  Washington      Sketch-Book,  various  editions  at  1/  n.      Bracebridge 
Hall  (Bell)  1/  n.     Selected  Tales,  S.A. 
Literary  Criticism,  ed.  Nichol  Smith,  O.U.P.  2/6  n.     Essays  from 

the  Edinburgh  Review  N.U.L. 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Birkbeck  Hill,  3  vols.  O.U.P.  36/ n  ;  3  vols. 
(Bell)  5/  a  vol. ;  2  vols.  W.C.     Letters,  ed.  Birkbeck  Hill,  2  vols. 
O.U.P.  21/  n.     Miscellanies,  ed.  Birkbeck  Hill,  2  vols.  21/  n. 
Selected  Essays,  Scott.     Selections  from  Rambler,  ed.  White, 
O.U.P.    2/6  n.     On   Shakespeare,   ed.    Raleigh,   O.U.P.  2/6  n. 
Rasselas,  N.U.L.  and  see  Classic  Tales. 
Letters  (Routledge)  3/6. 
Letters,  ed.  Colvin,  Eversley  ;  ed.  Forman,  2  vols.  (G-owans  &  Gray) 

1/  n  a  vol. 
Eothen,  ed.  Hogarth,  O.U.P.  2/6  n  ;  Ev. ;  N.U.L. 
Novels  and  Poems  11  vols.  (Macmillan)  from  1/6  a  vol. ;  many 
of  the  Novels  in  various  editions  at  1/  n  a  vol. 

Kingsley,  H.     Ravenshoe,  Ev. 

Lamb  Works,  ed.  Ainger,  6  vols.  Eversley ;  ed.  Lucas,  7  vols.  (Methuen) 

7/6  a  vol. ;  ed.  Macdonald,  12  vols.  (Dent)  3/6  n  a  vol. ;  Works, 
with  those  of  Mary  Lamb,  ed.  Hutchinson,  2  vols.  S.A.  Speci- 
mens of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets  (Routledge)  2/6  n.  Letters 
in  the  Eversley,  Methuen,  Dent  editions  of  the  works  ;  2  vols. 
Ev.     Essays  of  Elia,  various  editions  at  1/  n. 

Landor  Works,  ed.  Crump,  10  vols.  (Dent)  3/6  n  a  vol.     Imaginary  Con- 

versations, selected  by  De  Selincourt,  W.C;  N.U.L.;  Scott. 
Pentameron,  &c,  Scott.  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  Scott.  Selections, 
Prose  and  Verse,  ed.  Colvin,  G.T. 


Jeffrey 


Johnson 


Junius 
Keats 

Kinglake 
Kingsley,  C. 
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Latimer         Sermons,  Ev. ;  (Constable)  1/6  n. 

Law  Serious  Call  (Dent)  1/6  n. 

Lever  Harry  Lorrequer,  Ev.     Charles  O'Mailey  (Routledge)  1/6  or  2/. 

Locke  Philosophical  Works,  ed.  St.  John,  2  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol.     On 

Civil  Government  (Routledge)  1/. 

Lodge  Rosalynde,  ed.  Greg,  (Chatto  &  Windus)  2/6  n. 

Lockhart      See  Section  6. 

Lowell  Works  11    vols.  (Macmillan)   6/  a  vol.      Among  My  Books,  Ev. 

Essays  on  the  English  Poets,  Scott.  My  Study  Windows  N.U.L. ; 
Scott. 

Lyly  Euphues,  ed.  Arber,  (Constable)  4/  n. 

Lytton  Harold,  Rienzi,  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  Pelham,  The  Caxtons,  The 

Coming  Race,  The  Last  of  the  Barons  (Routledge)  2/  or  3/6  a 
vol.     Some  novels  in  various  editions  at  1/n. 

Macaulay  Works,  with  G.  0.  Trevelyan's  Life,  (Longman)  16  vols.  94/ ;  10 
vols,  at  6/  a  vol.  ;  13  vols,  at  3/6  a  vol. ;  5  vols,  at  2/6  a  vol. 
Most  of  the  works  in  various  editions  at  1/  n  a  vol. 

Macpherson     Ossian  (Scott)  1/. 

Malory  ; .  Morte  D' Arthur,  ed.  Sommer,  (Nutt)  63/,  text  only,  7/6  ;  Globe  ;  4 
vols.  (Dent)  1/6  n  a  vol.  ;  2  vols.  Ev. 

Mandeville  Travels  (modernized),  ed.  Pollard,  (Macmillan)  3/6  n.  Selections 
(Bell)  /6n. 

Marco  Polo  Voyages  and  Travels  (Cassell)  /10n. 

Meredith       Works  18  vols.  (Constable)  2/6  n  or  6/  a  vol. 

Mill,  J.  S.  Representative  Government  (Longman)  2/;  W.  C.  Liberty  (Long- 
man) 1/4  ;  W.  C.  Autobiography  (Longman)  3/6  n  or  /6  n. 

Milton  Prose   Works,  ed.  St.  John,  5  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol.     Selections, 

Scott. 

Mitford  Our  Village  (Macmillan)  2/n  ;  various  editions  at  1/n. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley     Letters,  Ev. 

More  Utopia,  Robinson's  Translation  with  Roper's  Life,  Letters,  &c,  ed. 

Sampson,  (Bell)  1/n.  For  Burnet's  Translation,  see  Ideal  Com- 
monwealths. 

Morris  Collected  Works  24  vols.  (Longman)  £12  12  n.     Prose  Romances 

7  vols.  (Longman)  at  various  prices.  Dream  of  John  Ball  (Long- 
man) 2/  n.     Prose  and  Poetry  to  1870  S.A. 

Myers,  F.  W.  H.     Classical  Essays,  Eversley.     Modern  Essays,  Eversley. 

Newman  Apologia  S.A. ;  Ev. ;  N.U.L.  Idea  of  a  University  (Longman)  3  6  n. 
Sermons  preached  on  Various  Occasions  (Longman)  3  6n. 
Sermons  bearing  upon  subjects  of  the  Day  (Longman)  3  6  n. 
Fifteen  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Longman)  4/6 n.     University  Sketches,  Scott. 

North  Selections  in  Shakespeare's  Plutarch,  ed.  Skeat,  (Macmillan)  6/. 

Osborne,  Dorothy     Letters  to  Sir  Win.  Temple,  Ev. 

Park,  Mungo     Travels,  Ev. 

Paston  Family     Selected  betters,  ed.  Jones,  C.U.P.  1   :'>. 

Pater  Works  10  vols.   (Macmillan)  7/6  n  a  vol.     Appreciations  (Mac- 

millan) 8/6.  Greet  Studies  (Macmillan)  10/6.  Imaginary 
Portraits  (Macmillan)  6  .     Marina  the  Epicurean  2  vols.  (Mac- 
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millan)  15/.   Plato  and  Platonism  (Macuiillan)  8/6.   Renaissance 

(Macrnillan)  1/  n. 
Pattison        Essays,   ed.   Nettleship,    2    vols.   O.U.P.   21/  n ;    2    vols.    N.U.L. 

Casaubon  O.U.P.  15/. 
Peacock        Novels  (Newnes)  3/6  ;  2  vols.  N.U.L. ;  Ev. 
Pepys  Diary,  ed.  Wheatley,  8  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol.;  Globe  ;  (Warne)  1/6  n  ; 

2  vols.  Ev. 
Poe  Tales,  many  editions  at  1/ n.     Essays  and  Stories  (Bell)  1/n. 

Radoliffe       Mysteries  of  Udolpho  (Routledge)  2/. 
Raleigh  Selections,  ed.  G.  E.  Hadow,  O.U.P.  3/6  n. 

Reade  Cloister  and  the  Heartb,  Ev.,  &c. 

Reynolds        Discourses  on  Painting,  Ev.  ;  W.  C. ;  Scott. 
Richardson  Novels  3  vols.  (Routledge)  2/  a  vol.     Pamela  2  vols.  Ev. 
Ruskin  Works  52  vols.  (Allen,  Student's  Edition)  at  varying  prices  ;  50 

vols.  (Allen,  Pocket  Edition)  1/6  n  a  vol.    Many  of  the  works  in 

various  editions  at  1/  n. 
Scott  Novels  24  vols.  (O.U.P.)  from  1/6 n  a  vol.  ;  many  editions  at  1/n 

a  vol.     Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Black)  2/6  ;  (Routledge)  1/6. 

Lives  of  the  Novelists,  W.  C.     Journal  (Douglas)  6/n. 
Seeley  Ecce  Homo  (Macrnillan)  1/n  ;  Ev. ;  N.U.L.    Expansion  of  England, 

Eversley.     Essays  and  Lectures,  Eversley. 
Selden  Table  Talk,  ed.  Arber,  (Constable)  1/  n. 

Shelley  Letters,  ed.  Ingpen,  2  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol.     Prose  (incomplete) 

2  vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus)  2/n  a  vol. ;  Scott. 
Sidney  Apology  for  Poetry,  ed.  Arber,  (Constable)  1/  n  ;  ed.  Collins,  O.U.P. 

2/6  ;  ed.  Shuckburgh,  C.U.P.  3/6  n  ;  also  included  in  Elizabethan 

Critical  Essays  and  English  Literary  Criticism.     Arcadia  C.U.P. 

4/6  n. 
Smith,  H.  and  J.     Rejected  Addresses  N.U.L. 
Smith,  Sydney     Papers,  Scott. 
Smollett        Humphrey  Clinker  (Routledge)  2/.     Peregrine  Pickle  (Routledge) 

2/.      Roderick   Random   (Routledge)   2/;    2   vols.   (Bell)   1/n 

a  vol. 
Southey        Life  of  Nelson,  many  editions  at  1/n.     Life  of  Wesley  (Bell)  5/; 

(Warne)  1/6  n. 
Spectator         ed.  Aitken,  6  vols.  N.U.L. ;  4  vols.  Ev. 
Spence  Anecdotes,  Scott. 

Steele  Selections,  ed.  Carpenter,  (Ginn)  3/  n.     Selected  Essays,  ed.  A. 

Dobson,  O.U.P.  7/6  ;  G.T. 
Stephen,  L.  Playground  of  Europe  (Longman)  3/6. 
Sterne  Sentimental  Journey  (Dent)  1/6  n  ;  various  editions  at  1/  n ;  see 

Classic  Tales.    Tristram  Shandy  2  vols.  (Dent)  1/6  n  a  vol.  ;  Ev. ; 

W.C. 
Works  20  vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus)  6/n  a  vol.     Some  single 

works  (Chatto  and  Windus)  2/  n  and  1/n  a  vol. ;  (Cassell)  1/n 

to  6/  ;  (Longman)  2/  n. 
Survey  of  London  (Routledge)  2/6  ;  Ev. 
Prose  Works,  ed.  Temple  Scott,  12  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol.    Selections, 

ed.  Craik,  2  vols.  O.U.P.  7/6  a  vol.     Gulliver's  Travels,  Tale  of 
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a  Tub,  Battle  of  the  Books  S.A.     Journal  to  Stella,  ed.  Ryland, 

(Bell)  5/  or  2/  n. 
Symonds       Italian  Renaissance  7  vols.  (Murray)  7/6  n  a  vol.     Sketches  and 

Studies  in  Italy  and  Greece  3  vols.  (Murray)  7/6  n  a  vol.    Studies 

of  Greek  Poets  2  vols.  (Black)  25/. 
Tatler  Selections  (Warne)  1/6  n. 

Taylor  Holy  Living,  Holy  Dying,  &c.  (Bell)  5/  ;  2  vols.  (Dent)  1/6  n  a  vol. 

Thackeray   Works,   with    Biographical    Introductions    and   Notes,   26   vols, 

(Murray)  6/n  a  vol.;  13  vols.   (Murray)  6/ n  a  vol.;  17  vols. 

O.U.P.  2/  n  a  vol. ;  20  vols.  O.U.P.  1/0  n  a  vol.     Single  Works 

in  many  editions  at  1/  n. 
Thoreau         Walden,  various  editions  at  1/  n. 
Trollope         Barsetshire  Novels,  various  editions  at  1/  n  a  vol. 
Walpole        Castle  of  Otranto  (Chatto  and  Windus)  1/6  n  ;  see  Classic  Tales. 

Selected  Letters  (Bell)  1/n. 
Walton  Complete  Angler  S.A.  ;   (Dent)  1/6 n  ;    (Routledge)  1/n;    Scott. 

Lives  2  vols.  (Dent)  1/6  n  a  vol.  ;  (Routledge)  1/  n  ;  Scott. 
White  Natural  History  of  Selborne  (Macmillan)  3/6  n ;  many  editions 

at  1/n. 
Whitman      Democratic  Vistas,  Scott ;  N.U.L.     Specimen  Days,  Scott ;  N.U.L. 
Wilde  Intentions  (Methuen)  5/  n. 

Wordsworth,  D.     Journals  2  vols.  Eversley. 
Wordsworth,  W.     Selections,   Scott ;    Literary  Criticism,  ed.  Nichol  Smith, 

O.U.P.  2/6  n. 


SECTION  3— DRAMA 

The  chief  plays  up  to  the  later  eighteenth  century  suitable  for  School 
Libraries  will  be  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  collections  or  series, 
which  are  referred  to  by  their  numbers  in  the  list  of  separate  plays.  Complete 
editions  are  also  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  principal  dramatists. 

1.  TJie  Chief  Elizabethan  Dramatists,  excluding  Shakespeare,  thirty  plays 
selected  by  Neilson  (Cassell)  10/6  n. 

2.  The  Temple  Dramatists,  modernized  text,  (Dent)  1/n  a  vol. 

3.  Everyman's  Library,  (a)  Pre-Shakespearean  Tragedies;  (b)  Pre-Shakespearean 
Comedies ;  (c)  Restoration  Plays. 

4.  Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama,  ed.  Manly,  2  vols.  (Ginn)  5/6  n 
a  vol. 

5.  English  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities  and  Interludes,  ed.  A.  W.  Pollard.  O.U.P. 
7/6  n. 

6.  Six  Plays  by  Contemporaries  of  Shakespeare,  ed.  Wheeler,  W.C. 

7.  Belles  Lettres  Series  (Harrap)  2/6  n  or  3/n  a  vol. 

8.  Representative  English  Comedies,  ed.  Gayley,  3  vols.  (Macmillan)  8  6  n  a  vol. 

9.  Shakespean  Apocrypha,  ed.  Tucker  Brooke,  O.U.P.  5/n. 

10.  Early  English  Classical  Tragid'us.  (Corhoduc.  Jorasta,  Gismond  of  Salerne, 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur,)  ed.  CinilifFe,  O.U.P.  7/6  n. 

11.  Scenes  from  Eighteenth  Century  Comedies,  (Sh(  Stoops  to  Conquer,  h'ivals, 
Cumberland's  West  Indian,  Mrs.  Cowley's  Belle's  Stratagem,  Column's  Heir  at 
Law,  tin'  last  three  abbreviated,)  ed.  Barter,  C.U.P.  1/3. 
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12.  Mermaid  Series  (Fisher  Unwin)  2/6  n  a  vol.  (only  selected  plays,  as  a  rule). 

For  nineteenth-century  plays  reference  should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  to  the 
collected  works  of  the  authors,  as  given  in  Section  1.  But  some  of  the  plays 
are  issued  separately,  e.g.  Shelley's  Cenci  in  the  Temple  Dramatists,  and 
Browning's  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,  Colombe's  Birthday,  A  SovVs  Tragedy,  and  In 
a  Balcony  in  one  volume  of  the  Belles  Lettres  Series. 


Anonymous     Selections  from  Miracle  Plays  and  Moralities     4.  5. 

Arden  of  Feversham,     1.  ed.  Bayne,     2.  3  (a). 

Edward  III,  ed.  Moore  Smith,     2. 

Everyman      4.  5.  and  O.U.P. /4. 

Gammer  Gurton's  Needle     4.  8. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  ed.  Walker,     2.  8.  9. 

Return  from  Parnassus,  ed.  Smeaton,     2. 

Thersites     5. 
Bale  Kinge  Johan,  extracts,     4.  5. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Works,  ed.  Glover  and  Waller,  10  vols.,  C.U.P.  4/6  n 
a  vol. ;  general  editor  Bullen,  12  vols.  (Bell)  10/6  n  a  vol. :  of 
the  latter,  four  vols,  by  various  editors  have  appeared. 

Faithful  Shepherdess     1.     ed.  Grierson,     2. 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle    1.     ed.  Moorman,     2.  6.  and,  with 
A  King  and  No  King,  ed.  Alden,     7. 

Maid's  Tragedy     1. 

Philaster     1.     ed.  Boas,     2.  6.     and,  with   Maid's  Tragedy,  ed. 
Thorndike,     7. 

Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife     8. 

Wild  Goose  Chase     1. 
Chapman     Works,  ed.  Parrott,  vol.  1  Tragedies,  vol.  2  Comedies,  (Routledge) 
6/  a  vol. 

Bussy  D'Ambois     1.     and,  with  Revenge  of  Bussy  D'Amboia,  ed. 
Boas,     7. 

All  Fools  and  Gentleman  Usher,  ed.  Parrott,     7. 
Congreve      Plays,  ed.  Ewald,     12. 

Way  of  the  World     3  (c). 
Dekker  Plays,  ed.  Rhys,     12. 

Shoemaker's  Holiday     1.  6.  8. 

Old  Fortunatus,  ed.  Smeaton,    2. 
Dryden  Plays,  ed.  Saintsbury,     12. 

All  for  Love     3(c). 
Farquhar      Plays,  ed.  Archer,     12. 

Beaux'  Stratagem,  ed.  Fitzgibbon,     2.  3(c). 
Fletcher  and  Shakespeare     Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ed.  Herford,     2. 
Ford  Plays,  ed.  Ellis,     12. 

Broken  Heart     1.     ed.  Morley,     2. 
Gaacoigne     Jocasta     10.     and,  with  Supposes,  ed.  Cunliffe,     7. 
Gilbert  Plays  4  vols.  (Chatto  &  Windus)  2/n  a  vol. 

Goldsmith  Plays — see  Section  1 ;  witb  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  S.A.  See  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  ed.  Dent,  2.  11.  and,  with  Good-Natured  Man, 
ed.  Dobson,     7. 
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Greene  Plays  and  Poems,  ed.  J.  C.  Collins,  2  vols.  O.U.P.  18/  n.     Friar 

Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay    1.     ed.  Wantilove,    2.  3(b).  8.     and, 

with  Marlowe's  Faustus,  ed.  A.  W.  Ward,  O.U.P.  6/6.     James  IV 

of  Scotland     3  (b).  4. 
Heywood,  J.  Play  of  tbe  Wether     8. 

Pardoner  and  the  Frere,  abbreviated,     5. 
Four  P's     4. 
Johan  Johan     8. 
Heywood,  T.     Plays,  ed.  Symonds  and  Verity,     12. 
Hughes         Misfortunes  of  Arthur     10. 
Jonson  Works,  ed.  Gifford  and  Cunningham,  3  vols.  (Chatto  &  Windus) 

3/6  a  vol. 
Everyman  in  his  Humour    1.     ed.  Dixon,    2.8.     and,  ed.  Simpson, 

O.U.P.  6/  n. 
Alchemist     1.     and,  with  Eastward  Ho  !,  ed.  Schelling,     7. 
Volpone     1. 

Sejanus     1.     ed.  Briggs,     7. 
Silent  Woman     8. 
Works,  ed.  Boas,  O.U.P.  15/  n. 
Spanish  Tragedy     1.     ed.  Schick,     2.  3  (a).  4. 
Works,  ed.  Warwick  Bond,  3  vols.  O.U.P.  42/ n. 
Endymion     1.  3  (b). 

Alexander  and  Campaspe,  ed.  Williams,     2.  4.  8. 
Works,  ed.  Tucker  Brooke,  O.U.P.  5/ n.     Plays,  ed.  Symonds  and 

Ellis,     12.     Ev. 
Tamburlaine,  Part  I,     1. 

Doctor  Faustus     1.     ed.  Gollancz,     2.     See  also  Greene. 
Jew  of  Malta     1. 
Edward  II     1.     ed.  Verity,     2. 
Massinger    Works,  ed.  Gifford  and  Cunningham,  (Chatto  &  Windus)  3/6. 
Plays,  ed.  Symons,     12. 

New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts     1.     ed.  Stronach,     2.  6.  8. 
Plays,  ed.  Swinburne,  2  vols.     12. 
Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One     1. 
Venice  Preserved,  ed.  Gollancz,     2.3(c).     and,  with  Orphan,  ed. 

McClumpha,     7. 
Selected  Plays  and  Poems,  ed.  Morley,  (Routledge)  1/. 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  ed.  Smeaton,     2. 
David  and  Hethsabe     3  fa).  4. 
Old  Wives'  Tale     1.3(b).  8. 
Interlude  of  the  Four  Elements     5. 
Wit  and  Science     4. 
Sackville  and  Norton     Gorboduc     3  (a).  10. 
Shakespeare     Facsimile  Edition  of  First  Folio  (Methuen)  84    n.     Variorum 

Edition,  ed.  Furness,  18  vols,  have  already  appeared,  ( Lippincott) 

15   q  a  vol.    Arden  Edition,  gen.  editors  Craig  and  Case,  36  vols. 

(Methuen)  fi    a  a  vol.     Eversley  Edition,  ed.  Herford,  10  vols. 

Larger    Temple     Edit  inn,    I'd.   Gollane/.,    l'J    vols.    (Dent)    4 '6  n 

a  vol.    ( 'Id  Spelling  Edition,  ed.  Furnivall  and  Clarke,  16  pla\ a 
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have  appeared  (Chatto  &  Windus)  2/6  n  a  vol.     Works  in  one 
vol.  Globe  ;  S.A.     There  are  also  a  number  of  useful  editions  of 
individual  plays    with  introductions   and  notes,    such   as   the 
Clarendon  Press,  Pitt  Press,  and  Warwick. 
Sheridan       Plays  S.A. ;  Ev. ;  N.U.L. ;  Scott ;  W.C. 
Rivals,  ed.  Aitken,     2.  11. 
School  for  Scandal,  ed.  Aitken,     2. 
Critic,  ed.  Aitken,     2. 
Shirley         Plays,  ed.  Gosse,     12. 
Cardinal     1. 
Lady  of  Pleasure     1 
Royal  Master    8. 
Skelton         Magnyficence,  abbreviated,     5. 
Steele  Plays,  ed.  Aitken,     12. 

Udall  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  ed.  Williams  &  Robin,     2.  3(b).  4.  8. 

Vanbrugh     Plays,  ed.  Swain,     12. 
Provoked  Wife     3  (c). 
Villiers         Rehearsal,  ed.  Arber,  (Constable)  1/  n. 
Webster       Plays,  with  those  of  Tourneur,  ed.  Symonds,     12. 

Duchess  of  Main     1.     ed.  Vaughan,     2.  6.     and,  with  the  White 

Devil,  ed.  M.  W.  Sampson,     7. 
White  Devil     6. 
Wycherley  Plays,  ed.  W.  C.  Ward,     12. 
Country  Wife     3  (c). 


SECTION  4.— ANTHOLOGIES  AND  SELECTIONS 

Ballads  of  the  Olden  Time,  Popular,  Sidgwick,  4  vols.  (Sidgwick  and  Jackson) 

3/6  n  a  vol. 
Ballads,  Oxford  Booh  of,  Quiller-Couch,  O.U.P.  6/n. 

Cambridge  Readings  in  Literature,  Sampson,  5  vols.  C.U.P.  from  3/6  n  a  vol. 
Characters  from  the  Histories  and  Memoirs  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Nichol 

Smith,  O.U.P.  6/n. 
Com  from  Okie  Fieldes,  Brougham,  (Lane)  7/6  n. 

Early  English,  Specimens  of,  Morris  &  Skeat,  3  vols.  O.U.P.  6/n  a  vol. 
Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  Specimens  of  ed.  Ellis  and  Halliwell,  (Bell)  5/. 
Elegies,  English,  Bailey,  (Blackie)  2/6. 
English  Garner,  Arber,  12  vols.  (Constable)  4/ n  a  vol. 
English  History  in  English  Poetry,  Firth,  (Marshall)  3/6  n. 
English  Parnassus,  Dixon  and  Grierson,  O.U.P.  4/6  n. 
English  Verse,  Oxford  Book  of,  Quiller-Couch,  O.U.P.  6/n. 
English  Verse,  Treasury  of  Seventeenth  Century,  H.  J.  Massingham,  (Macmillan) 

3/6  n. 
Essays,  Eighteenth  Century,  A.  Dobson,  (Kegan  Paul)  3/6. 
Essays,  Eighteenth  Century  on  Shakespeare,  Nichol  Smith,  (Maclehose)  7/6  n. 
Essays,  Elizabethan  Critical,  Gregory  Smith,  2  vols.  O.U.P.  12/ n. 
Essays,  English,  Peacock,  W.C. 
Essays,  Seventeenth  Century  Critical,  Spingarn,  3  vols.  O.U.P.  5/  n  a  vol. 
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Flower  of  the  Mind,  Meynell,  (Chatto  &  Windus)  2/6  n. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics,  Palgrave,  (Macmillan),  first  series  1/n 

second  series  2/6  n. 
Letters  of  Literary  Men  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mumby,  (Routledge)  2/6  n. 
Literary  Criticism,  English,  Vaughan,  (Blackie)  2/6. 
Lyra  Elegantiarum,  Locker  Lampson,  (Ward  Lock)  2/. 
Lyra  Heroica,  Henley,  (Nutt)  3/6. 
Lyra  Sacra,  Beeching,  (Methuen)  2/. 

Lyrics  from  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists,  Bullen,  (Sidgwick  &  Jackson)  1/  n. 
Lyrics  from  the  Elizabethan  Sony  Books.  Bullen,  (Sidgwick  &  Jackson)  1/n. 
Lyrics,  Early  English,  Chambers  &  Sidgwick,  (Sidgwick  &  Jackson)  6/  n. 
Lyrics,  English,  Henley,  (Methuen)  2/6 n. 
Masques,  English,  Evans,  (Blackie)  2/6. 
Middle  English  Reader,  Cook,  (Ginn)  8/6  n. 
Middle  Scots,  Specimens  of,  Gregory  Smith,  (Blackwood)  7/6  n. 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  Scott,  4  vols.  (Blackwood)  42/ n;  (Williams  and 

Norgate)  reprinting. 
Pastorals,  English,  Chambers,  (Blackie)  2/6. 
Percy's  Reliques,  Wheatley,  3  vols.  (Allen)  12/ ;  2  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol. ;  2  voIb. 

Ev. 
Poems  of  To-day  i  Sidgwick  &  Jackson)  2/  n. 
Poets,  The  English,  ed.  Ward,  5  vols.  (Macmillan)  10/6  n  a  vol. 
Prose,  Book  of  English,  Fowler,  (Macmillan)  3/6. 
Prose,  Pageant  of,  Leonard,  S.A. 
Prose,  Selections  of  English,  ed.  Craik,  5  vols.  (Macmillan)  vols.  1-4,  7/6  a  vol.  ; 

vol.  5,  8/6. 
Shakespeare  Criticism,  Nichol  Smith,  W.C. 
Shakespeare's  England,  Life  in,  Dover  Wilson,  C.U.P.  4/n. 

Social  Life  in  Britain  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  Coulton,  C,U.P.15/n. 
Spirit  of  Man,  Bridges,  (Longman)  5/. 
TotteVs  Miscellany,  ed.  Arber,  (Constable)  2/6  n. 
Victorian  Verse,  Oxford  Book  of,  Quiller-Couch,  O.U.P.  6/  n. 


SECTION  5.— TRANSLATIONS 

Aeschylus    Plays,  Campbell,  W.C. ;  Morshead,  2  vols.,  G.T. 

Ariosto  Orlando  Furioso,  Rose,  2  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol. 

Aristophanes  Plays,  Frere,  (Routledge)  1/  n  ;  W.C.  Frogs,  with  Euripides' 
Bacchae  unci  Hippolytus  in  Athenian  Drama  for  English 
Readers,  Vol.  3.  (Allen)  7/6  n. 

Aristotle      See  Butcher  in  Section  6. 

Arthurian  Tales  and  Chronicles,  Wace  and  Layamon,  Ev. 

Beoiculf  Verse  Translation,  Morris  and  Wyatt,  (Longman)  5/  n ;  prose 
translation.  Earle,  O.U.P.  3  6  n  ;  and  with  the  Finnsburg  Frag- 
ment, Clark  Hall,  (Allen)  7  6  n. 

Boccaccio     Decameron,  forty  novels,  ed.  Morley,  (Routledge)  1/. 

Calderon       Six  Dramas,  Fitzgerald,  (Routledge)  1/. 

Cervantes     Dun  Quixote,  Ormsby,  4  vols.  (Cowans  and  Gray)  1/  n  a  vol. 
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Clianson  de  Roland,  Crosland.  (Chatto  &  Windus)  1/6  n. 

Chretien  de  Troyes     Arthurian  Romances,  W.  W.  Comfort,  Ev. 

Dante  Divine   Comedy,  Cary,  S.A. ;   Ev. ;   Longfellow,  (Routledge)   3/6 

or  1/.     See  also  following  entry. 
Early  Italian  Poets.  Rossetti,  see  Section  1. 
Euripides     Eight  Plays,  Murray.  (Allen)  1/ n  or  2/n  a  vol.^'Bacchae  and 

Hippolytus,  see  Aristophanes. 
Proisaart      Chronicles,  Berners,  see  Section  2. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth*    See  Section  2. 
Goethe  Faust,  Part  1.  Swanwick.  (Bell)  1/n;  Bayard  Taylor.  (Warne) 

1/6  n. 
Greek  Anthology,  Select  Epigrams  from,  Mackail,  2  vols.  (Longman)  2/  n  a  vol. 
Guevara       Diall  of  Princes,  Selections,  North,  (P.  Allan)  10/6  n. 
High  History  of  the  Holy  Grail,  S.  Evans,  Ev. 

Homer  Iliad,   Chapman.  2   vols.  (Dent)  1/6  n  a  vol.;  (Routledge)  1/n  ; 

Pope,  W.C. ;  Leaf,  Lang,  Myers.  Globe.     Odyssey,  Chapman,  2 

vols.   (Dent)    1/6  n  a  vol. ;   Pope,   W.C. ;    Butcher  and   Lang. 

(Macmillan)  7/6  n. 

Horace  Works,  with  Conington's  translation  on  opposite  page,  (Bell)  4/  n. 

Langland     Piers  Plowman,  see  Section  1.  and  Romance,  Vision,  and  Satire 

below. 
Leasing        Laokoon,  &c,  Beasley  and  Zimmern,  (Bell)  1/  n. 
Mabinogion,  Guest,  Ev. 

Marcus  Aurelius    To  Himself,  Rendall,  G.T. 

Marie  de  France     French  Mediaeval  Romances,  Eugene  Mason,  Ev. 
Moliere         Selected  Plays,  Dryden,  &c.  (Routledge)  1/. 
Montaigne   Florio,  see  Section  2. 
More  Utopia,  see  Section  2. 

Kiebelungen  Lied,  Horton,  (Bell)  5/. 

Old  English  Poetry,  Translations  from,  Cook  and  Tinker,  (Ginn)  4/6  n. 
Old  English  Prose,  Translations  from,  Cook  and  Tinker,  (Ginn)  5/6  n. 
Omar  Khayyam     Fitzgerald,  see  Section  1. 
Petrarch       Sonnets  in  Sonnets  of  Europe,  Scott.    Poems,  various  translators, 

(Bell)  5/. 
Plato  Dialogues,  Jowett,  5  vols.  O.U.P.  84/  n  ;  Four  Socratic  Dialogues, 

Jowett,  O.U.P.  3/6  n.     Republic,  Davies  and  Vaughan,  G.T. 
Plutarch      Lives,  3  vols.  Ev. ;  for  North,  see  Section  2. 
Rabelais       Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  2  vols.  (Routledge)  1/  a  vol. 
Romance,  Vision,  and  Satire,  Verse  translations  of  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green 

Knight,  Piers  Plowman,  &c,  Weston  (Nutt)  6/. 
Sophocles      Plays,  Campbell,  W.C.     Ajax  and  Electra,  Morshead.  (Methuen) 
2/6.    Oedipus  Tyrannus  and  Coloneus  and  Antigone,  Phillimore, 
Athenian  Drama  for  English  Readers,  Vol.  2,  (Allen)  7/6  n. 
Tasso  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Fairfax,  (Routledge)  1/. 

Theocritus  Idylls,  with  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  Calverley,  (Bell)  1/  n  ;  with  Idylls 

of  Bion  and  Moschus,  Lang,  G.T. 
Virgil  Works,    Dryden,   W.C.      Aeneid,    verse   translation,    Conington, 

(Longman)  2/6.     Eclogues  and  Georgics,  Mackail,  (Longman) 
2/  n  ;  see  Theocritus. 
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SECTION  6.— LITERARY  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

AND  CRITICISM. 

P^.M.L.  =  English  Men  of  Letters  Series  (Macmillan). 

Ainger  Lamb  E.M.L.  1/  n. 

Bagehot        Literary  Studies  3  vols.  (Longman)  3/6  a  vol.  ;  2  vols.  Ev. 

Bailey  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  Circle  (Williams  &  Norgate)  1/  n.     Milton 

(Williams  and  Norgate)  1/  n. 

Benham  English  Literature  from  Widsith  to  the  Death  of  Chaucer  (Milford) 
12/6. 

Birrell  Selected  Essays  2  vols.  (Nelson)  1/  n  a  vol. 

Boas  Shakspere  and  his  Predecessors  in  the  English  Drama  (Murray) 

6/  or  7/6 .     University  Drama  in  the  Tudor  Age  O.U.P.  14/  n. 

Boswell  Life  of  Johnson,  including  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  ed.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  6  vols.  O.U.P.  63/  n ;  Globe  ;  2  vols.  S.A. ;  2  vols.  Ev. 
Selections,  ed.  Chapman,  O.U-P.  3  6  n. 

Bradley,  A.  C.  Commentary  on  '  In  Memoriam'  (Macmillan)  4/6  n.  Oxford 
Lectures  on  Poetry  (Macmillan)  10/  n.  Shakespearean  Tragedy 
(Macmillan)  10/ n. 

Brock,  A.  Clutton  William  Morris  (Williams  &  Norgate)  1/  n.  Shelley  ;  the 
Man  and  the  Poet  (Methuen)  7/6  n. 

Brooke,  Stopford  Early  English  Literature  2  vols.  (Macmillan)  20/ n.  Eng- 
lish Literature  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Norman  Conquest 
(Macmillan)  7/6.  Four  Poets,  Arnold,  Clough,  Morris,  Rossetti, 
(Duckworth)  2/6  n.  Milton  (Macmillan)  1/6.  Primer  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  (Macmillan)  1  /.  Theology  in  the  English 
Poets,  Ev. 

Brooke,  Tucker     Tudor  Drama  (Constable)  6/  n. 

Butcher  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  with  a  critical  Text 
and  Translation  of  the  Poetics  (Macmillan)  12/6  n. 

Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  14  vols.  C.U.P.  9/n  a  vol. 

Campbell,  J.  D.     Life  < if  Coleridge,  see  Coleridge  in  Section  1. 

Chadwick     Heroic  Age  C.U.P.  12/  n. 

Chambers,  E.  K.     Mediaeval  Stage  2  vols.  O.U.P.  25  '  n. 

Chesterton  Browning  E.M.L.  2/  n.  Dickens  (Williams  &  Norgate)  1/  n. 
Victorian  Age  in  Literature  (Williams  &  Norgate)  1/  n. 

Church,  R.  W.     Bacon  E.M.L.  1/n.     Spenser  E.M.L.  1/n. 

Colvin  John  Keats,  his  Life  and  Poetry  (Macmillan)  18/ n.    Keats  E.M.L. 

1/n.    Landor  E.M.L.  1    a. 

Compton  Rickett     History  of  English  Literature  (.lack)  7  6  n. 

Cook  Life  of  Luskin  2  vols.  (Allen)  21    n. 

Coulton  Chaucer  ami  his  Knglaml  I  Methuen  i  10  (in. 

Courthope    History  of  English  Poetry  6  vols.  (Macmillan)  10  '  n  a  vol. 

Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature  3  vols.  (Chamhersi  :il  f!  n. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography  22  vols.  0  LI'.  £16  10*.  n  ;  Index  and  Epitome 
28    n. 
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Dowden 


Dunlop 
Elton 


Dixon  English  Epic  and  Heroic  Foetry  (Dent)  5/  n. 

Dobson         Fanny  Burney  E.M.L.  2/n.     Richardson  E.M.L.  2/n.     Fielding 

E.M.L.  1/  n. 
Browning,  Ev.     Shakspere,  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind  and  Art 

(Kegan  Paul)  12/.      Shakspere  Primer  (Macmillan)  1/.     Life 

of  Shelley  (Kegan  Paul)  12/ n.    Studies  in  Literature  1789-1877 

(Kegan  Paul)  6/. 
History  of  Fiction  2  vols.  (Bell)  10/. 
Augustan  Ages  (Blackwood)  5/  n.    Modern  Studies  (Arnold)  7/6  n. 

Survey  of  English  Literature  1780-1830  2  vols.  (Arnold)  21/ n. 
Essays  and  Studies  by  Members  of  the  English  Association,  5  vols,  have  appeared, 

O.U.P.  5/  n  a  vol. 
Forster  Life  of  Goldsmith,  abridged,  (Hutchinson)  1/n.     Life  of  Dickens 

O.U.P.  2/6  n. 
Froude  Life  of  Carlyle  4  vols.  (Longman)  14/.     Bunyan  E.M.L.  1/  n. 

Garnett  and  Gosae    English  Literature— an  Illustrated  Record  4  vols.  (Heine- 
man)  60/ n. 
Gaskell         Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  Ev. ;  W.C. 
Gilchrist      Life  of  Blake  (Lane)  10/6  n. 
Gosse  Critical  Kit-Kats  (Heineman)  6/ n.     Browne  E.M.L.  2/n.     Gray 

E.M.L.   1/n.     Jeremy  Taylor  E.M.L.   2/n.      Jacobean  Poets 

(Murray)  3/6  n.     Seventeenth  Century  Studies  (Heineman)  6/  n. 

Shakespeare  to  Pope  C.U.P.  6/  n. 
Gummere     Beginnings  of  Poetry  (Macmillan)  12/6  n. 
Hammond    Chaucer — a  Bibliographical  Manual  (Macmillan)  12/6  n. 
Harper  Life  of  "Wordsworth  2  vols.  (Murray)  24/  n. 

Harrison       Ruskin  E.M.L.  2/  n. 
Herford        Age  of  Wordsworth  (Bell)  3/6  n.     Studies  in  the  Literary  Relations 

of  England   and   Germany  in  the   Sixteenth  Century   C.U.P. 

9/n. 
Hudson,  H.  N.    Life,  Art  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare  2  vols.  (Ginn)  17/ n. 
Hutton  Literary  Essays,  Eversley. 

Jebb  Bentley  E.M.L.  1/n. 

Jones  Browning  as  a  Philosophical  and  Religious  Teacher  (Maclehose) 

4/6  n  ;  (Nelson)  1/  n. 
Jusserand     English  Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare  (Fisher  Unwin)  7/6. 

English   Wayfaring  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Fisher  Unwin) 

2/6  n.     Literary  History  of  the  English  People  3  vols.  (Fisher 

Unwin)  12/6  n  a  vol. 
Ker  Epic  and  Romance  (Macmillan)  4/  n.    The  Dark  Ages  (Blackwood) 

5/  n.     Essays    on    Mediaeval    Literature    (Macmillan)    5/  n. 

English  Literature,  Mediaeval  (Williams  &  Norgate)  1/  n. 
Kittredge     Chaucer  and  his  Poetry  O.U.P.  5/6  n. 
Lamborn,  G.    Rudiments  of  Criticism  O.U.P.  3/6  n. 
Lang  History  of  English    Literature   (Longman)   6/.     New  and   Old 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors  (Longman)  2/n. 
LawlesB        Maria  Edgeworth  E.M.L.  2/n. 

Lawrence     The  Elizabethan  Playhouse  2  vols.  (Shakespeare  Head  Press)  25/  n. 
Lee  Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Constable)  5/  n  ; 
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(Nelson)  1/n.     Life  of  Shakespeare  (Murray)  10/6  n.     French 

Renaissance  in  England  O.U.P.  10/6  n. 
Legouis         Early  Life  of  Wordsworth  (Dent)  7/6  n. 
Lockhart      Life  of  Scott  5  vols.  (Macmillan)  3/6  n  a  vol. ;  abridged,  Ev.    Life 

of  Burns,  Ev. 
Luce  Handbook  to  Shakespeare  (Bell)  6/. 

MacCallum     Shakespeare's  Roman  Plays  and  their  Background  (Macmillan) 

10/  n. 
Mackail         Lectures  on  Poetry    (Longman)  10/6  n.     Life  of  Morris  2   vols. 

(Longman)  10/  n  or  4/ n.    Springs  of  Helicon  (Longman)  4/6  n. 
Magnus        General  Sketch  of  European  Literature  in  the  Centuries  of  Romance 

(Routledge)  10/6  n. 
Mair  Modern  English  Literature  (Williams  &  Norgate)  1/  n. 

Matthews,  Brander     Shakspere  as  a  Playwright  (Longman)  15/  n. 
Meynell,  A.  Ruskin  (Blackwood)  2/6. 
Minto  Defoe  E.M.L.  1/n. 

Moore  Life,  Letters  and  Journal  of  Byron,  see  Section  2. 

Morison        Gibbon  E.M.L.  1/n. 
Morley,  J.     Miscellanies  3  vols.  Eversley,  fourth   series  (Macmillan)   7/6  n. 

Studies    in    Literature,    Eversley.      Burke,    Eversley.      Burke 

E.M.L.  1/n. 
Moulton        Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist  O.U.P.  7/6. 
Myers,  P.      Wordsworth  E.M.L.  1/n. 

Newbolt       A  New  Study  of  English  Poetry  (Constable)  10/6  n. 
Nichol  Byron  E.M.L.  1/n.     Carlyle  E.M.L.  1/n. 

Orr,  A.  Sutherland     Handbook  to  Browning's  Works  (Bell)  6/. 
Pattison         Milton  E.M.L.  1/n. 

Paul  Men  and  Letters  (Lane)  5/ n.     Stray  Leaves  (Lane)  5/n. 

Pollard,  A.  W.    Chaucer  Primer  (Macmillan)  1/. 
Quiller-Couch     Shakespeare's  Workmanship  (Fisher  Unwin)  21/  n.     Studies 

in  Literature  C.U.P.  10/6  n. 
Raleigh  English  Novel  (Murray)  2/6  n.    English  Voyages  of  the  Sixteenth 

Century  (Maclehose)  3/6  n.     Milton  (Arnold)  6  .     Wordsworth 

(Arnold)  6/.     Style  (Arnold)  5/.     Six  Essays  on  Johnson  O.U.P. 

5/n.     Romance  O.U.P.  4/6  n.     Shakespeare  E.M.L.  2    n. 
Rodd  Raleigh  (Macmillan)  2/6. 

Saintsbury   Dryden  E.M.L.  1/n.     Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (Macmillan) 

7/6.      Short  History  of  English    Literature   (Macmillan)  8  6. 

Peace  of  the  Au^ustans  (Bell)  10  6n.    English  Novel  (Dent)  7/6n. 
Schofield       English  Literature  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer,  vol.  1 

(Macmillan)  7/6. 
Seebohm       Oxford  Reformers  (Longman)  4/6  n. 
Smith,  Gregory     Ben  Jonson  E.M.L.  3/  n. 
Stephen,  Leslie     George    Eliot   E.M.L.  2/n.     Johnson    E.M.L.   In.      Pope 

E.M.L.  1/n.    Swift  E.M.L.  1/ n.    English  Literature  and  Society 

in   tin'    Eighteenth  Century  (Duckworth)   2/6  n.      Hours  in   a 

Library  3  vols.  (Murray)  3/ On  a  vol. 
Swinburne   Age   of  Shakespeare   (Heineman)   6/n.     Study  of  Shakespeare 

illi'iiii'inaii  i  C>  ii.    Study  of  Ben  Jonson  (Heineman)  7/ n.    Blake 
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(Heineman)  6/u.  Miscellanies  (Heineman)  12/ n.  Essays  and 
Studies  (Heineman)  12/  n. 

Symonds  Shakspere's  Predecessors  in  the  English  Drama  (Murray),  reprint- 
ing.    Shelley  E.M.L.  1/n. 

Symons  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Browning  (Dent)  3/6  n. 

Taine  History  of  English  Literature  4  vols.  (Chatto  &  Windus)  2/  n  a  vol. 

Ten  Brink    Early  English  Literature  3  vols.  (Bell)  5/  a  vol. 

Tennyson,  Hallam     Memoir  of  Tennyson  (Macmillan)  6/. 

Trevelyan,  G.  O.     Life  and  Letters  of  Macaulay  (Longman)  2/6. 

Vaughan  Romantic  Revolt  (Blackwood)  5/  n.  Types  of  Tragic  Drama 
(Macmillan)  5/  n. 

Verrall  Literary  Essays  Classical  and  Modern  C.U.P.  12/  n. 

Walker  English  Essay   (Dent)   5/ n.     Literature   of  the   Victorian   Era 

C.U.P.  10/6  n. 

Ward,  A.  W.    History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature  3  vols.  (Macmillan)  36/  n. 

Wendell,  Barrett  Temper  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  Literature  (Mac- 
millan) 7/  n.  Literary  History  of  America  (Fisher  Unwin) 
12/6  n. 

Wendell  and  Greenough,     History  of  Literature  in  America  (Scribner)  7/  n. 

Whibley        Thackeray  (Blackwood)  2/6. 


SECTION    7.— HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE,    DIC- 
TIONARIES, CONCORDANCES,  GRAMMARS,  ETC. 

Tiie  Art  of  Writing. 
Classen  Lectures  on  Style  and  Composition  (Macmillan)  4/. 

Fowler  King's  English  O.U.P.  5/  n ;  abridged  O.U.P.  1/6  n. 

Hartog  and  Langdon     Writing  of  English  O.U.P.  2/6  n. 
Kendall         Essay  Writing  (Arnold)  2/6. 
Nichol  English  Composition  (Macmillan)  1/  ;  Questions  and  Exercises  in 

English  Composition  (Macmillan)  1/. 
O'Grady        Matter,  Form,  and  Style  (Murray)  2/. 
Quiller-Couch     Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Writing  C.U.P.  7/6  n. 
Wendell        English  Composition  (Scribner)  7/6  n. 

Dictionaries. 
Annandale   Concise  English  Dictionary,  illustrated,  (Blackie)  4/6  n. 
Baker  English  Dictionary  (Cassell)  6/  n. 

Fowler  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  O.U.P.  3/6  n. 

Lempriere    Classical  Dictionary  (Routledge)  3/6. 
Mayhew    and    Skeat     Tudor    and   Stuart   Glossary   O.U.P.    5/  n.     Concise 

Middle  English  Dictionary  O.U.P.  6/  n. 
New  English  Dictionary,  not  yet  complete,  ed.  Murray,  Bradley,  Craigie,  and 

Onions,  vols.  1-9  already  published,  O.U.P.  from  £33  12s. 
Onions  Shakespeare  Glossary  O.U.P.  2/6  n. 

Roget  Thesaurus   of    English   Words   and   Phrases   (Longman)   2/6  n; 

2  vols.  Ev. 
Schmidt        Shakespeare  Lexicon  3  vols.  (Williams  and  Norgate)  30/  n. 
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Skeat  Etymological   Dictionary  O.U.P.   38/  n.     Concise   Etymological 

Dictionary,  O.U.P.  5/  n. 

Smith  Classical   Dictionary  of  Biography,    Mythology  and  Geography 

(Murray)  18/  n.    Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  (Murray)  7/6 ;  Ev. 

Stratmann    Middle  English  Dictionary  O.U.P.  31/6  n. 

"Webster       Collegiate  Dictionary,  illustrated,  (Bell)  12/  n. 

Wright  English  Dialect  Dictionary  6  vols.  O.U.P.     £15  n. 

Grammars. 

Grammatical  Terminology,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  (Murray)  /6  n. 

Abbott  Shakespearian  Grammar  (Macmillan)  6/. 

Sonnenschein     New  English  Grammar  O.U.P.  3/6. 

Sweet  New  English  Grammar  O.U.P.  Part  1,  10/6 ;  Part  2,  3/6. 

History  of  the  Language. 

Bradley,  H.  Making  of  English  (Macmillan)  4/6. 

Jespersen     Chapters  on  English  (Allen  and  Unwin)  4/6  n. 

Kellner         Historical  Outlines  of  English  Syntax  (Macmillan)  6/. 

Lounsbury  History  of  the  English  Language  (Bell)  5/  n. 

Morris  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence,  revised  by  Kellner  and 

Bradley,  (Macmillan)  6/. 

Skeat,  B.       Primer  of  English  Historical  Grammar  (Blackie)  2/6  n. 

Skeat,  W.  W.  Principles  of  English  Etymology  O.U.P.  Vol.  1,  10/6  ;  Vol.  2, 
out  of  print. 

Smith,  Pearsall     The  English  Language  (Williams  and  Norgate)  1/  n. 

Ten  Brink  Chaucer's  Language  and  Metre,  trans.  Bentinck  Smith,  (Mac- 
millan) 6/  n. 

Toller  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language  C.U.P.  4/6  n. 

Wyld  Growth    of  English    (Murray)    3/6  n.     Historical    Study    of  the 

Mother  Tongue  (Murray)  7/6  n. 
Prosody. 

Bridges  and  Stone     Milton's  Prosody  O.U.P.  5/  n. 

Mayor  Chapters  on  English  Metre  C.U.P.  7/6  n.     Handbook  of  Modern 

English  Metre  C.U.P.  2/6  n. 

Omond  English  Metrists  O.U.P.  6/  n. 

Saintsbury  History  of  English  Prosody  3  vols.  (Macmillan)  40/  n.  Manual  of 
English  Prosody  (Macmillan)  5/  n.  History  of  English  Prose 
Rhythm  (Macmillan)  14/  n. 

Schipper       History  of  English  Versification  O.U.P.  8/6  n. 
Various. 

Bartlett  Familiar  Quotations  (Macmillan)  6/  n.  Shakespeare  Concordance 
(.Macmillan)  21/ n. 

Booh  of  Plan  Names  of  thi  County  in  irhirh  the  School  is  situ  at  ml. 

Breal  Semantics,  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Meaning,  trans.  Cust  (Heine- 

man)  7/6  n. 

Gray  Books  that  Count,  a  Dictionary  of  Standard  Books  (Black)  5/  n. 

Greenough  and  Kittredge  Words  and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech  (Mac- 
millan) 5/  n. 

Literary  and  Historical  Atlas  2  vols.  Ev. 

Weekley  Romance  of  Words  (Murray)  3/6  n.  Romance  of  Names  (Murray) 
:;  6  n. 
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TWENTY-FIVE   POUND   LIST. 


POETRY 

Arnold,  M. 

1/n  or  2/n 

Keats                                        S.A.  2/  n 

Blake 

S.A.  2/  n 

Langland      Piers  the  Plowman     4/6 

Browning, 

KB. 

2/n 

Ditto,  modernized      1/  n 

Browning, 

R. 

15/ n 

Longfellow                                       2/  n 

Burns 

3/6 

Meredith                                           1/  n 

Byron 

2/n 

Milton                                                2/  n 

Chatterton 

2/n 

Morris           Earthly  Paradise       6/  n 

Chaucer 

S.A.  2/n 

Prose  and  Poetry 

Coleridge 

7/6 

to  1870                    2/n 

Collins,  with  Goldsmith, 

Gray, 

Pope                                                   3/6 

Johnson 

1/n 

Rossetti,  C.                        1/  n  or  2/6  n 

Cowley 

Selections,  P: 

rose 

Rossetti,  D.  G.                                    6/ 

and  Verse 

1/n 

Scott                                                 2/ n 

Cowper 

2/n 

Shelley                                             2/  n 

Crabbe 

2/n 

Spenser                                    S.A.  2/  n 

Donne 

2/n 

Swinburne   Atalanta  and 

Dryden 

Globe  3/6 

Erechtheus             4/n 

Fitzgerald 

Omar 

Khayyam          1/n 

Tennyson                                          7/6 

Herbert 

1/n 

Wordsworth                                    2/  n 

Herrick 

1/n 

PROSE 

Addison        Selections  from  the  Spectator 
Arnold  Essays  in  Criticism,  both  series 

Austen  Novels  5  vols. 

Bacon  Essays 

Advancement  of  Learning  and  New  Atlantis 
Borrow         Lavengro,  Romany  Rye,  Bible  in  Spain 
Bronte,  C.  and  E.     Novels  4  vols. 
Browne,  T.  Religio  Medici,  &c. 

Bunyan         Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman  and  Holy  War 
Burke  Selected  Works,  W.C. 

Burney  Evelina 

Carlyle  French  Revolution  3  vols.,  On  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship, 

Past  and  Present,  Sartor  Resartus 
Coleridge      Literary  Criticism 

Lectures  on  Shakespeare 
Cowper  Selected  Letters 

Defoe  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  Journal  of  the  Plague 

De  Quincey  Selections 
Dryden  Dramatic  Essays 

Eliot  Novels  5  vols. 

Emerson       Prose  Works 


4/6 
2/n 
5/n 

6/ 
1/n 
3/n 

4/ 

1/n 

4/6  n 

6/n 

1/n 

6/ 
2/6  n 
1/n 
1/n 
2/n 
3/6  n 
1/n 
5/n 
2/n 
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Fielding       Tom  Jones 

Florio  Montaigne 

Froude  Short  Studies,  in  part 

Gaskell  Cranford 

Gibbon  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 

Memoirs 
Goldsmith    Miscellaneous  Works 
Hawthorne  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Scarlet  Letter,  Transform  ation 


Hazlitt 
Hooker 
Johnson 
Kinglake 

Lamb 

Landor 

Macaulay 

Macpherson 

Malory 

Milton 

More 

Newman 

North 

Pater 

Pepys 

Poe 


Selections 

Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  1 

Lives  of  the  Poets  2  vols.,  Rasselas 

Eothen 

Works  2  vols. 

Letters  2  vols. 

Selections 

Works  5  vols. 

Ossian 
Morte  D'Arthur 
Selections 
Utopia 

Idea  of  a  University 
Selections 
Renaissance 
Diary 
Tales 


Pichardson  Clarissa  Harlowe 

Ruskin  Selected  Volumes 

Shelley  Selections 

Sidney  Apology  for  Poetry 

Southey         Life  of  Nelson 

Steele  Selected  Essays 

Stevenson     Across  the  Plains,  Familiar  Studies,  Memories  and  Portraits, 

Travels  with  a  Donkey,  Virginibus  Puerisque 
Sterne  Tristram  Shandy 

Swift  Gulliver's  Travels,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Battle  of  the  Books 

Journal  to  Stella 
Thackeray    English  Humorists 
Walton  Lives 

Complete  Angler 
Wordsworth    Selections 


2/n 

3/n 

1/n 

1/n 

7/n 

1/n 

3/6 

3/n 

1/6 

2/ 

3/n 

1/n 

4/n 

2/n 

2/6  n 
12/6 
1/n 
3/6 
1/n 
1/n 

3/6  n 
6/ 
1/n 
2/n 
1/n 
2/n 

10/ n 
1/n 
1/n 
1/n 

2/6  n 

10/ n 
1/n 
2/n 
2/n 
1/n 
1/n 
2/n 
1/n 


DRAMA 
Goldsmith    See  under  Prose 
Neilson         Selected  Plays 
Pollard  English  Miracle  Plays,  etc. 

Restoration  Plays 
Shakespeare     Pla 
Sheridan       I 'lays 


10/6  n 

7  tin 

1/n 

2/  n  or  3  6 

1/n 
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ANTHOLOGIES  AND   SELECTIONS 

Ballads,  Oxford  Book  of,  6/n 

Early  English,  Specimens  of,  18/ 

English  Verse,  Oxford  Booh  of,  6/n 

Essays,  English  1/n 

Literary  Criticism,  English  2/6 

Pastorals,  English  2/6 

Poems  of  To-day  2/  n 

and  either         Ward             English  Poets  52/6 

Craik             English  Prose  Selections  38/6 

or,  at  less  cost,  Chambers     Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature  31/6  n 

TRANSLATIONS 

Aeschylus  1/  n 

Aristophanes    Frogs,  with  Euripides'  Bacchae  and  Hippolytus  7/6  n 

Beowulf  5/  n 
Euripides     See  Aristophanes 

Homer           Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Pope,  2/  n 

Sophocles  1/  n 
Theocritus                                                                                                   1/  n  or  2/6  n 

Virgil  1/  n 

LITERARY   HISTORY,  CRITICISM,   BIOGRAPHY,   ETC. 

Ainger           Lamb  1/  n 

Boas               Shakspere  and  his  Predecessors  6/  n 
Boswell          Life  of  Johnson                                                                          S.A.  4/n 

Bradley          Shakespearean  Tragedy  10/  n 

Brooke,  Stopford     Primer  of  English  Literature  1/ 

Milton  1/6 

English  Literature  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Conquest  7/6 

Church          Bacon  1/  n 

Spenser  l/n 

Colvin           Keats  1/  n 

Compton  Rickett     History  of  English  Literature  7/6  n 

(or  Saintsbury  Short  History  of  English  Literature  8/6) 

Dowden         Browning  l/n 

Shakspere  Primer  1/ 

Gosse            Jacobean  Poets  3/6  n 

Herford        Age  of  Wordsworth  3/6  n 

Ker                Epic  and  Romance  4/  n 

Lamb             Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets  2/6  n 

Lee                 Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  1/  n 

Lookhart      Life  of  Scott  1/  n 

Myers            Wordsworth  1/  n 

Pollard          Chaucer  Primer  1/ 

Raleigh          Knglish  Novel  2/6  n 
Saintsbury   Short  History  of  English  Literature,  see  Compton  Rickett  above 

Stephen         Swift  l/n 
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DICTIONARIES,   GRAMMARS,   CONCORDANCES,  ETC. 

Bradley         Making  of  English  4/6 

Fowler          Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  3/6  n 

King's  English  5/  n 
Greenough  and  Kittredge     Words  and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech      5/  n 

Mayor            Modern  English  Metre  2  6  n 

Onions           Shakespeare  Glossary  2/6  n 

Skeat              Concise  Etymological  Dictionaiy  5/  n 

Smith             Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  1    n 

Wyld             Growth  of  English  3/6  n 


FIFTY   FOUND   LIST. 

POETRY. 

The  following  as  in  the  .£25  list: — 

Blake,  Browning,  E.  B.,  Browning,  R.,  Burns,  Byron,  Chatterton,  Cole- 
ridge, Collins,  Cowley,  Cowper,  Crabbe.  Donne,  Dryden,  Fitzgerald,  Gray, 
Herbert,  Herrick,  Keats,  Langland,  Longfellow,  Pope,  Rossetti,  C,  Rossetti, 
D.  G.,  Scott,  Shelley,  Spenser,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth, 

and  the  following  additions: — 


Arnold,  M. 

7/6 

Milton 

7/ 

Butler 

Hudibras                     1/n 

Morris 

Volumes  in 

£25  list ; 

Chaucer 

Poems  as  in  £25  list ; 

also  Sigurd 

5    n 

also   Prologue,  &c, 

Pearl 

2  6  n 

ed.     Morris     and 

Poe 

2/n 

Skeat                       2/6 

Shakespeare     Sonnets 

3/n 

Prioress'  Tale,  &c, 

Sidney 

1/n 

ed.  Skeat                 4  6 

Southey 

2/n 

or  Prologue,  &c,  ed. 

Stevenson 

2    n 

Pollard                     6/6 

Swinburne 

Volume  in  £25  list ; 

Clough 

1/n 

also  Poems 

and  Bal- 

Daniel 

1/6  n 

lads 

3/ 

Hood 

2    n 

Songs  before  Sunrise     4/ 

Kingsley 

1/6 

Thomson 

S.A.  2/  n 

Lowell 

2    n 

Whitman 

Selected  Poems         2    n 

Meredith 

7  6n 

PROSE 

Tbe  following  as  in  the   £25  list: — 

Addison,  Austen,  Borrow,  Bronte,  Brownr,  Bunyan,  Burke,  Coleridge. 
Cowper,  De  Quincey,  Dryden,  Eliot,  Emerson,  Florin,  Froude,  Gaskell,  Gibbon, 
Goldsmith,  Hawthorne,  Hooker,  Kinglake,  Lamb,  Macaulay,  Milton,  Macpher- 
son,  Malory,  More,  North,  1'ater,  Pepys,  Poe,  buskin,  Shelley, Steele,  Stevenson, 
Swift.  Thackeray,  Walton,  Wordsworth, 

ami  the  following  additions : — 
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Arnold  Volumes  in  £25  list ;  also 

On  Translating  Homer  1/  n 

Ascham         English  Works  4/6  n 
Bacon            Essays,  as  in  £25  list ;  also 

Advancement  of  Learning  3/6 

New  Atlantis  /10  n 

Berners  Chronicles  of  Froissart  3/6 
Burney          Evelina,  as  in  £25  list ;  also 

Diary  1768-78  2/n 

Burton           Anatomy  of  Melancholy  6/  n 

Butler           Erewhon  2/6  n 

Byron  Selections  1/n 
Carlyle          Volumes  in  ,£25  list ;  also 

Essays  7  vols.  7/ 

Clarendon  Selections  4/6  n 
Defoe             Volumes  in  £25  list ;  also 

Captain  Singleton  1/  n 

Edgeworth  Castlo  Rackrent  and  Absentee  1/  n 
Fielding        Tom  Jones  as  in  £25  list ;  also 

Jonathan  Wild  1/  n 

Hakluyt  Abridged  edition  of  Voyages  4/6  n 
Hazlitt          Selections  as  in  £25  list ;  also 

English  Comic  Writers,  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Table  Talk               3/  n 

Hobbes  Leviatban  1/  n 
Hunt,  Leigh  Imagination  and  Fancy,  Wit  and  Humour  (2  vols,  of  Works)  5/ 
Johnson        Volumes  in  £25  list ;  also 

Selected  Essays  1/  n 

Kingsley,  C.  Hereward  the  Wake,  Westward  Ho  !  2/n 
Landor          Selections  as  in  £25  list ;  also 

Imaginary  Conversations  1/  n 

Law               Serious  Call  1/6  n 

Lowell           Among  My  Books,  My  Study  Windows  2/  n 

Lyly               Euphues  4/  n 

Mandeville  Selections  /6  n 
Meredith       Egoist,  Evan  Harrington,  Richard  Feverel,  Essay  on  Comedy  10/  n 

Mill                Liberty,  Representative  Government  2/  n 

Mitford          Our  Village  1/n 

Morris           Dream  of  John  Ball  2/  n 

Wood  beyond  the  World  2/  n 
Newman       Idea  of  a  University,  as  in  £25  list ;  also 

Select  Essays,  University  Sketches  2/  n 

Osborne,  Dorothy     Letters  1/  n 

Peacock  Novels  2/  n 
Richardson     Clarissa  Harlowe,  as  in  £25  list ;  also 

Pamela  2/  n 

Sidney           Apology  for  Poetry  2/6  n 

Smollett  Humphrey  Clinker  2/ 
Southey         Life  of  Nelson,  as  in  £25  list ;  also 

Life  of  Wesley  1/6  n 
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Sterne  Tristram  Shandy,  as  in  £25  list ;  also 

Sentimental  Journey  1/  n 

Thoreau       Walden  1/  n 

White            Natural  History  of  Selborne  1/  n 

Whitman      Democratic  Vistas  1/  n 

DRAMA 

The  Volumes  in  the  £25  list  with  the  following  additions  : — 

Manly            Specimens  of  the  Pre-Shakespearean  Drama  11/ n 
Shakespeare     Eversley  or  Larger  Temple  Edition                        40/  n  or  54/  n 

Selected  Volumes  of  the  Temple  Dramatists  or  Mertnaid  Series  20/ 

ANTHOLOGIES  AND  SELECTIONS 

The  Volumes  in  the  £25  list,  including  Ward's  English  Poets,  Craik's  English 
Prose  Selections,  with  the  following  additions : — 

Masques,  English  2/6 

Percy's  Reliques  2/n 

Prose,  Book  of  English    .  3/6 

Prose,  Pageant  of  2/  n 

Shakespeare's  England,  Life  in  4/  n 

TRANSLATIONS 

The  Volumes  in  the  £25  list  with  the  following  additions : — 

Cervantes     Don  Quixote  4/  n 

Dante             Divine  Comedy,  Cary  1/  n 

ditto,            Longfellow  1/ 

Goethe           Faust  Part  I  1/  n 

Homer           Iliad,  Leaf,  Lang,  Myers  3/6 

Odyssey,  Butcher  and  Lang  7/6  n 

Horace  4    n 

Romance,  Vision,  and  Satire  6/ 

Tasso  V 

LITERARY   HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY   AND  CRITICISM 

The  Volumes  in  the  £25  list  with  the  following  additions : — 

Bailey            Dr.  Johnson  and  his  Circle  1/n 

Brock,  A.  Clutton     William  Morris  1/n 

Brooke,  Stopford     Four  Poets  2/6  n 

Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  vols.  5  and  6  18/ n 

Chesterton  Dickens  1/  n 

Coulton         Chaucer  and  his  England  10/6  n 

Cyclopaedia  of  English  L itt  rature  31/6  n 

Elton              Survey  of  English  Literature  1780-1830  21/ n 

Augustan  Ages  5/  n 

Gaskell          Life  of  Charlotte  Bronlr  1/n 

Gosse              Eighteenth  Century  Literature  7/6 

Shakespeare  to  Pope  6/ 

Gray  1/n 

Jusserand     Literary  History  of  the  English  People  37/6  n 
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Ker 

Dark  Ages 

5/n 

Essays  on  Mediaeval  Literature 

5/n 

Lee 

Life  of  Shakespeare 

10/6  n 

Mackail 

Springs  of  Helicon 

4/6  n 

Minto 

Defoe 

1/n 

Morley 

Burke 

1/n 

Nichol 

Byron,  Carlyle 

2/n 

Orr 

Handbook  to  Browning 

6/ 

Raleigh 

Milton,  Wordsworth 

12/ 

Shakespeare 

2/n 

Schofield 

English  Literature  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Chaucer 

7/6 

Stephen 

Hours  in  a  Library 

10/6  n 

Johnson  1/,  Swift  1/,  George  Eliot  2/ 

4/n 

Swinburne 

Study  of  Shakespeare 

8/ 

Symonds 

Shelley 

1/n 

Trevelyan 

Life  of  Macaulay 

2/6 

Vaughan 

Romantic  Revolt 

5/n 

Types  of  Tragic  Drama 

5/n 

Walker 

Literature  of  the  Victorian  Era 

10/6  n 

HISTORY  OP  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  DICTIONARIES,  CONCORDANCES, 

GRAMMARS,  ETC. 

The  Volumes  in  the  £25  list,  with  the  following  additions : — 

Abbott          Shakespearian  Grammar  6/ 

Jespersen     Chapters  on  English  4/6  n 

Roget             Thesaurus  2/  n 

Saintsbury  Manual  of  Prosody  5/  n 

Weekley       Romance  of  Words  3/6  n 


HUNDRED    POUND    LIST. 

POETRY 

The  following  as  in  the  £50  List : — 

Arnold,  M.,  Blake,  Browning,  E.  B.,  Browning,  R.,  Burns,  Butler,  Byron, 
Chatterton,  Coleridge,  Cowley,  Cowper,  Crabbe,  Daniel,  Donne,  Drayton, 
Dryden,  Fitzgerald,  Herbert,  Hood,  Kingsley,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Meredith, 
Milton,  Pearl,  Poe,  Pope,  Rossetti,  C,  Rossetti,  D.  G.,  Scott,  Shakespeare, 
Shelley,  Sidney,  Southey,  Stevenson,  Swinburne,  Thomson,  Whitman,  and  the 
following  additions  : — 


Barbour                                               1/6 

Clough,  ed.  Milford 

2/6  n 

Blake              Illustrations  of  the 

Collins,  with  poems  of  Gray, 

2/n 

Book  of  Job          3/6  n 

Herrick 

2/6  n 

Brown,  T.  E.                                   2/6  n 

Keats 

7/6  n 

Campion                                          1/  n 

Langland 

36/ n 

Chaucer                                            98/ n 

Marvell 

2/n 
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Morris 


Patience 
Spenser 


Volumes  in  £50  list ; 
also  Poems  by  the 
Way,  Pilgrims  of 
Hope  4/  n 

2/6  n 
Volume  in  £25  list;  also 
Shepherd's  Calendar  2/6 
Four  Hymns  2/6  n 


Faerie  Queene 
Books  1,  2 
Book  5 


Tennyson 
Vaughan 
Whittier 
Wordsworth 


5/n 
3/n 

10/6  n 
2/n 
2/n 

17/6  n 


PROSE 

The  following  as  in  the  £50  list : — 

Addison,  Ascham,  Austen,  Bacon,  Berners,  Borrow,  Bunyan,  Burney, 
Burton,  Byron,  Clarendon.  Cowley,  Defoe,  Florio,  Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  Hakluyt, 
Hobbes,  Hooker,  Kinglake,  Lamb,  Landor,  Law,  Lyly,  Macaulay,  Macpherson, 
Malory,  Mitford,  More,  North,  Osborne,  Peacock,  Poe,  Richardson,  Smollett, 
Steele,  Sterne,  Stevenson,  Thackeray,  Thoreau,  Walton,  White, 
and  the  following  additions  :  — 


Volumes  in  £50  list ;  also 

Culture  and  Anarchy,  Celtic  Literature,  Friendship's  Garland  7/6  n 


Arnold 

Culture  and  Anarchy,  Celtic  Literature,  Friendship's  Garland 
Beckford      Vathek  1/6  n 

Brontes         Complete  Works  10/6  n 

Browne,  T.  Religio  Medici  2/6  n 

Hydriotaphia  and  Garden  of  Cyrus  2/6  n 

Burke  Volumes  in  the  £25  list ;  also 

Selected  Works,  ed.  Payne  14/6 

Butler,  J.      Sermons  2/6  n 

Butler,  S.      Erewhon,  as  in  £50  list ;  also 

Alps  and  Sanctuaries  5/  n 

Carlyle  Complete  Works,  excluding  Frederick  the  Great  and 

Translations  22/ 

Cavendish    Life  of  Wolsey  1/n 

Chesterfield     Selected  Letters  1/n 

Coleridge      Volumes  in  £25  list ;  also 

Table  Talk,  Friend  4/ 

Cowper         Selected  Letters  2/  n 

De  Quincey     The  following  volumes  of  the  Collected  Works  : — 

1  and  2,  Autobiography  and  Literary  Reminiscences,  3,  London 
Reminiscences  and  Confessions,  13,  Tales  and  Phantasies       10/ 


Disraeli  Coningsby,  Sybil,  Tancred,  Venetia 

Dryden  Essays 

Earle  Microcosmograpliu' 

Edgeworth   Castle  Rackrent  and  Absentee,  as  in  £50  list;  also 

Popular  Tales 
Eliot  Selected  Works 

Elyot  Governour 

Emerson       Works,  ed.  Sampson 
Evelyn  Diary 


6/ 
8/n 
1/n 

1/n 

10/ 
1/n 

5/n 
3/6 
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Fielding        Novels  5  vols.  5/  n 

Jonathan  Wild,  Voyage  to  Lisbon  2/  n 

Froude          Short  Studies  10/  n 
Gaskell          Cranford,  as  in  £25  list  ;  also 

Mary  Barton,  Wives  and  Daughters  2/n 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth     History  5/ 

Gray              Letters  Eversley  8/  n 

Greene          Pandosto  2/6  n 

Harrington  Oceana  1/  n 

Hawthorne  5  volumes  5/ 
Hazlitt          English  Comic  Writers,  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Table  Talk  as  in 
£50  list  ;  also 

Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  English  Poets  2/  n 

Herbert  of  Cherbury    Autobiography  1/  n 

Holinshed    Excerpts  in  Shakespeare's  Holinshed  10/6  n 

Hume             Essays  1/  n 
Hunt,  Leigh     Volumes  in  £50  list ;  also 
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NOTE 

The  Publications  Sub-Committee  of  the  English 
Association,  without  accepting  responsibility  for  the 
views  set  forth  in  this  Pamphlet,  have  issued  it  as  a 
contribution  of  value  to  the  discussion  of  the  teaching  of 
English. 


A   NOTE   ON   THE  TEACHING  OF   'ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE',   WITH 

SOME   SUGGESTIONS 

Among  the  minor  results  of  the  Great  War  has  been  a  revival  in 
the  interest  taken  by  educationalists  and  by  the  general  public  in  the 
historical  study  of  English  Literature  and  of  the  English  Language. 
This  interest,  which  seems  to  be  in  the  main — though  by  no  means 
entirely — due  to  the  desire  to  obviate  the  e  waste  of  time '  on  '  unpracti- 
cal '  subjects  such  as  Greek  and  Latin,  and  to  substitute  something 
of  more  living  interest,  has  shown  itself  in  a  number  of  articles, 
discussions  and  conferences  on  the  matter,  most  of  which  have  no 
doubt  in  their  way  been  of  value,  but  which  seem  seldom  to  have 
touched  upon  what  after  all  is  the  real  essence  of  the  question,  namely, 
the  value  of  'English'  as  an  educational  subject.  By  this  value 
I  mean  the  extent  to  which  the  mind  of  a  student  who  has  been 
through  a  course  in  English  will,  apart  from  the  examination-facts 
(names,  dates,  &c.)  which  he  has  learnt,  have  been  refined  and  made 
more  responsive  to  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  strengthened  to  reason 
more  justly,  and  broadened  to  appreciate  a  wider  range  of  ideas.  To 
what  extent  will  the  study  of  English  increase  the  student's  own 
enjoyment  of  life  and  make  him  a  better  citizen  of  the  world  ?  For, 
after  all,  this  is  surely  the  main  purpose  of  education. 

We  must  remember  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  English  will  in 
the  future  have  to  take  the  place  of  classics  in  the  education  of  the 
great  majority.  Few  students  will  have  the  time  to  make  an 
adequate  study  of  both  subjects,  and  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  if  the 
choice  must  be  made  between  them,  English  is — provided  that  one 
important  condition  be  fulfilled — -the  more  suitable  for  an  Englishman 
of  to-day.  That  condition  is  that  the  English  course  shall  be  as  good 
an  instrument  of  general  training  as  the  classical  course  was.  Now 
the  classical  course  at  its  best  afforded  a  very  fine  all-round  education, 
not  only  in  literary  appreciation  and  technique,  but  also  in  clearness 
of  thought  and  in  reasoned  exposition,  in  the  understanding  of 
a  most  interesting  and  important  period  of  the  world's  history,  in  art, 
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and  in  philosophy.  If  the  English  course  is  to  replace  the  classics  it 
must  afford  a  training  as  wide,  as  deep,  and  as  stimulating  in  every 
respect  as  the  classical  course  at  its  best.  Indeed,  in  some  ways  it 
must  be  an  improvement  upon  that,  for  the  classical  education  no 
longer  meets  the  needs  of  to-day. 

But  does  it  afford  such  a  training  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  at  present 
it  does  not. 

It  is,  I  think,  by  no  means  an  unusual  feeling  among  at  any  rate 
the  younger  section  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  teaching 
of  English  subjects  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  study.  It  does  not 
seem  as  a  rule  to  attract  the  best  students,  and  in  the  general  opinion 
does  not  rank  with  most  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  curriculum. 
Indeed,  in  some  quarters  it  seems  to  be  looked  on  almost  as  a  sham 
kind  of  learning,  an  amateurish  sort  of  business  altogether,  for  the 
teaching  of  which  real  scholarship  is  of  less  importance  than  a  good 
presence  and  fluent  diction.  And  yet  considering  what  the  subject 
is :  that  it  deals,  or  should  deal,  with  the  very  flower  of  our  national 
life,  taking  account  of  almost  all  the  best  work  of  the  best  minds  of 
the  modern  world ;  one  might  naturally  suppose  that  hardly  any  other 
subject  could  surpass  it  in  interest  and  real  importance. 

Again,  some  teachers  do  not  feel  that  the  results  of  the  English 
course  are  satisfactory.  The  students,  even  granting  that  they  are  not 
the  best,  do  not  seem  to  have  benefited  from  the  time  which  they  have 
spent  over  the  study  as  they  should  have  done.  Their  knowledge  is 
often  scrappy,  they  seem  unable  to  envisage  their  subject  from 
any  point  of  view  but  that  of  the  text-books  in  which  they  have 
studied  it;  they  show  little  or  no  power  of  independent  judgement, 
and  they  are  often  singularly  blind  and,  indeed,  indifferent  to  the 
merits  of  whatever  does  not  happen  to  have  fallen  within  the  scope  of 
their  particular  studies.  With  some  of  them,  indeed,  the  course 
of  literature  seems  to  do  little* else  but  develop  a  power  of  fluent  and 
uncritical  laudation,  with  the  help  of  innumerable  cliches,  of  the 
particular  objects  of  their  teacher's  admiration. 

Lastly,  some  of  the  teachers,  though  perhaps  only  a  few,  are  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  themselves  and  their  own  grasp  of  their  subject. 
Some  of  them  feel  that  they  have  not  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  literature  which  they  ought  to  have,  and  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  specializing  in  some  particular  small  sub-section  or 
period,  and  frankly  confessing  that  they  are  not  much  interested  in  the 
rest.  They  do  the  best  they  can,  often  complaining  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  methods  by  which  they  themselves  were  taught,  but  most 
of  them  continue  to  follow  these  very  methods  in  their  own  teaching. 
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Now   the   view  that  I  venture  to  put  forward  is   that  the  usual 
teaching  of  English,  both  language  and  literature,  is  on  an  altogether 
wrong  basis.     That  it  is  treated  far  too  much  as  a  mere  instruction  in 
uncoordinated  facts,  an  affair  of  memory  rather  than  of  reason,  that 
little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  plan  out  for  students  such  a  course  as 
can  be  adequately  dealt  with  within  the  time  allotted  to  it,  and  that 
the  educative  value  of   the  subject  is  merely  assumed  without  any 
attempt    to    justify    the    assumption.     Lastly,   and   most  important 
of  all,  no  consideration  is  usually  given  to  the  question  of  whether 
a  student  is  to  continue  his  work  after  the  particular  course  is  com- 
pleted or  whether  that  is  to  be  the  end  of  it,  a  question  which  makes 
an  enormous  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  course  should  be 
planned,  and,  indeed,  in  the  best  method  of  approaching  the  subject  as 
a  whole.     It  is  my   belief  that   in   the   study  of  English  we    have 
a  medium  of  the  very  greatest  potential  value  for  both  mental  and 
aesthetic   training   provided  that  it   is  properly  handled,  fully  able 
to  take  the  place  of  classics  on  the  aesthetic  side  and  having  the 
additional  advantage  that,  covering  as  it  does  more  than  a  thousand 
years  of  differing  conditions,  it  may  be  made  a  far  more  powerful 
instrument  for  stimulating  the  imagination  and  producing  that  form 
of  mental  suppleness  which  can  adapt  itself  to  unfamiliar  conditions, 
than  could  possibly  be  afforded  by  any  but  the  widest  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin.     It  is,  or  should  be,  an  interesting  subject  on  account  of 
the  familiarity  of  its  elementary  stages,  while  it  is  attractive  to  many 
by    reason    of  its  apparent  ' practical '   value.     Lastly,   there  is  no 
subject  which  can  so  easily  be  followed  up  by  the  student  in  after-life, 
provided  only  that  the  elements  have  been  properly  mastered.     The 
material  is  ready  to  hand  at  little  or  no  expense  especially  to  those 
within  reach  of  a  library.     The  study  can  be  pursued  at  home ;  it 
needs  no  laboratory,  workshop  or  special  apparatus.     It  can  be  carried 
on  as  well  in  town  as  in  the  country,  in  winter  as  in  summer,  by  the 
weakling  as  well  as  by  the  most  robust.     Much  can  even  be  done  in 
trains  or  trams,  or  in  the  intervals  of  a  busy  day.     At  the  same  time 
it  is  a  living  subject.    Even  as  regards  its  past  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learnt,  new  light  is  constantly  being  thrown  on  the  old  problems,  and 
new  problems  are  constantly  arising,  to  be  met  by  new  methods  of 
investigation,  and  all  the  while  new  material  is  constantly  being  added 
in  the  literature  of  the  day,  which  in  its  turn  gains  a  fresh  interest 
from  a  knowledge    of    that   of   the   past   from   which    it    ultimately 
sprang. 
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The  English  Course  as  it  is. 

Now,  always  remembering  that  the  purpose  of  study  is  not,  or 
should  not  be,  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  number  of  more  or  less 
obscure  facts  in  order  to  pass  an  examination,  let  us  consider  the 
usual  English  course  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  evident  that  the  details  of 
the  course  will  vary  at  the  different  educational  centres,  and  there  will 
be  still  more  difference  in  the  teaching  itself.  Methods  of  instruction 
in  English  are  naturally  much  less  fixed  than  in  the  case  of  a  subject 
with  a  teaching  tradition  of  centuries,  such  as  Latin,  or  even  of  the 
more  generally  taught  sciences  such  as  physics  or  chemistry.  Never- 
theless we  can,  with  due  reservations,  say  fairly  well  what  will  at 
present  be  expected  from  a  student  who  sits  for  a  degree  in  English, 
and  what  will  not  be  expected  from  him. 

Instruction  in  English  literature,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  outlines 
of  the  history  of  the  language,  is  generally  begun  in  the  secondary 
schools,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  teaching  in  these,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  i  usual '  course,  and,  indeed,  time 
could  seldom  be  allowed  for  much  specialization  in  English,  even  if 
this  were  desirable.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  teaching  of  children  to 
speak  and  write  modern  English  with  ease  and  correctness,  and  to 
appreciate  good  modern  work  in  which  the  language  presents  no 
difficulty,  should  in  a  secondary  school  be  the  principal  aim.  Any- 
thing of  an  antiquarian  nature,  and  especially  such  things  as  the 
memorizing  of  notes,  or  the  discussion  of  obscure  allusions  or  variant 
readings  of  texts  should  in  any  case  be  avoided.  It  is  far  better  to 
encourage  the  average  child  to  like  good  modern — I  do  not  mean  ultra- 
modern— poetry  and  fiction,  and  to  give  him  a  taste  for  reading  which 
may  afford  him  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure  in  after-life,  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  his  leaving  school  with  the  idea  that  literature  is  a  boring 
and  difficult  subject  dealing  with  things  written  in  crabbed  language 
by  people  whose  only  merit  is  that  of  being  dead. 

Even  supposing,  however,  that  the  student  who  takes  up  English 
as  his  special  study  at  the  University  has  read  a  certain  number  of 
English  texts  already,  and  to  this  extent  is  not  altogether  unprepared, 
he  is  unlikely  to  have  done  much  of  the  detailed  work  to  which  he 
will  now  have  to  apply  himself,  and  the  subject  will  therefore  be  in 
the  main  a  new  one.     Let  us  see  what  will  be  expected  of  him. 

In  the  first  place  a  certain  number  of  works  belonging  to  various 
periods  of  our  literature  will  be  c  set '.  These  set  books  will  probably 
include  one  or  more  poems  in  Anglo-Saxon,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  Old 
English,  with  or  without  a  portion  of  a  '  Reader '  consisting  of  mis- 
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cellaneous  pieces  from  the  same  period ;  certain  works  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  including  a  selection  from  Chaucer ;  and  a 
larger  number  of  more  modern  works  ranging  from  the  Elizabethan 
period  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  student  will  be  expected  to 
get  up  these  set  books  for  examination  purposes,  that  is  to  say  that 
he  must  be  prepared  to  translate  the  earlier  ones  and  paraphrase  the 
more  difficult  passages  of  the  later  into  modern  English,  to  explain 
allusions,  to  give  contexts,  and  to  state  the  more  important  external 
facts  about  the  works  in  question  and  their  authors.  Further,  he  will 
be  expected  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  English  literary  history, 
with  possibly  more  detailed  knowledge  of  some  particular  period. 
Lastly,  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  language  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  times  or  earlier  will  at  least  be  hoped  for,  as  well  as  with 
the  rudiments  of  philology  in  general. 

The  trouble  is  that  if  the  student  is  taught  by  the  usual  methods, 
he  does  not  get,  and,  in  the  time  at  his  disposal,  cannot  possibly  get 
this  knowledge  in  a  form  in  which  it  can  have  real  educational  value, 
for  the  ground  to  be  covered  is  far  too  large  and  too  diverse.  A 
genuine  understanding  of  all  the  subjects  so  glibly  enumerated  in  the 
prospectus  of  a  university  course  of  English  could  not  be  acquired  in 
double  or  ten  times  the  amount  of  study  that  the  average  student  can 
give  to  them,  and  the  result  of  forcing  so  large  a  mass  of  strange 
material  at  one  time  on  his  notice  is,  as  a  general  rule,  merely  to  con- 
fuse him  and  to  fill  his  mind  with  a  collection  of  smatterings  that  it 
can  neither  digest  nor  retain. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  subjects  in  a  little  more  detail.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  Old  English.  This  would  not  be  by  any  means 
an  easy  language  even  if  we  had  only  to  study  it  as  written  at  one  time 
and  in  one  place,  and  if  we  had  before  us  a  great  mass  of  work  set 
down  in  the  form  of  a  correct  phonetic  transcript  of  the  language  as 
actually  spoken  at  that  time  and  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  has 
come  down  to  us  is  a  large  number  of  texts  representing  the  language 
as  spoken  at  different  times  during  some  five  hundred  years  and  in  a 
variety  of  places  scattered  over  England,  while  to  make  matters  worse, 
we  have  not,  as  a  rule,  the  works  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
originally  written,  but  transcripts  made  at  varying  later  dates  by 
scribes  who  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  who  therefore 
spoke  a  more  or  less  different  dialect.  The  result  is  that  almost  all 
the  manuscripts  represent  a  mixture  of  different  forms  of  the  language. 
It  is  true  that  from  the  mass  of  these  manuscripts  scholars  have  been 
able  to  reconstruct  the  language  as  spoken  in  different  dialects  and  at 
different  times,  but  this  is  the  labour  of  experts.     The  average  student 
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may  without  any  great  difficulty  succeed  in  mastering — for  examina- 
tion purposes — the  set  texts :  that  is  to  say  that,  given  a  piece  of 
these  texts,  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  modern  English  equivalent. 
Having  done  this  he  may  be  able  to  translate  an  exceptionally  easy 
piece  of  similar  work  '  unseen ',  but  he  will  certainly  not  be  able  to 
make  much  of  a  piece  of  work  of  a  different  kind.  For  example,  he 
may  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Cura  Pastor alis  and  be  able 
to  read  hardly  a  word  of  any  Old  English  poem,  or  he  may  *  know ' 
one  poem,  such  as  Elene  or  Christ,  and  yet  be  able  to  make  nothing 
at  all  of  Beoioulf  or  The  Wanderer.  He  will  probably  not  have 
sufficient  grasp  of  the  language  to  translate  into  it  the  briefest  passage 
of  modern  English.  He  has,  in  fact,  not  learnt  the  language  at  all  but 
merely  memorized  the  modern  equivalents  of  the  works  he  has  studied. 
And  what  else  could  be  expected  ?  The  vocabulary  of  Old  English 
is  very  large  and  the  use  of  it  curiously  vague.  It  is  often  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  discover  any  relation  between  the  various 
uses  of  a  word,  and  to  get  at  what  may  be  called  the  central  idea, 
while  especially  in  the  case  of  the  very  frequent  compound  words  the 
sense  of  the  whole  seems  often  to  have  little  relation  to  that  of  the 
parts.  But  if  it  were  only  a  question  of  a  large  vocabulary  the  diffi- 
culty could  be  got  over  by  a  good  memory  ;  the  real  trouble  is  that  in 
most  O.E.  texts  a  word  occurs  in  such  a  variety  of  forms  that  the 
student,  by  the  study  of  the  texts  alone,  never  gets  it  clearly  fixed  in 
his  mind.  I  am  not,  of  course,  referring  to  the  varieties  in  the  root 
vowels  of  a  word  which  are  caused  by  '  ablaut '  or  by  the  influence  of 
inflections  ;  these  present  a  difficulty  of  their  own  but  no  greater  than 
is  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  modern  German ;  but  to  the  varieties 
in  which  the  same  tense  or  case  of  a  word  may  occur  in  a  single  text.1 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  thorough  study  of  O.E.  phonology  will  make 
the  relation  of  most  of  these  forms  clear  enough  to  the  student  and 
by  much  use  of  dictionary  and  grammar  he  will  in  the  end  come  to 
regard  one  form  of  a  word  as  the  normal  and  the  others  as  variations 
from  it ;  but  this  will  be  the  result  of  the  settling  down  of  a  great 
amount  of  work,  and  will  certainly  never  come  at  all  in  the  course  of 
his  ordinary  studies  for  a  degree. 

3  It  may  be  well  in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  language  to  take  a  few  examples  from  Beowulf:  thus  the  dative  singular  of 
ieldo,  old  age,  appears  as  ylde  and  eldo  :  iede,  easy,  as  yde  and  ede  :  the  accusative 
of  isenbyrne,  an  iron  corslet,  as  isernbyrnan  and  irenbyrnan  :  the  accusative  sing,  of 
sueord,  sword,  as  sweord,  swurd  and  swyrd  :  the  third  person  pret.  sing,  of 
gangan,  go,  as  geong,  giortg,  and  gang  :  the  third  pers.  pret.  sing  of  findan,  find, 
as  fund,  fond,  and  funde, — and  so  on  :  examples  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
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Bad  enough  as  is  the  result  of  studying  Old  English  from  two  or 
three  selected  texts  of  some  length,  that  of  working  from  those  so- 
called  'Readers5  which  contain  short  pieces  in  a  variety  of  dialects 
and  from  all  periods  may  well  be  far  worse.  Such  a  method  greatly 
increases  the  difficulty  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  for  the  student 
has  hardly  time  to  get  to  know  even  a  few  of  the  commonest  words  in 
one  form  of  the  language  before  he  meets  with  them  in  another  and 
quite  different  form.  No  sane  person  would  try  to  teach  English  to 
a  foreigner  ignorant  of  the  language  by  the  aid  of  a  book  of  selections 
consisting  of  snippets  from  Chaucer,  Burns,  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible,  Anstey's  Voces  Populi,  the  Sam  Weller  passages  of 
Pickwick,  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  and  Masefield's  Everlasting 
Mercy,  and  yet  such  a  procedure  would  be  only  a  little  more 
absurd  than  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner  in  Old  English  a 
Reader  containing  examples  of  the  language  taken  from  periods  some 
four  centuries  apart,  and  from  dialects  extending  from  north  of  the 
Humber  to  Kent  and  from  East  Anglia  to  Wessex. 

What  is  the  result  of  feeding  a  student  with  assorted  scraps  of  this 
sort  ?  Practically  this :  whereas  before  he  began  his  studies  he  had 
a  definite  and  clear  idea  of  English,  so  that  to  him  (  son '  meant 
a  certain  human  relationship  and  c  sun '  a  certain  celestial  body,  his 
idea  of  these  two  words  has  become  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  nebulous 
aura  so  that  sun,  son,  sonne,  sone,  sune,  sunne,  soun,  and  probably  also 
suna,  sunu,  zonne  and  a  few  others,  will  all  seem  to  him  merely 
equivalent  forms  to  be  interpreted  as  either  '  son 3  or  *  sun '  according 
to  the  context.  His  idea  of  English  has  simply  been  shaken  up  and, 
so  to  speak,  loosened.  True,  you  have  probably  enabled  him  to 
translate,  or  let  us  rather  say  to  guess,  the  modern  equivalent  of  much 
that  was  incomprehensible  to  him  before,  but  what  is  the  educational 
value  of  a  mere  ability  to  translate  ?  If  it  is  only  the  (  meaning '  of  the 
works  that  the  student  requires,  much  better  to  give  him  ready-made 
translations  at  once  and  have  done  with  it.  The  ability  to  puzzle  out 
the  meaning  of  a  passage,  say  of  Cynewulf,  or  even  of  the  much 
easier  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  with  frequent  references  to  a  Glossary 
lor  the  hard  words,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation or  any  real  understanding  of  the  verbal  forms  met  with  is, 
if  the  student  is  to  go  no  farther,  utterly  worthless  in  comparison  of 
the  time  spent  on  learning  to  do  it. 

What  is  in  tin'  way  is  anti<juarianism  and  a  false  idea  of  scholar- 
ship. If  a  man  is  to  be  trained  as  an  expert  in  Old  English,  there 
is  no  harm  in  his  studying  it  on  the  lines  at  present  followed — though 
he  would  save  time  by  working  differently — but  when  the  time  to  be 
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devoted  to  it  is  short  the  matter  is  otherwise.  Then  we  must  aim  at 
a  method  which,  whether  it  teaches  much  or  little,  must  at  any  rate 
teach  something  definite,  that  is  more  or  less  complete  in  itself  and 
that  can  be  retained  in  the  mind,  not  a  mere  collection  of  unco-or- 
dinated  scraps  that  could  only  be  made  available  by  much  more  ex- 
tended study.  I  shall  later  make  some  suggestions  as  to  how  I  think 
this  might  be  done. 

When  we  pass  from  Old  English  to  Middle  English  the  matter  is 
in  some  respects  worse.  In  the  case  of  Old  English  there  is  as  a 
general  rule  no  great  difficulty  about  pronunciation  :  the  values  given 
to  the  letters  by  the  great  majority  of  scribes  were  similar  and  a  few 
simple  rules  suffice.  When,  however,  in  later  times  we  have  Norman 
scribes  trying  to  reproduce  English  texts  we  may  often  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  were  the  sounds  really  intended.  Again,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty to  the  trained  philologist,  but  we  are  dealing  not  with  him  but 
with  the  beginner,  who  finds  a  word  taking  a  variety  of  forms  and  is 
simply  confused  among  them. 

The  result  is  that  no  attempt  is  generally  made  either  by  the  teacher 
or  the  student  to  read  Middle  English  texts  in  accordance  with  the 
original  pronunciation.  Poetry  is  read  with  sufficient  attention  to  the 
difference  of  stress  and  to  the  presence  of  final  e's  to  preserve  a 
certain  amount  of  rhythm,  and  care  will  perhaps  be  taken  to  trill  r  in 
positions  in  which  it  is  now  silent,  and  to  differentiate  between  wh 
and  w,  while,  of  course,  an  attempt  will  be  made  at  the  guttural 
sound  of  3.  What  more  is  done  depends  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
teacher,  but  there  will  generally  be  only  the  vaguest  knowledge  of  the 
true  pronunciation,  and  even  this  will  in  working  at  the  texts  be 
ignored  ;  the  majority  of  words,  especially  those  which  approximate 
closely  in  form  to  modern  English,  being  pronounced  in  the  modern 
fashion. 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  else  can  be  done.  It  is  quite  absurd 
to  expect  that  the  student  who  has  to  master  a  series  of  texts  corres- 
ponding to  four  or  five  different  states  of  the  language,  in  no  two  of 
which  texts  the  written  forms  are  likely  to  have  the  same  relation  to 
the  sounds  that  they  represent,  and  no  one  of  which  is  likely  even  to 
be  consistent  in  spelling  within  itself,  will  acquire  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  each  stage  of  the  language  to  ignore  the  forms  of  the  words 
that  he  has  before  him  and  read  his  text  as  a  contemporary.  The 
most  he  can  be  expected  to  arrive  at  is  an  indefinite  sort  of  queerness 
of  pronunciation  that  will  at  any  rate  prevent  what  he  reads  from 
being  mistaken  for  modern  English. 

I  imagine  that  some  will  object  that  it  does  not  matter  how  we  read 
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Middle  English,  seeing  that  we  read  Latin  with  two  different  pro- 
nunciations in  this  country,  and  the  Germans,  French  and  Italians  all 
pronounce  it  differently,  while  no  one  of  these  pronunciations  even 
approximates  to  that  of  the  time  of  Cicero.  This  would  perhaps  be 
a  fair  argument  if,  in  the  first  place,  we  had  a  settled  pronunciation, 
universally  adopted  throughout  the  country,  for  Middle  English  ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  if  all  our  texts  belonged  to  one  time  and  one 
dialect  as  the  Latin  texts  ordinarily  studied  do.  Then  if  our  studies 
were  to  be  for  literary  purposes  alone  we  could,  I  think,  quite  well  adopt 
a  fixed  pronunciation  regardless  of  whether  it  represented  the  original 
manner  of  speech  or  not. 

But  in  the  study  of  English  everything  is  different.  We  are  not 
studying  a  language  at  the  height  of  its  development  but  one  in  pro- 
gress, and  a  great  part  of  its  interest,  with  perhaps  all  of  its  merit  as 
an  educational  subject,  lies  in  the  tracing  of  this  development.  The 
history  of  a  language  is  in  the  main  and,  as  regards  mediaeval  times, 
almost  entirely,  the  history  of  its  pronunciation,1  and  without 
accuracy  in  pronunciation  it  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  get  a 
clear  idea — in  fact  any  useful  idea — of  the  changes  in  it  as  a  whole. 
I  believe  that  he  could'be  given  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  actually 
spoken  at  certain  selected  dates  in  such  a  way  that  its  history  would 
be  perfectly  clear  to  him. 

At  present  he  does  indeed  learn  something  of  the  history  of  the 
language,  but  generally  as  a  thing  quite  apart  from  the  texts  that  he 
reads.  In  fact,  most  of  the  philology  generally  taught  seems  to  be 
directed  mainly  to  explaining  the  relationship  between  Old  English 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  Germanic  Group.  A  student  will  be  able 
to  give  the  history  of  original  (hypothetical)  Germanic  vowels  and 
consonants  to  the  end  of  the  Old  English  period  and  enumerate  the 
Maws'  which  summarize  the  influence  upon  each  other  of  neighbour- 
ing sounds,  and  so  on  ;  but  from  this  point  onwards  his  knowledge  is 
usually  scrappy.  The  fact  is  that  Middle  English  is  such  a  mixture 
of  dialects  that  only  a  genuine  expert  can  find  his  way  about  in  it. 
Of  the  relationship  between  the  vowel  system  of  Chaucerian  English, 
that  of,  say,  the  Shakespearian  period,  and  modern  English,  the 
average  student  will  be  quite  ignorant,  or  at  most  lie  will  have  some 
vague  ideas  as  to  the  changes  in  pronunciation  of  certain  words  to 

1  I  do  not  mean  to  ignore  'semantics,'  an  interesting  ami  fruitful  study,  bul 
the  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  satisfactorily 

investigated  apart  from  their  pronunciation,  .seeing  that  many  changes  of 
meaning  are  due  to  the  influence  of,  or  to  confusion  with,  words  of  somewhat 
-imilar  sound. 
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which  his  attention  has,  for  some  reason  or  other,  been  particularly 
drawn,  without  any  general  knowledge  of  the  phonetic  laws  by  which 
these  changes  are  governed. 

Of  course,  at  the  same  time  as  he  studies  the  language  of  the  set 
books  with  a  view  of  being  able  to  translate  them  into  modern 
English,  the  student  will  be  expected  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
of  their  subject-matter,  the  views  held  as  to  their  authorship  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  written,  the  allusions  which  they  con- 
tain to  contemporary  events,  the  sources  from  which  their  authors 
drew  inspiration  and  the  like,  in  fact  all  the  material  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  annotated  editions.  In  practise,  however,  the  general 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  lay  comparatively  little  stress  on  anything 
except  language  in  dealing  with  the  earlier  works,  and  this  even  in 
the  case  of  such  a  poem  as  Piers  Plowman,  the  chief  interest  of  which 
is  as  a  commentary  on  the  life  and  beliefs  of  its  age. 

When  we  come  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  circumstances  are 
different.  The  language  of  Shakespeare  is  sufficiently  near,  in  out- 
ward semblance,  to  modern  English  for  it  to  be  possible  to  discard 
the  contemporary  spelling  and  to  transcribe  the  texts  into  that  of  our 
own  day.  Practically  all  work  done  by  the  ordinary  student  on  texts 
from  1550  onwards  is  done  on  so-called  modernized  texts  in  which 
both  spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  made  to  accord  with  modern 
practice ;  and,  as  a  rule,'  no  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  treat  the 
language  as  something  with  an  existence  of  its  own  ;  it  is  regarded  as 
modern  English  with  a  few  queer  words  and  queer  phrases  which 
need  explanation.  An  alien  language  is  forced  upon  Shakespeare  just 
as  truly  as  an  alien  stage,  and  his  work  suffers  by  it. 

For  the  general  reader  there  is,  of  course,  no  other  way ;  but  this 
method  of  reading  Shakespeare  is  a  very  great  hindrance  to  a  student 
whose  business  it  is  to  obtain  a  connected  view  of  the  development  of 
our  language  and  literature.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  urge  the 
point,  for  any  that  have  agreed  with  me  so  far  will  certainly  agree  in 
this. 

In  studying  the  set  books  of  this  period  the  language  is  then,  as 
a  rule,  ignored  or  passed  over  as  lightly  as  possible,  except  for  the 
explanation  of  actual  difficulties,  the  student's  attention  being  directed 
mainly  to  the  external  history  of  the  works  dealt  with,  to  the  allusions 
to  contemporary  persons  and  events,  and  to  the  explanation  of 
obscure  passages.  An  attempt  may  also  perhaps  be  made  at  aesthetic 
criticism,  at  any  rate  in  connexion  with  Shakespeare,  but  how  much 
time  is  devoted  to  this  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  teacher. 

Later  texts  are,  of  course,  treated  pretty  much  as  those  of  the 
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sixteenth  century,  save  that  there  will  be  less  to  say  about  the 
meaning  of  words  or  phrases,  for  there  will  be  little  or  nothing  strange 
to  the  reader.  Subject-matter  and  topical  allusions  will  come  in  for 
a  still  greater  share  of  attention,  but  as  a  rule  the  student  is  left  to 
work  at  these  texts  for  himself  with  the  aid  of  annotated  editions. 

To  turn  now  from  the  study  of  texts  to  that  of  literary  history  in 
general.  I  believe  that  as  an  instrument  of  education  English  literary 
history  as  usually  taught  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  narrowness  and  provincialism.  It  is  far  too  much 
a  matter  of  remembering  unimportant  details  about  the  lives  and 
quarrels  of  writers — most  of  which  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
work  for  which  the  writers  are  remembered.  It  is  stuff  that  can 
be  got  up  for  an  examination,  but  that,  once  the  examination  is  over, 
passes  from  the  student's  memory  without  leaving  a  trace.  Further- 
more, quite  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  the  statements  made  in 
general  histories  of  English  literature  with  regard  to  works  and  writers 
earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century  rests  on  evidence  so  slender  that 
there  is  hardly  any  other  subject  in  which  it  would  be  accepted  as  of 
value.  Much  of  it  is  a  heritage  from  the  days  of  uncritical  compilers 
whose  hastiest  statements  have  come  to  be  accepted  almost  as  if 
inspired.  Indeed,  modern  critical  work  has  been  very  largely  directed 
to  the  destruction  of  hitherto  accepted  views  and  to  showing  how 
little  is  to  be  regarded  as  really  certain. 

But  the  chief  fault  of  the  majority  of  text-books  and  of  the  ordinary 
teaching  is  that  on  the  one  hand  far  too  much  knowledge  of  detail  as 
regards  English  literature  is  expected,  and  on  the  other  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  those  historical  and  social  conditions  which 
moulded  that  literature,  and  to  the  European  literature  of  which  it  was 
in  early  days  a  comparatively  unimportant  branch.  The  relationship 
between  English  and  continental  literature  varied,  of  course,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  least  until  1600 
English  iiterature  can  only  be  effectively  and  educatively  studied  as 
a  part  of  European  literature  generally  ;  without  a  knowledge  of  that 
— and  not  a  knowledge  of  names  alone,  but  of  the  works  themselves 
— its  development  cannot  be  understood. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  surviving  English  literature  of  certain 
periods  may  not  be  more  important  than  the  surviving  continental 
literature  of  the  same  period,  for  this  depends  on  the  accident  of 
preservation.  Among  the  examples  of  Old  English  literature  is,  indeed, 
the  most  important  example  of  early  Germanic  epic,  but  this  is  due 
to  the  chance  survival  of  the  single  MS.  of  Beowulf.  Studied  by 
itself    "Beowulf   throws    no    light    whatever    on     English    literature. 
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Neither  the  scenes  nor  the  characters  are  English,  and  the  poem  as 
a  whole  is  of  Scandinavian  or,  at  least,  continental  ancestry,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  actually  composed  on  English  soil.  As  one, 
and  from  its  date  the  most  important  among  the  survivals  of  a  great 
epic  literature  Beowulf  is  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  as  a  rule  little  or 
no  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  student  any  real  knowledge  of  this 
literature  as  a  whole. 

The  same  thing  is  the  case  with  the  later  Old  English  poetry,  that 
which  is  more  markedly  Christian.  It  is  not  in  any  real  sense  English 
but  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  literature  of  Europe. 

But  even  more  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  literature  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  is  it  impossible  to  treat  English 
literature  as  a  subject  by  itself.  So  treated  it  is  hardly  more  than 
a  mass  of  unrelated  fragments,  and  study  of  it  can  merely  lead  to  the 
filling  of  the  mind  with  disconnected  facts  of  little  interest  or 
educational  value.  Very  different,  however,  is  the  result  of  studying 
the  development  of  north  European  literature  as  a  whole  during  the 
period.  It  is  then  easy  to  observe  the  development  of  the  various 
tendencies  and  the  great  groupings  of  legendary  subject-matter.  A 
real  intelligible  history  of  this  literature  as  a  whole  is  possible,  and  the 
English  part  of  it  falls  into  its  place,  the  apparently  disconnected 
fragments  being  shown  to  represent  various  branches  the  relationship 
of  wrhich  is  clear.  The  study  of  English  literature  by  itself  is  some- 
thing like  a  study  of  botany  which  should  be  restricted  to  the  flowers 
that  happen  to  be  growing  in  a  single  suburban  garden. 

What  can  be  made  of  the  English  representatives  alone  of  the 
Arthurian  Legend,  of  the  Charlemagne  romance,  of  the  Troy  ro- 
mance, of  the  beast-epic,  or,  indeed,  of  the  English  representatives  of 
any  of  the  great  continental  motives  of  story,  but  a  collection  of 
unrelated  scraps  ?  The  student  is  no  doubt  told  that  for  much  of 
the  English  work  there  are  foreign  origins  and  these  are  probably 
named,  but  as  a  rule  he  has  not  read  a  line  of  them  and  knows  nothing 
— or  at  least  is  not  required  to  know  anything — of  their  history  and 
interconnexions. 

Worst  of  all  the  Latin  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  usually 
ignored  altogether,  though  it  is  in  reality  the  connecting  framework 
of  the  whole,  and  a  constant  source  from  which  writers  in  the 
vernacular  obtained  their  material. 

But  even  supposing  that  for  the  study  of  our  earlier  literature  as  a  thing 
apart  and  self-contained  we  could  substitute  a  study  of  European 
literature  in  general  with  English  as  a  particular  branch,  would  this  be 
sufficient    to    render    '  middle    English 9   a    satisfactory   educational 
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subject?  Not,  I  think,  if  it  is  studied  solely  as  literature.  If  we 
are  honest  with  ourselves  we  must,  I  think,  confess  that,  however  much 
of  interest  there  may  be  in  English  mediaeval  literature,  there  is 
remarkably  little  that  shows  a  trace  of  inspiration  or  can  even  be  placed 
in  the  first  or  second  rank  on  the  ground  of  literary  technique.  Our 
studentswould  indeed  gain  something  by  an  acquaintance,  however  super- 
ficial, with  the  literature  of  France,  Italy  and  Germany.  Here  they 
would  at  least  find  in  some  of  the  work  a  high  level  of  sincerity,  a  breadth 
of  intelligence  and  a  nobility  of  conception,  to  say  nothing  of  technical 
skill,  which  places  it  in  an  altogether  different  category  from  such 
compilations  and  adaptations  as  Layamon's  Brut,  Havelok,  and  the 
Cursor  Mundi,  or,  indeed,  from  almost  anything  produced  in  England 
before  the  time  of  Chaucer.  But  this  incidental  gain  would  still 
hardly  justify  us  in  offering  to  the  younger  generation  a  knowledge  of 
a  mass  of  second  or  third-rate  stuff  such  as  makes  up  nine-tenths  of 
Middle  English  on  the  pretence  that  we  are  educating  them. 

If,  however,  the  study  of  early  English  literature  be  held  to  be  not 
merely  the  study  of  the  imperfect  beginnings  of  our  literary  art  and 
technique,  but  of  those  forces  which  are  the  creators  and  maintainers 
of  literary  art  and  technique  and  which  determine  its  development, 
namely  human  belief  and  intellect  as  conditioned  by  time  and  society, 
we  at  once  raise  our  subject  to  one  of  the  very  highest  in  educational 
value.  If  instead  of  taking  literature  by  itself  we  study  it  as  a  mani- 
festation of  something  greater;  if  we  can  make  clear  to  our  students  that 
thus  and  thus  did  the  thought  of  Europe  change,  and  thus  and  thus 
is  the  change  shown  in  its  literature,  we  are  genuinely  teaching 
something:  we  are,  indeed,  teaching  them  that  most  valuable  of  all 
ideas,  namely  the  possibility  of  different  outlooks  upon  life. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  what  I  am  advocating  is  really  the 
study  of  history,  not  of  literature.  It  is  certainly  the  study  of  a  kind 
of  history,  but  of  that  kind  which  seems  at  present  to  be  most  neglected, 
namely  the  history  of  ideas,  and  of  general  conceptions  of  life.  With 
so-called  political  history,  that  which  deals  with  kings  and  Avars  and 
treaties,  literature  is  only  occasionally  concerned,  but  with  social  and 
<  ■  Hi  more  with  intellectual  history  it  is  very  greatly  concerned  indeed. 
And  the  teaching  need  not  be  very  abstruse  nor  very  detailed.  The 
main  thing  is  to  keep  a  due  sense  of  proportion  and  not  to  treat  the 
purely  local  events  of  our  own  island  as  of  supreme  importance  at 
a  time  when  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  world  was  elsewhere.  The 
teaching  of  history  on  sounder  lines  will  at  any  rate  add  very  much 
to  the  students'  respect  for  men  of  earlier  ages  as  rational  beings, 
and  rid  them  of  the  absurd  fancy  that  everything  that  does  not  accord 
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with  the  present-day  ideas  should  be  dismissed  as  ignorance  and 
superstition.1 

Some  Suggestions  for  Reform. 

The  remedy  which  I  venture  to  propose  for  the  present  unsatis- 
factory state  of  English  study  is  its  entire  reorganization  on  lines 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  set  down. 

First,  however,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  a  course 
in  English  of  universal  application.  Such  a  thing  would  naturally 
be  impossible.  A  course  suitable  for  a  student  who  is  to  end  his 
school-life  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  would  naturally  be  a  very  different 
thing;  from  one  for  a  student  who  intends  to  take  honours  in  the 
subject  at  a  university.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  by  no  means 
always  know  how  far  a  student  will  carry  his  studies  in  the  subject, 
for  even  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  study  to  a  degree  standard 
may  for  one  reason  or  another  have  to  break  off  at  an  earlier  point. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  so  to  arrange  matters  that,  as  far  as  possible 
and  with  reasonable  reservations,  the  course  shall  be,  if  I  may  use  the 
phrase,  continuously  complete.  Any  student  who  at  least  goes 
through  with  the  immediate  part  of  the  course  on  which  he  has 
entered  must  always  have  learnt  something  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
complete  in  itself — if  it  be  only  the  merest  outline — and  not  a  collection 
of  beginnings,  and  must  have  learnt  it  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  have 
become  a  part  of  himself.  If  in  later  life  he  has  inclination  and 
opportunity  to  proceed  further,  he  must  find  it  at  least  a  useful 
foundation. 

Now  I  venture  to  think  that,  if  taught  on  the  lines  that  I  propose, 
the  subject  is  quite  capable  of  being  broken  up  in  the  way  indicated, 
indeed,  far  more  easily  so  broken  up  than  as  generally  taught  at  present, 
and  even  if  a  student  who  drops  the  subject  at  a  very  early  stage  may 
have  learnt  little  or  nothing  of  what  is  usually  understood  by i  English ' 
he  will  at  least  have  learnt  something  quite  worth  learning  and  likely  to 
be  remembered.  It  will,  however,  be  impossible  for  me  here  to  indicate 
the  kind  of  modifications  that  will  be  needed  for  special  cases,  and  it 
must  be  understood  that  I  am  only  attempting  to  deal  with  the  matter 
as  a  whole.  I  have  assumed  that  the  study  of  English  language  and 
literature  from  the  historical  side  will  not  begin  much  before  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  have  supposed  a  continuous  course  in 

1  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  that  I  have  no  wish  to  advocate  a  raid  by  the 
teacher  of  '  English  '  on  the  province  of  the  teacher  of  e  History '.  By  all  means 
let  this  part  of  the  subject  be  taught  as  '  history  '  if  the  history  teacher  can  and 
will  undertake  it.  On  this  side  there  is  no  real  dividing  line  between  the  two 
subjects  and  none  should  be  drawn. 
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it  carried  on  up  to  a  B.  A.  standard.  If  it  were  begun  much  earlier 
man}-  modifications  would  be  necessary.  Much  of  the  ground 
would  have  to  be  gone  over  twice  or  even  thrice,  taking  only  the 
broadest  outlines  first  and  filling  in  the  details  later.  So  too,  if  we 
knew  that  the  student  had  no  intention  of  taking  a  full  course  in  the 
subject.  In  such  a  case  the  linguistic  side  of  the  teaching  might 
perhaps  be  dropped  altogether.  There  would  at  any  rate  be  little  use 
in  teaching  Old  English  to  one  who  would  not  proceed  to  the  study 
of  later  forms  of  the  language.  But  that  such  modifications  may 
be  necessary  will,  I  think,  be  understood  without  more  explanation. 

Further,  in  order  to  guard  against  misapprehension,  I  should 
perhaps  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  aesthetic 
side  of  English  teaching.  This  is  by  no  means  because  I  undervalue 
it,  far  from  it,  but  because,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  all  the  aesthetic  training 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  receive  can  be  worked  into  the 
present  course — indeed,  into  almost  any  course — of  English.  It  is 
much  less  a  question  of  what  one  teaches  than  of  how  one  teaches  it. 
Indeed,  for  aesthetic  training  alone  it  seems  to  me  that  we  need 
nothing  whatever  beyond  modern  work  and  work  which,  being 
accessible  in  translation  or  in  modernized  forms,  can  be  treated  as 
modern.  Of  what  use  for  this  is  linguistic  study  or  literary  history 
as  usually  understood  ?  Dates  do  not  matter,  authors  do  not  matter : 
nothing  matters  but  the  works  as  we  have  them  now.  The  fewer 
the  difficulties  of  language  and  interpretation  that  intervene  between 
the  subjects  of  our  study  and  ourselves  the  better.  But  aesthetic 
training,  however  important,  is  not  the  whole  of  education. 

Such  training  there  must  certainly  be,  and  plenty  of  it,  but  other 
things  besides ;  and  because  the  desirability  of  aesthetic  training 
seems  to  me  to  be  generally  acknowledged,  even  though  there  may 
sometimes  be  room  for  improvement  in  the  methods  employed,  it  is 
on  these  other  things  that  I  lay  most  stress  in  what  follows. 

In  the  first  place  the  course  of  study  should  be  separated  into  two 
distinct  stages.  The  first,  the  absorptive  stage,  which  we  will  call  ele- 
mentary (though  I  claim  that  a  student  who  has  been  through  it  will 
have  a  much  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  the  average  advanced 
student  of  to-day)  will  be  characterized  on  the  positive  side  by  a  far 
more  thorough  grounding  in  the  historical  and  social  background  of 
literature,  by  a  much  closer  attention  to  wiiat  is  called  comparative 
literature,  and  by  a  more  careful  training  in  the  language  as  spoken 
and  written  at  certain  well-defined  periods  of  our  history  than  is 
customary  at  present;  and  on  the  negative  side  by  the  complete  dis- 
regard  of  what  may  he  called  problems  of  transmission  or,  in  other 
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words,  by  the  avoidance  of  all  those  special  difficulties  which  arise 
from  the  way  in  which  our  early  literature  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 

In  the  second  or  advanced  stage,  or  stage  of  research,  the  student 
will  receive  definite  preparation  for  the  study  of  original  texts.  We 
will  take  these  two  stages  in  their  order. 

If  literature  is,  as  it  is  generally  held  to  be,  a  reflection  of  life, 
there  can  surely  be  no  profitable  study  of  it  without  some  knowledge 
of  that  life  of  which  it  is  the  reflection.  When  we  are  dealing  with 
the  literature  of  a  foreign  country  we  acknowledge  this  readily  enough. 
Who,  for  example,  would  attach  any  weight  to  the  judgement  upon 
Chinese  literature  of  an  Englishman  who  did  not  know  that  the 
social  life  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  Chinese  differed  from  those  of 
his  own  countrymen,  and  how  they  differed  ?  But  when  we  are 
dealing  with  our  own  literature  of  a  past  age  we  seem  to  forget  this 
and  to  expect  our  students  to  arrive  at  a  real  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  works  of  former  times  by  studying  those  works  alone,  indepen- 
dent of  their  environment.  This  is  surely  wrong.  There  must  be  a  basis 
of  historical  knowledge.  The  students  need  know  little  of  the  super- 
ficial kind  of  history  which  deals  with  wars  and  politics,  but  they 
must  know  something  of  the  great  changes  in  life  and  thought  which 
accompanied  and  inspired  the  literature  with  which  they  are  to  deal. 

The  students  should  therefore,  I  think,  first  be  put  through  some 
such  course  of  general  history  as  I  shall  attempt  to  sketch  later. 
This  should  be  illustrated  so  far  as  possible  by  references  to  literature, 
which  should  at  this  stage  be  treated  purely  as  illustrative  matter, 
with  no  discussion  of  authors  or  style  or  inter-relationship.  At  this 
point  it  is  history,  not  literature  that  we  are  teaching. 

At  the  same  time  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  study  should  be  pursued 
with  the  aid  of  modern  literature  or,  when  necessary,  translations 
of  older  works ;  the  object  being  to  give  the  students  a  general  idea 
of  literature  in  its  chief  developments  and  to  lead  them  to  find  plea- 
sure in  it. 

Next  should  come  the  stage  of  literary  history  proper ;  and  this 
should  throughout  be  treated  with  constant  reference  to  the  history 
which  has  already  been  studied.  It  must  be  taught  on  the  broadest 
lines.  I  shall  go  more  into  detail  later,  but  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  insist  that  we  must  keep  a  due  proportion  in  our  teaching,  and 
remembering  that  we  have  a  vast  period  to  cover,  must  not  break  up 
the  impression  of  continuity  by  devoting  in  the  general  course  too 
much  attention  to  particular  authors  and  works,  however  important 
these  may  be. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  are  teaching  our  general  literary  history 
the   students  must  study  particular   examples   chosen  from   various 
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periods.  Here,  I  think  a  radical  change  of  practice  is  necessary. 
Our  background  of  literary  history  must  be  even  and  continuous, 
but  our  points  of  particular  study  must  be  limited  in  number  and 
distinct  from  one  another.  At  present  an  attempt  is  often  made  to 
introduce  the  student  to  a  more  or  less  continuous  series  of  texts 
extending  from  early  times  to  the  present  day.  I  think  that  we 
should  at  first  concentrate  on  some  three  or  four  periods  of  our  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  study  texts  chosen  from  these  periods  with 
far  greater  thoroughness  and,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  e  actuality '  than 
is  now  usual,  so  that  the  students  may  arrive  at  a  real  understanding 
of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  particular  periods  chosen.  If 
they  continue  their  studies,  they  will  be  able  to  fill  the  gaps.  If  not, 
they  will  at  least  have  learnt  something  well. 

To  explain  more  fully  we  may  outline  an  English  course  somewhat 
as  follows. 

So  far  as  general  history  is  concerned  the  student  will  begin,  say, 
with  a  summary  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  general  political  relations 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  of  the  distribution  of 
peoples  in  Europe  at  that  period  and  of  the  changes  in  this  distribution 
which  took  place  during  the  decline  of  the  Empire.  He  will  learn 
little  or  nothing  of  particular  Emperors  or  Popes  but  will  be  given 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Europe,  the 
development  of  the  various  intellectual  centres,  and  the  change  in 
importance  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  say 
what  countries  or  what  towns  took  the  lead  at  various  times  in  the 
development  of  civilization,  and  what  were  the  characteristics  of  their 
particular  activity.  He  will  watch  also  the  change  in  languages  which 
accompanied  the  change  in  the  predominant  civilization,  the  gradual 
thrusting  westward  of  the  Celtic  group  and  the  varied  fortunes  of 
Germanic  and  Romance — all  this  of  course  in  broad  outline  only. 

He  will  have  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  its  schisms,  and  of  the  broad  differences  of  feeling  and 
outlook  on  the  world  to  which  these  schisms  correspond. 

He  will  learn  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  known  world  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  something  of  the  main  routes  of  commerce,  and  of 
the  gradual  improvement  in  means  of  communication  with  the  con- 
sequent quickening  of  the  interaction  of  nation  upon  nation. 

A  general  account  of  the  chief  scientific  and  philosophical  theories 
of  the  Middle  Ages  will  form  part  of  the  course,  so  that  the  student 
may  come  to  understand  something  of  the  greatness  of  the  mediaeval 
idea  of  Christianity,  and  how  that  idea  by  the  very  perfection  of  its 
self-sufficing  completeness,  by  its  sole  preoccupation  with  revealed 
religion,  and    by  its  conception    of    a    world   created   and    conducted 
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entirely  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  man,  came  to  place  authority  on  so 
high  a  pedestal  as  to  retard  intellectual  and  moral  progress  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years. 

And  later  he  will  learn  of  the  re-awakening  to  the  actual  physical 
world  which  is  called  the  Renaissance,  and  will  trace  its  spread  from 
country  to  country,  nor  merely  as  a  renewed  study  of  classical  authors, 
but  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  set  of  ideas,  of  liberation  from  the  past 
and  a  new  sense  of  a  right  to  personal  ideas  and  achievement. 

He  will  learn  also  of  the  changes  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  life 
of  the  people  from  period  to  period  and  of  the  relation  of  class  to 
class ;  and  something  of  their  education,  so  that  he  may  realize — 
however  imperfectly — the  kind  and  extent  of  knowledge  that  would  be 
expected,  say,  from  a  gentleman  of  rank,  a  prosperous  merchant  or 
a  peasant  at  different  times  in  our  history. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  general  history.  When  we  come  to  literature 
itself  we  may  be  rather  more  precise. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  a  student  of  English 
literature  should  have  read  the  important  works  of  the  Latin  writers. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  essential  that  he  should  read  them  in  the  original, 
but  a  student  to  whom  Virgil,  Cicero,  Ovid,  Terence,  Juvenal  and 
Horace x  are  no  more  than  names  cannot  hope  to  attain  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  development  of  modern  literature.  With  Greek  the 
case  is  rather  different :  it  is  mainly  the  lesser  men  such  as  Plutarch 
and  Diogenes  Laertius  of  whom  a  knowledge  is  required.  The 
dramatists  and  Homer  are  of  little  direct  importance — save,  indeed, 
for  comparison  or  contrast — until  we  come  to  quite  modern  times, 
and  Aristotle  and  Plato  influenced  modern  literature  more  through 
their  interpreters  (or  misinterpreters)  than  at  first  hand. 

When  I  say  that  Latin  writers  may  be  studied  in  translation  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  unnecessary,  for  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  make  more  than  the  most  superficial  study  of 
English,  it  is  obviously  quite  essential.  Without  it  he  certainly  cannot 
attain  to  any  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mediaeval  period;  but  there 
is  the  question  of  time.  We  cannot  demand  a  classical  scholar's 
knowledge  of  Latin  from  every  student  of  English,  but  we  may  fairly 
insist  that  if  a  student  cannot  read  the  Latin  authors  of  the  classical 
period  in  the  original  he  shall  do  so  in  translations.  The  objection  to 
translations  is  of  all  kinds  of  pedantry  one  of  the  most  foolish. 

As  he  follows   the   history  of   literature  he  must  read  the  great 

continental  works  also — in  the  original,  of  course,  if  he  can,  but  if  not, 

in  translations.     He  must  read  something — not  necessarily  the  whole 

— of  certain  of  the  French  Chansons  de  Gestes,  the  Nibelungenlied, 

1  We  should  probably  include  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Plautus. 
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some  Icelandic  sagas,  some  of  the  Arthurian  legends  and  the  like  ;  or, 
if  he  will,  he  may  save  time  by  reading  at  least  some  of  these  in 
a  boiled-down  form  in  Cox  and  Jones'  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  W.  Wagner's  Epics  and  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
mention  two  of  the  older  works  of  this  class :  and  he  should  not  be 
ignorant  of  such  widely  influential  collections  of  legend  and  story  as 
the  Gesta  Romanorum  and  the  Legenda  Aurea.  He  should  read  the 
whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia  and  perhaps  the  Vita  Nuova,  but 
without  spending  too  much  time  over  the  commentaries  thereon.  At 
present  the  student  will  perhaps  find  it  rather  difficult  to  gain  an  all- 
round  knowledge  of  the  mediaeval  literature  of  the  continent  by  means 
of  translations  alone,  not  so  much  because  these  do  not  exist  as 
because  they  are  scattered  and  not  readily  accessible.  A  few  carefully 
selected  examples,  however,  will  do  much  in  conjunction  with  such 
a  historical  sketch  as  he  may  easily  find,  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
main  characteristics  of  that  literature. 

The  literature  of  the  Renaissance  will  present  fewer  difficulties,  as 
most  of  what  is  of  first-rate  importance  is  quite  readily  obtainable 
in  an  English  form.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  down  any  exact 
programme  of  study,  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  agreed  that  anyone  who 
aims  at  a  good  understanding  of  English  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries  should  at  least  have  some  knowledge 
of  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  the  French  mysteres,  Rabelais,  Ariosto, 
Montaigne  and  the  writers  of  La  Ple'iade.  It  is  also  most  desirable, 
if  not  indeed  essential,  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  certain  of 
the  Latin  works  of  the  humanists,  amongst  which  the  Colloquia  of 
Erasmus  and  the  Encomium  Moriae  at  least  shall  b©  read.  Luckily 
the  last  two  works  are  accessible  in  cheap  translations.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  student  should  be  overburdened  with  an  immense 
amount  of  reading,  but  a  good  knowledge  of  a  few  representative 
works,  or  even  of  selected  portions  of  them,  combined  with  such 
instruction  as  will  call  his  attention  to  their  essential  characteristics 
and  inter-relations,  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  mere  descriptions  or 
summaries. 

The  continental  literature  of  the  last  three  centuries  stands  in 
a  somewhat  different  relation  to  that  of  England.  In  the  first  place 
a  distinctively  national  literature  had  grown  up  here,  which  was  no 
longer  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Continent;  and  secondly  the 
very  numerous  examples  of  continental  influence  which  are  to  he  found 
in  it  are  for  the  most  part  obvious  at  sight.  They  take  the  form 
generally  of  acknowledged  translations  and  adaptations,  and  though 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  development  of  French  and  German 
literature  at  least  will  greatly  aid  the  student  in  the  understanding  of 
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his  main  subject,  he  will  as  a  rule  by  paying  some  attention  to  such 
translations  or  adaptations  as  he  comes  across  in  any  period,  obtain 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  main  directions  in  which  continental 
literature  influenced  English.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  on  general 
grounds  that  the  student  of  English  should  know  the  work  of 
Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere,  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  but  this  will 
help  him  less  in  the  understanding  of  English  than  a  knowledge  of 
such  critics  as  Boileau  and  Lessing,  or  such  philosophers  as  Descartes, 
Voltaire,  and  Rousseau.  In  the  case,  however,  of  works  which  are 
important,  as  theirs  are,  mainly  on  account  of  the  thought  or  the 
point  of  view,  a  good  summary  or  description  can  much  better  take 
the  place  of  the  original  than  in  more  purely  '  literary 3  work. 

We  now  come  to  the  study  of  the  English  works  themselves — the 
texts — and  here  I  have  to  make  a  suggestion  that,  I  fear,  will  horrify 
some  of  my  readers.  It  amounts  to  no  less  than  the  re-writing  of  the 
chosen  texts  in  a  normalized  (phonetic)  spelling,  and  the  complete 
neglect,  in  the  elementary  course,  of  the  form  in  which  they  have 
come  down  to  us. 

The  essential  thing  to  be  held  in  view  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  is 
that  language  is  a  matter  of  sounds,  not  of  written  symbols.  The 
development  of  the  sounds  of  English,  of  the  spoken  word,  can  be 
traced  from  age  to  age  by  the  help  of  definite  phonetic  laws,  and 
a  clear  and  consistent  picture  of  this  development  can  be  presented. 
The  change  in  the  written  form  of  words  is  quite  otherwise.  This 
also  is,  of  course,  subject  to  laws,  but  to  a  far  smaller  extent  and  in 
a  very  different  way.  For  more  than  half  the  period  over  which  our 
study  of  '  English '  extends,  the  writing  down  of  the  language  was 
done  by  a  very  minute  percentage  of  those  who  used  it,  and  even  so 
the  writers  were  in  many  cases  of  foreign  origin,  and  had  their  own 
peculiar  ways  of  representing  the  English  sounds.  And  then  when 
we  come  to  printing,  which  one  might  have  supposed  would  quickly 
lead  to  standardization,  we  find  on  the  one  hand  new  spellings  which 
are  probably  due  to  Dutch  or  German  compositors,  and  on  the  other 
the  deliberate  retention  of  alternative  forms  to  facilitate  justification 
of  the  lines  of  type.  Lastly,  throughout  there  is  the  influence  of  the 
classical  scholar,  hankering  after  his,  often  imaginary,  etymologies, 
and  trying  to  bring  back  our  unhappy  tongue,  at  least  in  its  written 
form,  to  what  he  supposes  to  be  correct.  The  effect  of  all  these 
disturbing  forces  on  the  natural  development  of  our  spelling  has  been, 
as  is  well  recognized,  so  great  that  it  almost  seems  to  be  haphazard. 
It  is  impossible  to  work  out  any  satisfactory  history  of  it ;  and  in  any 
case  it  is  not  our  language,  but  only  an  exceedingly  bad  method  of 
recording  it. 
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I  would  in  the  first  place  advocate  the  teaching  of  phonetics  as  an 
essential  preliminary  to  any  linguistic  study  whatever;  and  the 
practising  of  the  student  in  transcribing  modern  English  into  the 
chosen  phonetic  alphabet.1  Those  who  think  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  the  elementary  study  of  phonetics  can  never  have  tried  it.  The 
ability  to  use  even  the  simplest  phonetic  alphabet  is  of  incalculable 
assistance,  not  only  in  the  study  of  one's  own  language  at  different 
periods,  by  enabling  one  to  note  down  the  pronunciation  of  any  word 
in  a  way  which  will  allow  one  afterwards  at  any  time  to  reproduce  it, 
but  also  and  even  more  in  the  study  of  any  foreign  language,  and  it  is 
nothing  less  than  shameful  that  an  instrument  of  such  utility  should 
be  denied  to  the  majority  of  our  students  merely  because  so  many  of 
the  older  generation  of  teachers  never  troubled  to  master  it. 

When  the  student  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  sounds  repre- 
sented by  the  various  letters  of  the  phonetic  alphabet — a  matter  of 
very  few  hours'  tuition  and  practice — he  can  begin  to  work  at  the 
earlier  texts.  These  will  be  presented  to  him  in  such  a  normalized 
form  that,  reading  them  as  he  reads  his  phonetic  modern  English,  he 
will  pronounce  the  words  approximately  2  as  they  were  pronounced 
at  the  time  when  the  work  was  written,  and  learn  the  language  as 
a  genuine  spoken  one. 

So  far  as  Old  English  is  concerned  the  transcription  into  a  phonetic- 
alphabet  will  cause  little  change  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  text 

1  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  illustrate  this  part  of  the  Paper  by- 
some  examples  of  early  texts  re-written  phonetically  ;  but  I  think  it  better  not 
to  do  so,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  any  particular  variety  of 
pbonetic  alphabet.  The  selection  of  this  should,  1  think,  be  matter  for 
consideration  and  experiment  by  a  small  committee  of  philological  and  phonetic 
experts.  None  of  the  current  alphabets  seems  altogether  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  existing  attempts  to  reproduce  the  original  pronunciation  of 
(  baucer  and  Shakespeare  are  for  the  most  part  either  in  Ellis's  '  Palaeotype '  or 
in  the  alphabet  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association,  both  of  which  systems 
were  designed  to  furnish  symbols  for  a  much  larger  variety  of  sounds  than  we 
should  require,  with  the  result  that  they  use  a  number  of  unusual  forms  of 
letters,  and  transcripts  in  them  appear  at  first  sight  rather  startling.  Probably 
Sweet's  much  simpler  '  Broad  Romic  with  the  addition  of  a  few  diacritics  or  new 
letters  to  represent  the  sounds  of  earlier  periods  would  be  found  quite  adequate. 
Our  aim  should  be  to  use  the  simplest  uotatiou  compatible  with  reasonable 
accuracy. 

2  I  do  not,  of  course,  claim  that  the  use  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  will  by  itself 
enable  a  reader  to  reproduce  speech  with  perfect  correctness,  but  merely  that 
the  method-  of  transcription  proposed  will  conduce  to  a  uniform,  consistent 
pronunciation  which  is,  at  any  rate,  very  much  nearer  to  being  correct  than  we 
could  obtain  by  following  the  irregular  spelling  of  the  MSS.,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  enable  us  to  form  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  workings  of  phonetic  laws 
through  the  centuries  than  we  com  hi  do  otherwise. 
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— especially  if  Sweet's  Broad  Romic  is  adopted.  The  difference  will 
be  mostly  in  certain  consonants  and,  of  course,  in  the  general  uniformity 
of  the  whole. 

Middle  English  will,  however,  show  much  greater  difference  from 
the  spelling  of  the  MSS.  owing  to  increased  irregularity  in  the  scribal 
practice;  and  the  English  of  Shakespeare  even  more. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  such  a  method  are : 

1.  The  student  learns  something  which  approaches  the  real  language 

of  the  various  periods,  not  a  travesty  of  it  dependent  on  the 
pronunciation  of  his  particular  teacher. 

2.  He  sees  how  pronunciation  varies  from  period   to  period,  and 

philology  becomes  a  real  science  to  him  instead  of  a  set  of 
arbitrary  rules. 

3.  He  is  not  worried  by  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  same  text  that 

teach  him  nothing  and  simply  prevent  him  from  getting 
a  definite  idea  of  the  word. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  objection  to  the  method  proposed  is 
perhaps  that  our  knowledge  of  English  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  re-write  texts  with  complete  accuracy  into  the  pronunciation  of 
their  authors. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  true ;  there  are  certain  texts  of  which  the  trans- 
mission has  been  so  bad  that  we  cannot  say  when  or  where  they  were 
written,  and  in  any  text  one  may  find  occasional  words  the  correct 
(usual)  pronunciation  of  which  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.1  But  this 
surely  is  of  little  importance.  It  is  not  proposed  that  all  texts  should 
be  re-written  phonetically,  and  those  of  which  the  transmission  is 
very  bad  are  just  those  which  one  is  least  likely  to  wish  to  put  before 
elementary  students.  In  the  case  of  the  other  texts  we  have  to  take 
the  risk  of  being  occasionally  wrong  in  the  form  adopted ;  but  even  so, 
the  result  will  only  be  that  the  students  mispronounce  a  word  here  and 
there  instead  of,  as  at  present,  mispronouncing  all  of  them.  Besides, 
in  the  present  state  of  philology  the  number  of  phonetic  errors  will 
certainly  not  be  more  than  the  errors  of  spelling  which  are  now  made 
in  a  text  edited  from  several  manuscripts,  seeing  that  the  phonetic 
equivalents  are  deduced  from  known  and  proven  laws  whereas  the  form 
of  a  word  depends  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  particular  scribe. 

Any  objection  on  the  score  of  arbitrary  interference  with  traditional 
forms  seems  to  me  to  be  mere  pedantry.  The  way  in  which  an 
anonymous  scribe  chose  to  write  a  particular  sound  may  be  a  matter 

1  Sometimes  also  we  may  meet  with  the  more  troublesome  case  of  a  sound 
which  was  in  process  of  change  at  the  date  of  the  work  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
with  the  result  that  alternative  pronunciations  of  certain  words  would  be  in  use 
together  and  equally  correct.      AVe  must  then  simply  choose  one  and  stick  to  it. 
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of  interest  to  advanced  students,  but  it  is  not  a  thing  that  deserves 
any  particular  regard,  and  it  certainly  need  not  concern  a  beginner. 
There  is  no  possible  breach  of  faith  in  departing  from  it. 

After  all,  the  tampering  with  the  old  texts  here  proposed  is  hardly 
a  new  thing.  Our  texts  are  already  tampered  with,  though  to  less 
purpose.  We  do  not  now  present  them  even  to  the  advanced  student 
in  the  form  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us.  The  various 
handwritings  of  the  MSS.  are  normalized  into  a  readable  print  in 
which  the  shapes  of  the  letters  are  uniform ;  not  even  the  original 
spellings  are  kept,  for  we  generally  expand  the  contractions.  We 
go  even  further  than  this  in  many  students'  texts,  for  we  introduce 
corrections  and  emendations ;  we  break  up  a  continuously  written 
text  into  lines  of  verse,  and  sometimes  construct  an  altogether  new 
text  by  the  collation  of  several  MSS.  In  the  case  of  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  later  we  introduce  a  spelling  and  punctuation 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  original. 

Lastly,  if  it  be  argued  that  a  student,  who  has  studied,  say,  Chaucer 
in  a  phonetic  transcript,  would  find  the  traditional  spelling  a  hindrance 
when  he  comes  to  do  original  work  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  it.  Personal  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  use  of  a 
phonetic  spelling  in  teaching  modern  English  to  foreign  students 
does  not  lead  in  any  way  to  confusion.  I  have  never  found  the 
slightest  tendency  to  confound  the  phonetic  with  the  conventional 
spelling.  The  phonetic  spelling  seems  to  be  associated  solely  with 
the  sound  of  the  word,  and  whatever  errors  the  student  may  make  in 
the  conventional  spelling,  he  appears  never  to  substitute  the  phonetic 
one.  All  that  seems  necessary  to  avoid  this  confusion  is  that  the 
phonetic  spelling  should  be  really  a  phonetic  one,  not  a  half  and  half 
makeshift.  If  a  student  is  told  that  'calf  is  pronounced  ccarP  he 
may  spell  it  so :  if  he  is  told  that  the  phonetic  equivalent  is  '  kaaf '  he 
will  not  be  at  all  likely  to  make  a  similar  error. 

Of  course  such  a  method  of  teaching  implies  a  good  deal  of  new 
work.  In  the  first  place  the  teacher  will  need  a  far  more  precise  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  linguistic  change  than  he 
generally  has  at  present,  and  a  certain  number  of  new  text-books  will 
be  required,  but  the  first  requirement  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
argument  against  the  proposal,  and  the  provision  of  new  text-books  is 
neither  difficult  nor,  even  now,  very  expensive.  It  would  probably  not 
be  necessary  that  students  should  read  a  great  bulk  of  literature 
re-written  on  phonetic  principles;  for  learning,  as  they  would,  the 
correct  pronunciation  from  the  very  first  with  ease  and  certainty,  they 
would  lie  spared  all  the  confusion  and  vagueness  which  is  now 
common.     The  language   of  each  of  the   periods   which  they  would 
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study  would  be  at  once  definite  and  distinct ;  as  definite  and  distinct 
as  are,  for  example,  Latin  and  modern  Italian,  and  they  would  be 
regarded — as  they  should  be — as  manners  of  speech  and  not  manners 
of  writing. 

Few  texts  would  suffice,  for,  at  any  rate  in  elementary  teaching, 
the  periods  selected  must  show  sufficient  changes  in  the  language  for 
the  student  easily  to  keep  them  distinct.  The  details  of  the  course 
would  naturally  to  some  extent  depend  on  the  results  of  experiment, 
for  there  are  several  points  upon  which  differences  of  opinion  are 
likely  to  arise.  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  might  be  for  the 
average  student  the  most  suitable  scheme. 

Let  him  begin  with  Old  English,  taking  first  perhaps  a  brief  series 
of  single  sentences  and  short  passages,  written,  of  course,  in  the  chosen 
phonetic  script,  which  need  by  no  means  be  genuine  early  texts. 
These  could  be  accompanied  by  instruction  in  grammar  and  in  the 
peculiarities  of  the    language,   which   should,    I   think,  in   the   first 
instance,   be   taught  as  a  foreign — or    shall  we   say   independent — 
language  without  reference  to  modern  English.     We  cannot  forbid  the 
student  to  notice  that  some  of  the  words  are  very  like  words  of  the 
same  meaning  in  modern  English,  any  more  than  we  can  when  he  is 
studying    German,    but    we    must  be   careful    not  to   insist  on    the 
resemblance,  lest,  if  we  do,  he  comes  to  regard  Old  English  (subcon- 
sciously of  course)  as  merely  a  perverted  form  of  the  English  of  to-day. 
Especially  must  we  avoid  the  extraordinary  and  most  absurd  habit, 
formerly  perhaps  more  common  than  at  present,  of  translating  Old 
English  words  by  modern  words  which  are,  indeed,  etymologically 
their  descendants  but   now  have  an  altogether   different   meaning.1 
Nothing  can  tend  more  strongly  to  give  an  air  of  unreality  to  the 
whole  subject. 

The  student,  having  been  given  a  rough  idea  of  the  general  character 
of  the  language,  can  now  attack  his  first  long  text.  What  this  should 
be  must  depend  to  some  extent  on  his  age.  In  many  ways  a  prose 
text  forms  a  better  beginning  for  the  study  of  a  language  than  a  verse 
one,  but  unfortunately  there  is  little  Old  English  prose  that  can  be 
regarded  as  sufficiently  interesting  to  hold  the  attention  of  any  but  the 
most  earnest  worker,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Elene,  Christ,  or 
even  a  selection  from  Beowulf  would  be  more  suitable  for  our  purpose. 
In  any  case  the  total  amount  of  material  which  the  student  has  to 
read  must  be  sufficient  to  familiarize  him  with  all  the  commoner  words. 

1  E.g.,  mod  (mind,  courage)  translated  as  'mood',  or  even  worse,  inodig 
(brave)  translated  as  '  moody'.  The  same  objection  applies  to  translation  by- 
antiquated  words,  as  rod  (the  Cross)  translated  '  rood'  ;  sweart  (black,  gloomy) 
translated  i  >\vart '  ;  stede  (place)  as  c  stead ',  &c. ,  &c. 
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Being  relieved  from  all  confusion  and  uncertainty  arising  from  vary- 
ing forms  he  should  attain  an  adequate  vocabulary  much  more  quickly 
than  by  the  usual  method,  but  no  way  of  learning  a  language  will 
dispense  with  time  and  trouble. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  a  great  help  to  the  student,  besides  assisting 
him  to  regard  Old  English  as  a  genuine  language,  if  he  is  given 
occasional  exercises  in  translating  modern  English  into  Old.  Such 
exercises  may  not  only  be  made  the  means  of  providing  examples 
of  grammatical  rules,  but  also  of  familiarizing  him  with  common 
or  philologically  important  words  which  do  not  happen  to  occur  in  the 
texts  which  he  is  studying. 

The  next  stage  in  the  course  should,  I  think,  be  the  language 
of  Chaucer,  but  this  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  student  is  so 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Old  English  that  there  is  no  longer  the 
least  danger  of  his  confusing  the  forms  of  the  two.  Fortunately,  in 
the  case  of  Chaucer  the  selection  of  material  is  an  easier  matter  than 
in  that  of  Old  English,  as  any  of  the  works  which  are  usually  read 
will  serve  the  purpose  well  enough.  The  student  will,  of  course,  have 
these  chosen  works  presented  to  him  in  the  phonetic  script  to  which 
he  is  Avell  accustomed,  and  using  from  the  beginning  the  correct 
pronunciation,  will  probably  find  the  language  present  little  difficulty. 

About  this  time  systematic  instruction  in  the  history  of  the  language 
might  begin,  the  student  being  given  a  general  idea  of  the  relationship 
of  the  languages  within  the  Germanic  group,  all  words  being,  of  course, 
presented  to  him  as  sounds,  or  in  the  phonetic  script  adopted.  He 
will  also  be  in  a  position  to  learn  something  of  the  phonetic  laws 
governing  the  sound  changes  between  Old  English  and  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  this  subject  can  hardly  at  the  present  stage  be  gone  into 
in  detail. 

The  next  step  should  be  the  English  of  Shakespeare,  presented  in 
a  similar  way  as  sound  alone.  The  student  will,  of  course,  in  all 
probability  be  already  familiar,  in  modern  spelling,  with  the  plays 
which  he  now  reads  with  the  old  pronunciation,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  this  can  inconvenience  him.  Had  he  attempted  previously 
to  read  Shakespeare  in  a  non-modern  pronunciation  he  might  have 
found  his  new  reading  confusing,  but  he  is  quite  unlikely  to  have 
done  this. 

The  Btudent  lias  now  acquired  three  separate  languages,  which 
should  be  sufficiently  distinct  and  definite  in  his  mind  to  hi'  remem- 
bered without  danger  of  confusion.  He  should  he  able  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  to  rive  the  sound-form  of  any  common  English 
word  as  it  was  at  any  one  of  these  periods,  and  should  be  able  to 
express  a  simple  modern  phrase  in  a  form  which,  if  perhaps  not  exactly 
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colloquial  or  usual,  would  at  auy  rate  have  been  intelligible  to 
Cynewulf,  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare ;  and  if  he  can  do  this  he  will  have 
a  very  much  better  idea  of  the  development  of  the  language  than  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  are  called  advanced  students  in  English 
at  the  present  day. 

Further,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  increase  his  knowledge.  Having 
the  three  points  to  which  all  that  he  learns  further  may  be  referred, 
he  will  find  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  fill  in  the  gaps,  both  in 
the  matter  of  pure  philology  and  in  the  study  of  texts. 

The  question  arises  what  is  the  next  step.  Should  he  be  content 
with  these  three  distinct  forms  of  the  language,  and  in  future  study 
neglect  the  niceties  of  pronunciation  and  proceed  to  work  with  the 
traditional  texts  alone  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  question  which 
must  be  solved  by  experience.  Those  students  who  are  later  to 
proceed  to  more  advanced  study  of  the  language  might  perhaps  with 
profit  familiarize  themselves  with  two  or  perhaps  three  other  forms  of 
it  in  phonetic  script,  namely  Early  Middle  English  in  the  form,  say, 
of  a  selection  from  Layamon  ;  later  fifteenth  century  prose  represented 
by  Malory,  or  the  Caxton  Troy-Book  ;  and  lastly,  the  English  of  the 
late  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century  as  represented  by  Dryden 
or  Pope.  There  is,  however,  an  evident  objection  in  giving  to  the 
ordinary  student  as  many  as  five  or  six  different  forms  of  the  language 
to  study  consecutively,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  better  result  might 
be  obtained  by  concentrating  on  the  three  periods  first  mentioned  and 
afterwards  going  back  and  bridging  the  gaps  by  the  study  of  short 
phonetically  transcribed  texts  accompanied  by  more  advanced  philo- 
logical study. 

The  question  whether  we  need  ever  set  the  ordinary  student  to  work 
at  the  regular  MS.  texts  can,  I  think,  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  he  will  not  wish  to  proceed  further  with 
reading  texts  after  his  course  is  finished,  and  if  he  does,  the  ordinary 
texts  will  present  little  or  no  difficulty  to  him,  for  they  will  only  offer 
unusual  spellings  of  words  with  which  he  is  already  familiar,  just  such 
a  trifling  difficulty  as  one  meets  with  on  reading,  for  the  first  time, 
the  text  of  Shakespeare  in  the  spelling  of  one  of  the  early  quartos. 
Then,  too,  if  this  method  of  normalizing  became  usual,  all  the  important 
texts  would  in  a  short  time  be  available  in  this  form,  just  as  all  the 
classical  texts  are  available  in  a  normal  form,  and  all  the  chief 
Elizabethan  plays  in  modern  spelling. 

Of  course,  if  the  student  is  himself  to  become  a  teacher  of  English 
literature,  it  is  advisable  that  he  should  go  further.  In  a  University 
course  such  phonetic  methods  as  I  have  been  describing  might  then 
perhaps  end  with  the  second  year  out  of  three  (or,  better,  the  third  year 
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out  of  four),  and  the  remaining  year  be  spent  in  the  rudiments  of 
what  I  have  called  advanced  work,  that  part  of  the  work  which  is 
more  especially  concerned  with  questions  of  transmission.  Those 
again  who  intend  to  engage  in  investigation  on  their  own  account, 
and  not  merely  in  the  imparting  to  others  of  what  is  already  known, 
will  need  to  go  further  still.  For  them  an  advanced  course,  most 
of  it  necessarily  post-graduate,  will  be  desirable. 

In  such  an  advanced  course  the  method  of  approaching  the  subject 
should  be  in  some  respects  altogether  different  from  that  of  the 
elementary  course.  The  purpose  would  no  longer  be  to  put  the 
student  in  possession  of  the  main  outlines  of  the  knowledge  already 
gained,  but  to  show  him  how  that  knowledge  was  arrived  at  and  to 
enable  him  to  add  to  it.  He  would,  of  course,  have  to  widen  and 
deepen  his  general  elementary  knowledge  in  all  directions,  but  he 
would  have  in  addition,  as  a  special  subject  of  study,  the  question  of 
the  relation  between  the  literary  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  and 
that  work  as  composed  by  its  original  author — the  question  of  trans- 
mission. 

As  regards  literary  and  general  history  nothing  need  be  said. 
Further  study  will  grow  naturally  out  of  the  elementary  work.  The 
student  will  merely  require  a  closer  and  more  detailed  knowledge  of 
what  he  has  already  learnt  in  outline.  His  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  ideas  may  well  be  broadened  by  some  more  special  study  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  of  science,  but  this  can  be  left  without  too 
close  definition.  If  he  can  obtain  a  general  familiarity  with  the 
literary  development  of  another  age — especially  that  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  or  of  some  non-European  group,  it  will  almost 
certainly  be  of  assistance  to  him. 

As  regards  linguistics.  He  will,  of  course,  have  to  fill  the  gaps 
between  the  typical  periods  studied,  and  will  also  have  to  study  more 
in  detail  the  relations  between  the  development  of  English  and  that 
of  other  languages  of  the  group.  He  may  also  be  required  to  know- 
something  of  the  different  dialects  and  their  development,  all  of  which, 
however,  will  be  a  much  simpler  matter  now  that  he  has  certain  fixed 
points  to  which  everything  can  be  related,  than  it  would  be  otherwise. 
If  he  can  find  time  and  energy  to  study,  even  in  an  elementary  fashion, 
some  language  altogether  outside  the  European  group  he  will,  I  think, 
find  that  this  will  very  considerably  help  him,  not  only  by  broadening 
his  views,  but  by  forcing  him  to  a  closer  and  more  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  real  meaning  and  implication  of  the  grammatical  forms  of 
which  he  makes  use.  When,  for  example,  one  studies  such  a  language 
as  Chinese  or  Japanese,  one  finds  that  it  is  no  longer  a  case  of  transla- 
ting one  word  by  another  word,  but  of  getting  at  the  idea  underlying 
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an  English  phrase  and  reproducing  this  from  an  altogether  different 
point  of  view.  Such  an  exercise  will  give  him,  in  perhaps  an  even 
better  manner,  that  precise  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  his  own 
language  which  is  rightly  claimed  as  resulting  from  the  practice  of 
Latin  prose  composition. 

In  all  these  points,  however,  the  ordinary  courses  of  study  and  the 
text-books  in  general  use,  with  that  additional  clearness  of  under- 
standing that  his  knowledge  of  phonetics  gives  him,  will  serve  him  well 
enough,  especially  as  the  puzzling  out  of  things  for  himself  in  face  of 
difficulties  will  be  a  useful  part  of  his  training.  It  is  in  its  way  of 
treating,  or  rather  of  neglecting,  questions  of  transmission  of  text 
that  the  present  course  of  study  is  in  general  most  deficient.  In 
this  department  we  need  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of  the 
relation  between  the  text  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  and  the 
text  as  it  would  have  been  spoken  {dictated)  or  read  aloud  by  its 
original  composer.  In  its  widest  sense  this  is  the  science  of  textual 
criticism.  It  includes  all  such  things  as  the  means  of  appraising  the 
relative  value  of  different  texts,  the  recognition  of  probable  errors, 
scribal  or  typographical,  and  the  method  of  weeding  out  such  errors 
and  getting  back  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  original  text  exactly  as 
it  was  first  composed.  For  this  a  number  of  things  are  necessary  that 
are  seldom  or  never  systematically  taught  to  students  of  English.  To 
begin  with,  as  the  first  stage  in  the  preservation  of  literature  is 
usually  in  writing,  the  student  must  have  a  general  reading 
acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  scripts  of  different  periods,  not  only 
in  order  that  he  may  himself  be  in  a  position  to  work  from  MSS.,  but 
that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  of  likely  errors  in  copying  from  one  MS. 
to  another.  He  will  then,  at  least,  be  able  to  avoid  the  common 
mistake  of  supposing  that  if  two  words  look  somewhat  alike  in  the 
writing  of  to-day,  they  were  necessarily  similar  to  one  another  in  a 
mediaeval  or  renaissance  script,  and  likely  to  be  confused  by  a  copyist. 
And  he  must  know  more  about  MSS.  than  the  mere  hand-writing. 
He  must  know  how  and  under  what  conditions,  and  by  what  class  of 
men  they  were  commonly  written,  for  the  particular  trend  of  a  man's 
ordinary  thoughts  and  occupations  will  influence  the  errors  that  he 
makes.  He  must  also  know  something  about  actual  materials  and 
processes  of  writing,  and  the  gathering  of  leaves  of  a  manuscript  into 
book-form,  for  anything  which  will  enable  him  to  follow  more  closely 
in  his  mind  the  actual  process  of  the  coming  into  being  of  the 
manuscript,  and  to  judge  of  its  rank  as  good  and  careful  or  slovenly 
and  cheap  work,  will  help  him  in  the  consideration  of  its  probable 
authority  as  a  text.  Especially  also  must  he  have  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  nationality  of  the  scribes  at  different  times,  so  that 
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he  can  detect  the  work,  for  example,  of  a  French  scribe  whose  own 
language  may  influence  him  in  the  direction  of  certain  peculiarities  in 
transcribing  English,  peculiarities  which  must  then  be  ignored  in  con- 
sidering the  text  which  has  been  transcribed,  just  as  we  ignore  the 
mis-spellings  and  other  curiosities  of  language  that  we  may  find,  for 
example,  in  an  English  phrase  occurring  in  a  French  novel. 

Further,  as  the  advanced  student  of  English  often  has  more  to  do 
with  texts  of  which  the  earliest  surviving  form  is  in  print,  he  must 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  printing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  books  in  early  times.  This  is,  indeed,  for  the  student  of 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  literature  of  even  more  importance 
than  a  knowledge  of  manuscript  for  the  student  of  the  earlier 
centuries,  for  printing  imposes  on  the  text,  as  originally  written,  a 
number  of  processes  capable  of  modifying  it  far  more  considerably 
than  the  copying  of  an  average  scribe.  In  short,  bibliographical 
knowledge,  the  study  of  the  book  itself  as  the  medium  of  transmission, 
is  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  an  advanced  training  in  English. 
But  I  need  not  labour  this  point,  as  I  have  already  dealt  with  it  in  some 
detail  elsewhere.1 

The  science,  such  as  it  is,  of  textual  criticism  will,  of  course,  be 
a  subject  of  study.  To  a  great  extent  it  deals  with  the  questions  of 
transmission  by  manuscripts  and  printed  books  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  but  it  should  also  take  cognizance  of  editorial  methods  and 
the  manner  of  presentation  of  texts  for  the  modern  reader.  The 
attention  of  advanced  students  must  be  deliberately  directed  to  such 
matters  as  these  if  we  are  to  avoid  in  future  the  irrational  jumbles  of 
different  methods  of  textual  reproduction  which  in  the  past  have  done 
so  much  to  hinder  the  progress  of  English  study. 

To  this  science  of  textual  criticism  must  certainly  be  joined 
a  sketch  of  the  historical  development  of  the  study  of  our  language  and 
literature,  and  this  not  as  a  means  of  commemorating  those  who  have 
been  before  us,  but  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  their  methods,  and 
evaluating  their  statements.  In  such  subjects  as  linguistic  study  and 
literary  history,  every  new  student  has  to  make  use  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  material  collected  by  others,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
from  the  very  outset  he  should  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  probable 
strength  of  the  foundations  on  which  he  builds.  The  greatest  mis- 
fortune from  which  the  study  of  English  has  suffered  is  that  in  its 
early  days  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  suitable  pastime  for 
any  literary  amateur  without  special  training.  Nothing  is  more 
deplorable  than   the   time  and   space   wasted   in   much    modern   work 

■  Notes  on  Bibliographical  Evidence  for  Literary  Students,  &c.'  in  Transactions 
of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  vol.  \n.  pp.  211-318. 
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in  reproducing  or  discussing  the  opinions  and  annotations  of  many 
early  editors  and  critics  whose  work  is  quite  evidently  not  worth  the 
paper  that  it  is  printed  upon.  Until  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  our 
undue  reverence  for  authority  in  this  and  in  many  other  matters,  the 
study  of  English  can  never  take  the  position  to  which  it  should, 
of  right,  lay  claim. 

To  sum  up,  I  plead  for : 

(1)  A  careful  consideration  of  what  we  are  really  trying  to  do  in 
teaching  i  English,'  in  order  that  the  various  possibilities  of  the 
subject  may  be  properly  developed  in  their  due  proportions,  and  that 
when,  and  as,  '  English '  replaces  the  classics  as  the  main  vehicle  of 
literary  and  humanistic  training,  there  shall  be  no  loss  to  education 
but  rather  a  gain. 

(2)  The  planning  of  the  English  course  to  fit  the  needs  of  students, 
so  that  whether  we  teach  them  much  or  little,  they  shall  learn  some- 
thing more  or  less  complete  in  itself,  and  not  merely  fragments  which 
are  of  no  use — and,  indeed,  cannot  be  retained — without  further  study 
to  link  them  together. 

(3)  The  definite  separation  of  the  study  into  two  parts,  in  the  first 
of  which  problems  of  transmission  are  altogether  ignored,  and  (in 
accordance  with  this) : 

(4)  The  use,  in  the  first  part,  of  texts  so  normalized  or  re-transcribed 
that  the  student  inevitably  learns,  from  the  beginning,  the  correct 
pronunciation. 

(5)  The  restriction  of  the  linguistic  study  (in  the  first  part  of  the 
course)  to  the  language  of  about  three  distinct  periods,  e.g.  (1)  Old 
English  (West-Saxon  of  about  900  a.d.),  (2)  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  (3)  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  language  of 
these  periods  to  be  taught  much  more  thoroughly  than  at  present, 
and  with  correct  pronunciation. 

.  (6)  The  treatment  of  earlier  English  literature  as  a  branch  of  the 
literature  of  Europe,  and  not  as  a  thing  in  itself. 

(7)  The  teaching  of  literature,  at  any  rate  in  the  elementary  stages 
and  when  dealing  with  the  earlier  work,  not  merely  as  literature  but 
as  the  expression  of  changing  modes  of  life  and  thought. 

(8)  Definite  training,  in  the  second  part  of  the  course,  for  the  study 
of  original  texts  and  for  research. 
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